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Colonial and Foreign Government Contractors. Patentees and Contractors to H.M.’s War Department, &c. £c. 
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NEW PATENT ‘‘ ECONOMIC” STRAINED WIRE FENCING. 
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IRON HURDLES, GATES, TREE GUARDS, AND WIRE NETTING; FENCING FOR 
DEER PARES, RABBIT WAREENS, AND PHEASANTRIES. 


Address:—D. ROWELL & CO., 2, POET’S CORNER, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 
IUustrated Priced Catalogues Post-free on Application. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & (CO., 
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And Publishers of Gould’s Erand Ornithological Works. 


Bookbuyers and Libraries at Home and Abroad supplied on the best terms. 
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Incorporated in the year 1847, under Act 7 and 8 Vict. cap. 110, and further empowered b 
Special Act, 15 Vict. cap. 68. 


This Company being established on the Mutual Principle, all Surplus Funds 
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‘ewe: ve been declared. 
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payment of premiums. 
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climates. 
Assurers under the TempErance ScHEmE are placed in a separate Section. 
Policies may be effected under the Deferred Bonus plan. 
LOANS on Frerxoips, Leasrxoups, and other considered. 


Prospectuses, Ccpies of the last Report and Balance Sheet, and Board of Trade Returns, &c., 
ean be obtained on application to any of the Agents of the Company, or to 


EDWIN BOWLEY, FIA., F.SS., Manager and Secretary. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


W BOOK BY MR. WALTER PATER. 
IMAGINARY PORTRAITS. By Watrer Pater, M.A., Fellow of Brasenose 


College, Sates, Author of “Marius, the Epicurean,’ “The Renaissance : "Studies in Art and Poetry.” 
Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 


VOLUME OF POEMS BY MR. GEORGE MEREDITH. 


BALLADS AND P POEMS OF TRAGIC LIFE. By Georcz Menepirs, 
Author of ‘‘ Poems and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth,” &. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


¥ SIR JOHN LUBBOCK 
THE GIFT OF LIFE. By Sir Joun Lussock, Bart, M.P. 


W BOOK BY THE REV. J. M. WILSON 
ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES: an attempt to treat some Religious Questions in 


a Scientific Spirit. By >. Rev. J. M. Wiuson, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s Coll Cambri and 
Head-Master of Clifton College. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 


BY MR. WILLIAM BLACK. 
SABINA ZEMBRA. By Wiu1am Brack, Author of ‘“ Madcap Violet,” ‘* White 


Heather,” &. 3vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
BY MR. THOMAS HARDY. 
THE WOODLANDERS. By Tuomas Harpy, Author of “‘ Far from the Madding 
Crowd,” &. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 
BY MISS E, A. DILLWYN. 
JILL AND JACK. By E. A. Dituwyn, Author of “ Jill,” ‘“‘ The Rebecca Rioter,” 
&e. 2vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 
BY HUGH WESTBURY. 
FREDERICK HAZZLEDEN. By Hues Wesrsury. 8 vols. Crown 8vo. 
31s. 6d. 


THE NIBELUNGEN LIED—Lay of the Nibelung. Translated from the 
German. By ALFRED G. FOSTER-BARHAM. Crown 80. 10s. 6d 


ON LIGHT. The Burnett Lectures. By Grorce Gasriet Sroxss, M.A., P.R.S., 
&e., — of Pembroke College, and Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the University of Cambridge. 
Theat 1, ON THE NATURE OF LIGHT. 2. ON LIGHT AS A MEANS OF INVESTIGA- 


Three Courses 
TION. 3. ON THE BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF LIGHT. 2s. 6d. 
*,* Also complete in one Volume. Crown 8v0. Immediately. 


THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. By Witu1am Mituiean, D.D., Professor 
of Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University of Aberdeen, Author of “The Resurrection of Our 
Lord,” &c. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR BEGINNERS. By Arasetia B. Buckrey, 
Author of “ A Short History of Natural Science.’’ With Maps. Globe 8vo. 3s 


THE HERB OF THE FIELD. By Cuartorre M. Yonez, Author of the “The 
Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. A New Edition. Crown 8vo. [In a few days. 


‘SEWAGE, THE TREATMENT AND UTILIZATION OF. By W. H. 
M.A., M.D. Oxon., F.R.C.P., &., Professor of Hygiene and Public Health Co) 
London, &ec. Third Edition, Revised and d Enlarged by the Author, and by Louis C. Parggs, MD. es 9 
Health Cert. (London). 8vo. 16s. 


DICKENS’S DICTIONARIES. New Editions for 1887. 


8mo. 1s. each ; or in cloth binding, 1s. 6d. each 


DICTIONARY OF LONDON, 1887. | DICTIONARY OF THE THAMES, 1887. 
DICTIONARY OF PARIS. 1885. 


All travellers on the Continent should use Dickens’s A B C Continental Railway Guide. 
THE SIMPLEST AND BEST June Number now Ready, price 1s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


A SECOND EDITION is now ready at the Libraries of 
THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LORNA DOONE.” 


SPRINGHAVEN : a Tale of the Great War. By R. D. Bracxmorz. 8 vols. 


Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
“The story is one of Mr. Blackmore’s best. A tine touch of romance reveals the Author of “ Lorna Doone”’ 
on almost every page.’’—Saturday Review. 


NEW NOVEL BY RICHARD JEFFERIES. NOW READY 


AMARYLLIS AT THE FAIR: a Novel. By Ricuarp Jerreries, Author of ‘‘ The 
Gamekeeper at Home,” “‘ Green Ferne Farm,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 7s. 6d. 


A SECOND EDITION is now ready at the Libraries of Mr. JOSEPH HATTON'S NEW NOVEL. 
THE OLD HOUSE AT SANDWICH. By Josern Harron, Author of “ Three 
Recruits” (6s.), “ Journalistic London” (12s. 6d.), ‘‘ North Borneo” (18s.), &. 2vols. Crown 8vo, 12s, 
“Mr. Hatton offers to readers of fiction one of the most attractive novels of the day.’”-—Morning Post. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MR. JOSEPH THOMSON’S POPULAR WORK. 


THROUGH MASAI LAND: a Journey of Exploration among the Snowclad Volcanic 
Mountains and Strange Tribes of Eastern Equatorial Africa. By JoserH Tuomson, F.R.G.S., Author of 
“To the Central African Lakes and Back.” New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


TCHAY AND CHIANTI; or, Wanderings in Russia and Italy. By W. Sr. Cram 
Author of “ John Dudley,” “ Bedoueen Legends,”’ &c. With 15 Illustrations. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE CANADIAN PEOPLE. By Georce Bryce, M.A., 
LL.D., Professor in Manitoba College, Winnipeg ; Délegué-Régional de I’Institution Ethnographique, Paris ; 
President Manitoba Historical Society; Author of ‘‘ Manitoba: its Infancy, Growth, and Present Condition,’ 
&c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 7s. 6d. [Now Ready. 


LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


In Uniform Cloth Extra Binding. 
Price SIX SHILLINGS each, except where otherwise stated. 


By WILLIAM BLACK. By C. F. WOOLSON. 


A hter of Heth. (19th aan) Anne. East Angels. For the Major. 5s. 
Three Feathers. ilmeny. | 
Letty Sweetheart. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
In Silk Attire. Sunrise. Wreck of the “ Grosvenor.” A Strange Vo’ 
By R. D. BLACKMORE. John Holdsworth (Chief Mate). The “‘ Lady da.” 


A Sailor’s Sweetheart. A Sea Queen 
Lorna Doone: a Romance of Exmoor. (25th Edition. ‘ 

Aso on Edition charmingly me strated, of South Sea. My Watch Below. 

s. 6d., and 35s. 


Alice Lorraine. Craddock Nowell. 
Clara Vaughan. Cripps the Carrier. By Mrs. BEECHER STOWE. 
Erema; or, My Father’s Sin. Mary Anerley. Old Town Folk. We and Our Neighbours. 
Christowell: a Dartmoor Tale. Tommy Upmore. Poganuc People. 

By THOMAS HARDY. By Mrs. B. M. CROKER. 
‘The Trumpet-Major. Far from the Madding Some One Else. 
The Hand of Ethelbert. | 


Tw T A Laodi 
> Ret arn of the Native. A Pair of Blue Eyes. a 


The Major of Casterbridge. Don John. Sarah de Beranger. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD. 


Marston. Guild Court. By Mrs. MACQUOID 

The Vicar’s Daughter. Adela Cathcart. Elinor Dryden. Diane. 
Stephen Archer. 
Weighed and Wanting.  Orts. By Miss COLERIDGE. 

By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. An English Squire. 
SS By Rev. E. GILLIAT, M.A. 
A Struggle for Fame. A Story of the Dragonades. 

By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. B 
A Golden Sorrow. Out of Court. Three Se The 

By FRANK R. STOCKTON, Author of 
“ Rudder Grange.” By LEWIS WALLACE. 


The late Mrs. Null. Ben Hur: a Tale of the Christ. 


Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buitpines, 188, Street, E.C. 
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CLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS. 


THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. 
Translated by various Oriental Scholars, and Edited 
by F. Max Mixer. 

New Volume. Just published, demy 8vo., cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Vol. XXXI.—The ZEND-AVESTA. Part III. 
The Yasna, Visparad, Afrinagan, Gahs, and Miscel- 
laneous Fragments. Translated by L. H. M1tus. 

*,* Part I., The Vendidad, and Part IT., the Sirézahs, 

Yasts, and Nyayis, Translated by James DARMESTETER, 

may also be , 10s, 6d. each, 

Volumes Lately Published. 8vo., cloth, 21s. 

Vol. XXV.—_M ANU. Translated by Grore BUHLER. 

8vo., cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Vol. XXVI.—The SATAPATHA-BRAHMANA. 
According to the Text of the Madbyandina School. 
by Junius Part II. Books 

. an a 
*,* Part I., Books I. and II,, may also be had, 12s. 6d. 
, Just Hef 8vo., half bound, 30s. 

The ANGLO-INDIAN CODES. Edited by 
Wuittey Stoxes, D.C.L., Correspondent of the 
Institute of France and late Law Member of the 
Council of the Governor-General of India. Vol. I. 
SUBSTANTIVE LAW. 

“The work contains the principal codes of law which 
have, during the last twenty-six years, been enacted by 
the Governor General of India in Council. The first 
volume deals with the Substantive Law, and contains 
the Penal Code, the Succession Act, the General 

Clauses Act, and the Acts relating respectively to Con- 

tract, Negotiable Instruments, Transfer of Property, 
sts, E ts, and Specific Relief. Repeals and 

amendments effected by quent legislation are 
shown in their proper places. Each code is preceded 
by an introduction giving a general view of its objects 
and contents, pointing out its principal divergencies 
from English Law, and making suggestions for its 
amendment. The foot-notes to the sections embody 
or refer to the rulings of the Indian High Courts on their 
wording, and the English decisions on which many of 
them are founded.”—From the Preface. 

Just published, -~ Edition, extra fcap. 8vo., 

cloth, 6s. 6d. 

OLD ENGLISH DRAMA. Marlowe's Tragical 
History of Dr. Faustus, and Greene’s Honourable 
History of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. Edited 
by A. W. Warp, M.A., Professor of History and 

glish Literature in Owens College, Manchester. 

“ For the present edition a considerable part of the 

Introduction has been re-written, while many of the 

Notes have been expanded or recast. An Index to the 

Notes has also been added.’’—From the Preface. 


Just published, 8vo., cloth, 8s. 6d. 
The FIRST NINE YEARS of the BANE of 
ENGLAND: an Enquiry into the Weekly Record 
of the Price of Bank Stock from August 17th, 1694, 
to September 17th, 1703. By James E. THoroLp 
Rogers, M.A., Author of “A History of Agricul- 
ture and Prices in England, A.D, 1259-1793.” 

“ As I found that the Bank had no knowledge of the 
price of its stock before 1705, I determined that the 
should be published with a comment on it. I 
felt that if I could adequately comment on the facts I 
should make no slight contribution to economical and 
financial history.””—From the Preface. 


“ An extremely valuable contribution to our financial 
history.’’—Money. 


“A task of supreme importance and interest dis- 


charged with rare skill and success.””—Bullionist. 


Part IIL. just pent. Now ready, Parts I., II., and 
III., A-BOZ, pp. xxxii.-1,040, 12s. 6d. each. 

A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY, on HIS- 
TORICAL PRINCIPLES. Founded mainly on 
the Materials collected by the Philological Society. 
Edited by James A. H. Murray, Hon. M.A. Oxon., 
LL.D. Edin., with the assistance of many Scholars 


and Men of Science. 


The succeeding Parts will be issued at as short intervals as 
possible. The Work will be complete in 24 Parts. 

“In short, the present instalment of the Dictionary 
is, from one point of view, the best of the three now 
issued. The words dealt with are many of them of 
quite = pe difficulty. Now that the editor has 
successf coped with them, hecan cope with anything 
of the kind.’’—Professor SkxEat, in the Academy. 


Just published, demy 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

The PRINCIPLES of MORALS. Part II. 
(being the body of the work). By 'T. Fow.er, D.D. 
President of Corpus Christi College, Professor o 
Logic in the University of Oxford. 


Recently published, demy 8vo, boards, 3s. 6d. 
The PRINCIPLES of MORALS. Part I., In- 

troductory Chapters. By J. M. Wixson, B.D., late 
President of Corpus Christi College, and Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford; 
and T. D.D. 


“Ts likely to prove acceptable and useful to those 


who are beginning the study of ethical philosophy.”— 
Saturday Review. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


Now Ready. Price 2s. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


Kighteen Bird's-eye Views of the Principal Streets. 


ALSO BY A 


MAP SHOWING ITS CHIEF SUBURBS & ENVIRONS 


ORIGINALLY COMPILED BY 


HERBERT FRY, 


Editor of the “ Royal Guide to the London Charities,” “ Handbook to Normandy,” 
“The Road to Paris,” etc, 


SEVENTH YEAR OF ISSUE, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 
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W. H. SMITH & SON’S 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 


186, STRAND, LONDON. 


1.—This Library is established in connection with Messrs. W. H. Surra & Son’s numerous 
Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important works of History, Biography, Travel, 
Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading Magazines and Reviews. It 
affords greater advantages to Subscribers than any other existing Library, from the fact that 
there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and to any of these Depots a Subscriber may 
be transferred free of charge. . 

2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are registered, 
but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in charge of the Depot 
at which they obtain their books. Of the current Periodicals one only at a time is allowed to a 
Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be accepted for the supply of 
Magazines and Reviews only. 

3.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may exchange 
once a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any work in the Library which a 


Subscriber may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only in unbroken and complete 
Sets. 


4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depdt, will be entitled 
only to the number of volumes which the country terms assign to the amount they subscribe ; 
similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to the London Termini become subject to the 
London Regulations. See Terms below, Section No. I. 

5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the 
Railway Bookstalls. 

6.—Messrs. W. H. Surrn & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the fact that 
much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all cases, give to the 
Clerk in charge a list comprising at least twice as many titles of works as they wish to 


exchange. 
I—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a London Terminus. 
6 Months. 12 Months. 
For One Volume at a time £012 0 £1 0 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of subscription.) 
For Two Volumes _,, OF 1l1l 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of subscription.) 
II.—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a Country Bookstall. 
6 Months. 12 Months. 
For OnE Volume at a time £012 0 a £1 10 


(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription. 


For Two Volumes atatime ... £85 6 111 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Taree Volumes at a time... 220 
III.—For Country Book Clubs, Reading Societies, &c. 

6 Months. 12 Months. 
For Twenty-Four Volumes at a time ££ 8 © £9 9 0 
For Forty-E1cut 1010 0 18 16 0 
For Srxty ” ” 23 9 O 
For Seventy-Two 1510 0 28 2 0 
For E1enty-Four a 18 0 0 32 15 0 


For every additionai Twelve Volumes, 12s. 6d. 
Taras for SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS, Lists of Books in Circulation, or any other information, car 


be obtained at any of the Railway Bookstalls, or at 186, Strand, London. 


A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published 
Monthly, and can be had at any Bookstall, or post free upon application to 186, Strand, . 
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MR. MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 


oblong volume, bound in leather. 16mo. 6s. 


*,* This work contains a large number of coll 
ments|of travellers, and not included in o: 


TRAVEL TALK: English, French, German, and Italian. 16mo. 


ENGLISH. 


LONDON AS ITIS. Maps and Plans. 
16mo. 3s. 6d. 


ENVIRONS OF LONDON, including a 
Circuit 20 Miles round the Metropolis. 2 Parts 21s. 

+ ENGLAND AND WALES. Arranged 
Alphabetically, Map. 

EASTERN COUNTIES—Nokrrotk, Sur- 


FOLK, CAMBRIDGESHIRE, AND Essex. Map and 
Plans. Post 8vo. 12s. 


KENT. Map and Plans. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
SUSSEX. Map and Plan. Post 8vo. 6s. 


+ SURREY, HANTS, AND THE ISLE 
OF WIGHT. Maps and "Plans. Post 8vo. 
BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXON. Map 


and Plans. Post 8v0. 9s. 


WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET. 


Map. Post 8vo. 12s, 
t+ DEVON. Maps and Plans. 
CORNWALL. Maps. Post 8vo. 6s. 


GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, AND 
WORCESTER. Map and Plans. Post 8vo. 9s. 


NORTH WALES. Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 
SOUTH WALES. Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND RUT- 


LAND. Maps. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


+ DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, AND 


STAFFORD. Map. Post 8vo. 


SHROPSHIRE AND CHESHIRE. Maps 
and Plans. Post 8vo. 6s. 


LANCASHIRE. Maps and Plans. 7s. 6d. 
YORKSHIRE. Map and Plans. 12s. 


DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 


9s. 
. 10s. 


SCOTLAND. Maps and Plans. 
TRELAND. Maps and Plans 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. With 420 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


NORTHERN DIVISION. 2vols. 21s. 
SOUTHERN DIVISION. 2vols. 36s. 
EASTERN DIVISION. 2ls. 

16s, 

WELSH 

ST. PAUL’ "10s. 6d. 

ST. ALBANS. 6s. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK DICTIONARY: English, French, and German. A small 


uial words and expressions, especially adapted to the require- 
ctionaries. 


8s. 6d. 


FOREIGN. 


HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. Map. 6s. 
THE RHINE AND NORTH GERMANY. 


Map and Plans. Post 8vo. 10s. 


SOUTH GERMANY. Maps & Plans. 10s. 
SWITZERLAND, Savoy anp 


Tue Iratian Lakes, Daupuine, &c. Maps and 
Plans. In Two Parts. Post8vo. 10s. 


FRANCE, Part I.: Normanpy, Brittany, 


TouRarne, Limousin, THE Pyrenees, &c. Maps 
and Plans. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FRANCE, Part II.. Cenrrat France, 


THE ALpPs, ‘Araace, Lorraine, &. Maps 
and Plans. Post8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Maps 


PARIS AND ITS ENVIRONS. 
and Plans. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 

THE MEDITERRANEAN. Maps and 
Plans. Post 8vo. 20s. 

ALGERIA AND TUNIS. Maps and 


Plans. 10s. 
+ SPAIN. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 


+ PORTUGAL. Map and Plan. 


NORTH ITALY, THE RIVIERA, 
VENICE, &. Mapsand Plans. Post 8vo. 10s. 


CENTRAL ITALY AND FLORENCE. 


Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 10s. 


+ ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS. Maps 


and Plans. Post 8vo. 


SOUTH ITALY AND NAPLES. Maps 


and Plans. Post 8vo. 10s. 
+ EGYPT. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 
GREECE. InTwo Parts. Maps, Plans, 


and Views. Post 8vo. 24s. 


TURKEY IN ASIA. Maps & Plans. 15s. 
DENMARK. Maps & Plans. Post 8vo. 6s. 
SWEDEN. Mapsand Plan. Post 8vo. 6s. 
NORWAY. Maps & Plans. Post 8vo. 9s. 
+ RUSSIA. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 
BOMBAY. Map & Plans. Post 8vo. lds. 
MADRAS. Maps & Plans. Post 8vo. 15s. 


BENGAL AND BRITISH BURMAH. 

Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 20s. 

PUNJAUB, WESTERN RAJPUTANA, 
KASHMER, SINDH. Map. Post 8vo. 15s. 


HOLY LAND. Maps and Plans. 20s. 


+ New Editions in the Press. 


*,* Map or Patestine. Ina Case, 12s. © 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE. 


Messrs. Chatto and Windus have in 
BESANT and RICE. The Volumes was 


& Co. otal be published Monthly, at 


paration a choicely 
the Ballantyne oon, on a 


rinted LIBRARY EDITION of the NOVELS of 
Bone acom Novel), from a specially fount of 
Crown 8vo. page, and han 
Shillings each. 


"The first Volume 


READY-MONEY MORTIBOY, 


with an Etched Portrait of James Rick, and a New Preface by WaLTER BrsanrT, 


partnership with James Rice. 


telling the story of his literary 


THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. By 
“Children of Gibeon,” &c. With Etching of Portrait by Joun Prrrim, B.A., and Illustrations by A. 


Forustier. 3 vols., Crown 8vo. 


Wauter Besant, Author of 


CHILDREN OF GIBEON. By Watrer Besant, Author of “All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men,” ‘Dorothy Forster,” &c. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


LITTLE NOVELS. By Cots. 


8 vols., Crown 8vo. 


RED SPIDER: a Romance. 


Crown 8vo. 


By the Author of “John Herring,” &c. 2 vols., 


(Immediately. 


A SON OF HAGAR: A Romance of our Time. 
Shadow of a Crime.” Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d 


By Haut Carne, Author of “ The 


(Preparing. 


OLD BLAZER’S HERO. By D. Curistrz Murray, Author of “ 


&c. With Illustrations by A. McCormick. 2 vols., Crown 8vo., 12s. ° 


GLOW-WORM TALES. By James Payrn, Author of “Lost Sir Mnasingberd 


8 vols., Crown 8vo. 


THE MERRY MEN, and other Tales and Fables. 


By R. Louis Stevenson, 


Author of “ Dr. Jekyll,” ‘‘ New Arabian Nights,” &. Szconp Epition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


MARY JANE’S MEMOIRS. By Grorcz R. Sims. 
of Mary Jane. Post 8vo., illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


With a photographed portrait 


DISAPPEARED : a Novel. 


By Saran Tytuer, Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” 


“St. Mungo’s City,” &c. With Six Illustrations by P. Macnas. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


RADNA: or, The Great Russian Conspiracy of 1881. By the Princess Onea. 


___ Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


(Shortly. 


THE FROZEN PIRATE, the New Novel by Mr. Cuarx Russextz, Author of “The 


Wreck of the Grosvenor,’’ will begin in “ BELGRA 


for July. One Shilling Monthly. 


“THE RIGHT HONOURABLE ”: a Romance of Society and Politics. By Justi 
McCarruy and Mrs. CAMPBELL Prazp. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


THE EVIL GENIUS: a Novel. 


White.” Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


By Author of “The Woman in 


NEW VOLUMES OF CHATTO & WINDUS’S TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 
Babylon. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


The Master of the Mine. 

By CHARLES GIBBON. 
Loving a Dream. 

A Hard Knot. 

By JOHN HABBERTON. 
Brueton’s Bayou. 


By TIGHE HOPKINS. 
*Twixt Love and Duty. 


By Justin McCarthy. 
Camiola. 

By D. Christie Murray. 
First Person Singular. 
Cynic Fortune. 

By OUIDA. 

Othmar. 


James Payn. 
~ The Talk of the Town. 


By JAMES | 


By W. Clark Russell. 
In the Middle Watch. 


By KATH. SAUNDEBS. 
Sebastian. 
Heart Salvage. 
By George R. Sims. 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 
By MARE TWAIN. 


Life on the Mississippi. 


Sarah Tytler. 
Noblesse Oblige. 
Lady Bell. 


BIRD LIFE IN ENGLAND. By oa Lester Arnoup, Author of “On the 
Indian Hills” &. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, *. 


A BOOK FOR THE HAMMOCK. 
“Round the 


Wreck of the Grosvenor,” 
extra, 6s. 


(Shortly. 


W. Criarx Russetzt, Author of “The 
ire,” “A Voyage to the Cape,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth 
[Preparin 


ng. 


SELECTIONS from the POETICAL WORKS of ALGERNON CHARLES 


SWINBURNE, Fcap. 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


ACADEMY NOTES (1887). With Facsimile Sketches. Edited by Henry Buiack-. 


GROSVENOR NOTES (1887). 


BLackBuR 


With Facsimile Sketches. 


Edited by 


THE PARIS SALON (1887). With Facsimile Sketches. 3s. 
LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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CHAPMAN & HALLS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A HISTORY OF VAGRANTS AND VAGRANCY AND BEGGARS 


BEGGING. By C. J. Rrston-Turner. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
[in June. 


THE STATE PURCHASE OF RAILWAYS. By Cuantzs Waaine. 
my 8vo. 5s, 


LAST WORDS WITH GORDON. By Liecut.-General Sir Geratp Granam, 
V.C., G.C.M.G., K.C.B., R.E. Crown 8vo. 1s. 


COURT LIFE IN EGYPT. By A. J. Borzzr, Author of “The Ancient 


Coptic Churches of Egypt.” Demy 8vo., with Illustrations. 12s. 


SKETCHES OF LIFE IN JAPAN. By Major Henry Kyouzys, R.A. With 


Illustrations, demy 8vo. 12s. 


SADDLE AND MOCASSIN. By Francois Francis, Jun. Author of “ War, 


Waves and Wanderings,” and “In a London Suburb.” Demy 8vo. 12s. 


DOWN THE ROAD: REMINISCENCES OF A GENTLEMAN COACH: 


By C. T. S. Birch Rernarpson, Author of ‘‘ Sports and Anecdotes of Bygone Days 
With odueed Illustrations. Demy 8vo. [New Edition in une. 


THE! ANCIENT CITIES OF THE NEW WORLD: being Travels and 


Explorations in Mexico and Central America, 1857-1882. By Désiré CHaRNaY. Translated 
from the French. With upwards of 200 Illustrations, super royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


MODERN SCIENCE AND MODERN THOUGHT. With a Supplemental 


pter on Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘Dawn of Creation,” and Drummond’s ‘‘ Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World.” By S. Laine. Demy 8vo., 7s. 6d. [Fourth Edition now ready. 


SPORTS AND ANECDOTES OF BYGONE DAYS. By ©. T. S. Bron 


Reyrwarpson, Author of ‘‘ Down the Road.” With Illustrations in Colour. Large crown 8vo., 
12s. Second Edition. 


CHARLES READE: Dramatist, Novelist, and Journalist. A Memoir 


compiled chiefly from his Literary Remains. By Cuartms L. READE and the Rey. Comprox 
Reape. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 


MUSIC AND MANNERS: Personal Reminiscences and Sketches of Character. 
By W. Beatrr-Kineston. Second Edition. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 


THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH AND MONMOUTH: A Memoir. By 
Colonel Frank RussELL, Royal Dragoons. With Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s. 


ITALY: Present and Future. By Antonio Gattenca. Two vols. demy 8vo. 21s, 
TRAVELS, SPORT, AND POLITICS IN THE EAST. By the Marquis 


of Huntty. With Illustrations by the MarcHIonEss oF Huntiy. Demy 8yvo. 12s. 


THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM. By Ratru Inon (Olive Schreiner.) 


A New and Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth. 2s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
A FALSE START. By Hawzey Smarr. Three Vols. 


MY OWN LOVE STORY. By H. M. Trottorz. Two Vols. 
THE BROKEN VOW. A Story of Here and Hereafter. By the Rev. Canon 


Kwox Lirrte. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, Lonrep, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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MR. HENRY GEORGE THE “ORTHODOX” 


An Examination of Mr. George’s position as a systematic 
economist, and a review of the Competitive and Socialistic schools of economy. 


By ROBERT SCOTT MOFFAT. 
1 Vol. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


London: REMINGTON & CO. 


“Mr. George has thus performed upon the economical system of Ricardo an operation similar 
to that which Hume performed on the philosophical system of Berkeley, when, following the method 
by which Berkeley had eliminated matter, he also eliminated mind.”—Henry George, Book V., 
Chapter IT, 


*¢The moderation of language, strength of conviction, absence of party spirit, and perfectly 
balanced reasoning of Mr. Moffat, combined with his conversance with all the phases of political 
economy, well fit him to discharge the arduous duty of investigation of controversial doctrines. . . . 
Mr. Moffat supplements his examination of Mr. George’s position by an intelligent and comprehensive 
survey of the conflicting merits of divers competitive and Socialistic schools of y- ... Society 
owes a vote of thanks to the author.”— Whitehall Review. 


“Earnest enquirers after the truth of these subjects may be safely recommended to take up 
Mr. Moffat’s book, ‘ Mr. Henry George the “ Orthodox.”’ ”—Scotsman. 


“Mr. Moffat is precise in his’ numerous facts, and ably demonstrates the cause of, and the 
remedy for, the great and only too apparent evil (of excessive wealth and poverty), and those who 
study his genuinely clever work, we are assured, profit by it, and see more clearly into the subject 
of our country’s declining prosperity.”—Brighton Gazette. 


“‘ The present volume would, we are certain, have been hailed with pleasure and delight long ere 
this, for it would have had the effect of counteracting all the evils which have arisen from Mr. George’s 
teaching.”— Nottingham Journal. 


“Mr. Moffat brings a cool and critical judgment to the task, dissecting each fallacy with the 
calmness of a surgeon at the amputating table.”—The People. 


“Mr. Moffat has made a very valuable contribution to economic literature .... He has 
succeeded in establishing a claim on the attention of every thoughtful political economist.”—New- 
castle Chronicle. 


- book is really a valuable, if not a faultless, contribution to economic literature.” — Glasgow 


‘It is entitled to the rare praise of being an honest book, for the opinions of the author are his 
own, his conclusions are genuine ones, and the blame he administers is impartially distributed.”— 
Bristol Mercury. 


“The result is a learned book, indicative of great research and unflagging zeal. The tone is 
certainly high, and somewhat above the class of readers to whom ‘ Progress and Poverty ’ particularly 
appealed.”—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 


‘L’Autore non nutre grande simpatia per i celebrati maestri dell’ economia classica .. .. ma 
questo a parte la sua dottrina et la forza degli argomenti ch’egli porta contra le accuse del George 
sono veramente notevoli.”"—Prof. R. Dalla Volta in ** L’Economista” (Florence), 30th May 1886.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE ECONOMY OF CONSUMPTION: 


AN OMITTED CHAPTER IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
OUT OF PRINT: BRITISH MUSEUM READING ROOM. 
Gallery Catalogue, 2240 d. 
‘Every page bears the impress of careful study, and of a wide and far from superficial acquain- 
tance with the literature of the subject.”—Scotsman. 


“We gladly welcome Mr. Moffat’s book as a step in the right direction, and trust it may receive 
the consideration it deserves.”—Edinburgh Courant. 


“ Many of the results of his observation are extremely valuable.”—Economist. 
‘* He is an acute observer, and often reasons cogently.”—Spectator. 


W. H. ALLEN & CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THROUGH THE LONG DAY. 
Memorials of a Literary Life during Half a Century. 
By CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D., &. &e., 
Author of ‘‘ Egeria,” &. &c. 
Two Vols., with Portraits. Crown 8vo. Qls. 


NAVAL REFORM. 
From the French of the late M. Gabriel Charmes. 
Translated by J. E.. GOARDON-CUMMING. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 


WILLIAM THE THIRD. 
By W. H. TORRIANO, Barrister-at-Law. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 2s. 6d. 


LEAVES FROM MEMORY’S LOG-~BOOK. 
By AN ANCIENT MARINER. Edited by E. A. MONTRESOR. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


From the Foundation of Virginia to the Reconstruction of the Union. 
By PERCY GREG, 
Author of ‘‘ Across the Zodiac,” and ‘* Sanguelac.” 
Two Vols. With Maps. 32s. 


COLONIAL FRANCE: Its History, eemmnenents 


and Commerce. 
By CAPTAIN C. B. NORMAN, 
Late 90th Light Infantry and Bengal Staff Corps, Author of « Amerios ; or, the Campaign of 
1877,” ** Tonkin; or, France in the Far East.” 
Demy 8vo. With Map. 15s. 


HISTORY OF INDIA UNDER VICTORIA, FROM 
1836 to 1880. 


By CAPTAIN LIONEL J. TROTTER, 
Author of “A History of the British Empire in India,” “ Warren Hastings: a Biography,” & 
Two Vols. Demy 8vo. 30s. 


ADVANCE AUSTRALIA! 
An Account of Eight Years’ Work, Wandering, and Amusement, in Queensland, New South 
Wales, an Victoria. 
By THE HON. HAROLD FINCH-HATTON 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A CHAPLAIN IN THE 
ROYAL NAVY. 


Being Notes and Scenes from the Writings of the Rev. GUISE W. TUCKER M.A., late 
Chaplain of Greenwich Hospital, and Vicar of Ramsay, Essex. 
Compiled and Edited by HIS WIDOW. 
With a Prefatory Letter by Admiral Sir W. Kine Haut, K.C.B. 
Crown 8vo. ‘7s. 6d. 


wUNDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO. 13, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, 
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AN IMPORTANT INVENTION.—Mr. C. B. Harness, 
the well-known Inventor of a Belts, and other Cura- 
tive Electrical Appliances, has lately introduced a NEW TRUSS, 

ENOWE aS 


HARNESS’ Washable ELEGANCE, 


XYLON ITE TR U S S CLEANLINESS. 


Which has already been highly approved of 
and adopted by the Highest Scientific and WASHABLE 
Medical Authorities. It gives complete 
comfort and support without irrita- 

tion, and has a beautifully-smooth, 
flesh-coloured surtace of a wash- 

able and durable material. 

It is cheap, and ,is 

teed to last a lifetime, 

No sufferer should 

be without one of 


the Market. 
Each Truss is Guaranteed to Last a Lifetime. 
Skilled Advice Free of Charge. 
Particulars Free on Appli to C. B. HARNESS 
59 The Medical Battery Company, Limited, 


OXPORD STREET, 


Just Published. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 32s. 


WITH CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, MAPS, AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Journals kept in Hyderabad, 
Kashmir, Sikkim, and Nepal. 


BY 


SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, BART., M.P., 
G.C.S.L, C.LE., D.C.L. (Oxon), LL.D. (Cantab.), &c. &., 
Formerly Resident at the Court of the Nizam of Hyderabad, Finance Minister of India, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Governor of Bombay, 


Author of “India in 1880,” ‘Men and Events of my Time in India,” “ Oriental Experience,” 
“Cosmopolitan Essays,” &c. 


EDITED, WITH INTRODUCTIONS, BY HIS SON, 


CAPTAIN RICHARD CARNAC TEMPLE, 
Captain, Bengal Staff Corps, 


Joint Editor of “‘ The Indian Antiquary,” Conductor of “ The Indian Notes and Queries,” 
Author of “‘ Legends of the Punjab,” &. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 
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MILNERS’ SAFE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


Safe Makers to 
Her Majesty’s [Government 
and the Principal 
Banking, Railway, 
Insurance, and 
other Public 
Companies. 


Milners’: Buildings, 
28, Finsbury Pavement, 
City. 


28, Market Street. 
LIVERPOOL.—Phenix Safe Works, 
and 8, Lord Street. 


THE 


Illustrated Aabal and Miltary 


PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL devoted to all Subjects connected with Her 
Majesty's Land and Sea Forces. 


This important representative Magazine has attained a very high position in all branches of the 
Naval and Military Services. The aim and intention of the Proprietors is that the Magazine should 
Teflect the progress and advancement of the Armies and Navies of Great Britain and other Powers 
equally with their shortcomings, in a spirit of patriotic candour and fair criticism. 

Each number contains important experiments, with drawings, connected with the advancement 
ef Naval and Military Science throughout the world, together with historical and other matter of 
great variety, fully illustrated. There is issued quarterly a comprehensive list of the locality of the 
Army and Navy, including the whole of the Volunteer Force, with the names of commanding officers. 


Vols. I. to V. are issued in handsome cloth cases, price 18s. 6d. each. 
London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


HESTER— 
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ORIENTAL 
CARPETS. 
CARDINAL 

HARFORD 


NOW READY. 
Uniform in size with the * Canterbury Poets,” 365 pages. Cloth Gilt. Price Is. 6d. 


DAYS OF THE YEAR. 


A POETIC CALENDAR OF PASSAGES FROM THE WORKS OF 


ALFRED AUSTIN, 
Selected and arranged by A. 8. 


With an Introduction by WILLIAM SHARP. 


Lonpon: WALTER SCOTT, 24 Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row. 


Now Ready. FIFTH YEAR, 2s. 


Academy 
Sketches 


188 7. 


A Supplemental Volume of Sketches of Paintings, Water Colours, éc., in 
the Royal Academy, Grosvenor Gallery, and other Exhibitions. 


Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN, 


Editor of the ‘* Academy” and ‘* Grosvenor Notes,” ‘* English Art,” &c., and Originator of 
the System of Catalogues Illustrés. 


Two Bundred Cllustrations. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, §8.W. 
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TOOTH-ACHE 


Cured Instantly by 
BUNTER’S 


BUNTER’S. Simple & Durable. 


Decayed Teeth. 
BUNTER’S DENTINE is the best permanent 


Stopping ever used by the Profession and the 
Public, on account of its simplicity and durability. 

It contains no metal or injurious ingredient. Any- 
one can easily prepare and place it in the cavity 
of the Tooth in a soft state, and in a few hours 
it becomes a perfectly hard and white Enamel, 

forming as it were a part of the original substance 
of the Tooth. 


Chemists, packet, or 
ine pd ps by A. & 


THE “FACILE” SAFETY BICICLE. 


(BEALE & STRAW’S PATENT.) 


The “ FACILE” is incomparably the best roadster 
ever introduced, whether for elderly or — riders, 
—S Safe, S ly, Comfortable, and Easy to Learn, 


ten records of over 200 miles in one 


NERVINE. 


CURES TOOTH-ACHE INSTANTLY by 
soma constriction of the nerve. Prevents 

cay. Saves Extraction. Neuralgic Headaches 
and all Nerve Pains Removed. Sleepless Nights 
prevented by using 


BUNTER’S NERVINE. 
Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. 


During 
day have been made on the road, including Mr. Adams’s 
e of 2663 miles in ore day, which beats all previous 
records on any Machine. 
DeEscriptivE PaMPHLET FREE. 


Sole Manufacturers— g 


ELLIS & CO. LIMITED, 
47, Farringdon 2d., London, E.C. 


HENNIG BROS. NEW AND SECONDHAND BILLIARD TABLES. 


ILLIARD, POOL, OR PYRAMID BALLS, FULL SIZE, REAL Ivory, 
from 68.’each. Cloths for full-sized Tables and Cushions, 62s. 6d. ; ditto, superior, West of England, 80s. 

Cues (well-seasoned ash). 1s. each ; ditto, superior hardwood b tted, 2s., 2s. 6s., 3s. 6d., 4s., 
4s. 6d.; Ebony butted, 5s. each. Gue Cases, 2s. 6d., 3s. each. ‘Cus Tips (best pont only), 
1s., 1s. "Od., 1s. 4d., and 1s. 6d. per box of 100. Cue Tip Chalks, 1s. 6d. per gross. Re-stuffing 
Cushi ons, with Rubber warranted not to get hard in the coldest weather, £7 10s. | 
and colouring Balls, 8d. each. Old Balls exchanged and Tables re-covered, . Eve: 
of Billiard Work executed with dispatch and at moderate charges. Write for Price 
Cloth and Cushion Rubber Samples. 


HENNIG BROS., 11, High Street, London, W.C., near Soho Square, and opposite 
St. Giles’s Church. Established 1862. 


Established 1851. 
B IRKBECK BANK, — Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 


Two CENT. INTEREST allowed on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £100. 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of the of other Securities 
and Valuables ; the Collection of ir of Pa. = dC and sale of Stocks, 
Shares, and Annuities, Letters of Credit and ircular Notes inoeel. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT Manager, 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 


All Applications regarding Advertisements in The NATIONAL 
REVIEW, to be made to 
R. ANDERSON & Co., 
Advertisement Agents, 
14, Cockspur St., Charing Cross, S.W. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received for all LONDON, PROVINCIAL, INDIAN, 
and Colonial Papers, PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES, &c. 


“i 
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SERVICES. 


CHANDELIERS FOR CANDLES, GAS, 4 ELECTRICITY. 


Novelties in Grape-Stands, Birthday-Cards, Vases, 
Table Decorations, Fountains, Fish and Fern Bowls, &c. 


LONDON: Show Rooms, 100, OXFORD STREET, W. 


ROCK 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1s06. 


15, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 
FINANCIAL POSITION. 


TOTAL FUNDS - - £3,000,283 
TOTAL BONUS ADDITIONS. Made to Policies - - £3,646,588 
TOTAL PROFITS declared at _ Division — - £592,076 
ANNUAL INCOME - - - £245,762 


INVESTMENT POLICIES 


Non-Forfeiture. Fixed Surrender-Values. Moderate Premiums. Fixed Number of Payments. 


LOW RATES OF PREMIUMS. 
Deferred Bonus Policies and Without Profit Policies. 


INVESTMENT SECURITY POLICIES, 


Assuring the Repayment of Invested Capital. 


For New Prospectus and Forms of Proposal apply to 
GEORGE S. CRISFORD, Actuary. 


Possessing all the Properties of the Finest Arrowroot, 


Brown Corn Flour 


Is a Household Requisite of Constant Utility 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND 
THE SICK ROOM. 


NOTE,—Unlike many other Corn Flours, this bears the Name of its Manufacturers 
who offer the guarantee of their long-established reputation for its uniformly Superior Quality. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW.) 


No. 52.—JUNE, 1887. 


CONTENTS. 


1.—Onr Indo-Chinese Frontier. By Sir Ricuarp Temp.e, Bart., M.P. 
2.—Old and New Oxford. By T. E. 
3.—Queen’s Plates —Horse Supply. By Lord RIBBLESDALE 
4.—In the Heart of the Forest. By ALFRED AUSTIN 
5.—The Byron Ladies. By Henry Hayman, D.D. 
6.—Notes on New Zealand. By E. Broprs Hoare * 
7.—A Note on the Royal Academy and the Salon. By Wittram Snare 
8.—State-directed Colonization. By Lord BRaBazon 
9.—The Foreign Missions of the Church of England. By Rev. F. Arwotp 
10.—England in the Mediterranean. By Haroip A. 
11.—Politics at Home and Abroad 


Correspondence :—The English Sirsimcnaies in its relation to Music.—The History of an 
old English Family.—The Working Man and the Crisis . 


FIELD LANE REFUGES AND RAGGED SCHOOLS 


VINE STREET, CLERKENWELL ROAD. 


President.—_THR RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, K.P. 
Vice-President.—_THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, K.G. 
Treasurer.—_WILFRID A. BEVAN, ESQ., 54, LompaRD STRERT. 


Tuis Cuarirty (founded in 1842) maintains constantly 260 Destitute and Homeless Children and y and 
-affords them the ene don Religious Instruction and of Industrial Training. It moreover gives, six days a 
week, Dinners to nearly other Ragged Children. 


atte rhe, stitution also holds Reigns Services on Sundays for outcast! Men and Women, with an average 
nm ce of 


The BENEFITS of this CHARITY ¥ Dispensed Amongst the POOR Exceed 3,500 Weekly. 
18 WOrK as— 
“OA perfect network of charitable o ———y —an immense boon to the 


poor.’’ 
Tue InstiTuTToN, being dependent upon V tary Contributions leads for port 
maintain and extend its. work, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and will thankfully received by M: BARCLA 
y Messrs. Y, BEVAN, 


-» 54, Lo treet ; Messrs. RANSOM & CO., 1, Pall Mall East ; or Secretary at the Institution. 
BEQUESTS ARE ALSO’ EARNESTLY’ SOLICITED. 


PEREGRINE PLATT, Secretary. 


“ The Best Pens invested 


Ask FOR 
MACNIYEN & CAM 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON'S.” P32. 
‘* They are a treasure. ”— Standard. They are the best,”— Globe. 
Pen Makers to H.M. Government 
The BIG “J” "Owl, and the Wavetley Lhe HINDOO Pens, Nos. 1, 2&3. 


—jJ SIXPENCE & ONE SHILLING PER BOX, ON 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON OF ALL STATIONERS. 


es 2,347 NEWSPAPERS RECOMMEND THEM. 
THE FLYING DUTCHMAN” PEN 
Writes about 300 words with one dip of ink. 
“ THE Pigeon OF THE AGE.” SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Specimen Box, containing all the kinds, by post, ls. 1d. 


Patentees : WACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23, 25, 27, 29, 31, & 38, Blair St., Edinburgh. (#536:) 
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LUXURY 


BARBER & COMPANY’S 


(SEE THAT YOU HAVE NONE OTHER) 


FRENCH COFFEE 


As used in Paris, in its Highest Perfection 


TENPENCE PER POUND 


This is the choicest and most carefully selected Coffee “roasted on the French principle,” 
and mixed with the finest Bruges Chicory. 


2lbs. in Tins sent free for 2s. 4d. by Parcels Post to any Post Town in the 
United Kingdom and Channel Islands; 5lbs. in Tins for 5s. 6d. 


BARBER «& co.., 
274, REGENT-CIRCUS, OXFORD-ST., LONDON, W. 


61, Bishopsgate-street, City. | Hastings—Havelock-road Brighton—147, North-street. 
11, Boro’ High-street, S.E. and Robertson-street. | Bristol—38, Corn-street. 
102, Westbourne Grove, W. Manchester—93, Market-street. Liverpool—1, Church-street ; 
42, Great 4 ences W. | Preston—104, Fishergate. and Minster Buildings 
King’s C ross, N | Birmingham—Quadrant, New-st. | and London-road. 


Remittances to be crossed ‘‘ London and Westminster Bank.” 
Postal Orders from 1s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. can now be obtained for One Penny, at all Post Offices. 


THE CHILDREN’S AID AND REFUGE FUND, 


In connection with the REFORMATORY AND REFUGE UNION, 
established 1856. 


Office: 32, CHARING CROSS, S.W. (9pposite the 
President: LORD ABERDARE, G.C.B. 


Tue Oxssects of this Fund are the rescue, maintenance, 
and proper training of destitute and neglected Children of 
all ages and both sexes. 

1,103 Children have been rescued from Dens of Infamy. 


3,437 Children are in Industrial Homes, to which Grants have 
been made. 


anne one (boys and girls) have been aided by the “ Boys” 


PARTICULARS oF THE WORK WiLL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 
Funds are Urgently Needed. 


Contributions, especially Annual Subscriptions, are 
very earnestly solicited, to maintain this effort to prevent the 
drifting of the young into paths of crime, and will be thank- 
fully received by the Bankers, or by the Secretary. 
Bankers: Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE & CO., 
1, Pall Mall East, S.W. 


Secretary: ARTHUR J. S. MADDISON. 


«79 Seek and to Save that which was lot.” 
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OUR INDO-CHINESE FRONTIER. 


Tue annexation of Upper Burma has added, not only a new 
province to the Indian Empire, but also a new frontier. Here- 
tofore we have had but one “frontier,” politically and strategi- 
cally, namely, the North-Western. That frontier, which has been 
dangerously troublesome ever since 1837, has become still more 
80 since the events of 1885, till now, after the lapse of the half- 
century, it is the point upon which the anxious forebo lings of all 
well-informed persons are turned. No bright anticipation, no 
chance of expansion, no germ of development, is to be found 
there. We stand to our arms, resolved to hold our own; beyond 
that we expect nothing, we shall indeed be thankful even if we 
do that much successfully. But on the opposite side of the 
Indian Empire, on the North-Eastern Frontier, once more we 
catch the rays of that hope which has very often, if not invari- 
ably, cheered us on the path of Imperial progress. There we 
see manifold chances of expansion and the germs of a development, 
the ultimate growth of which no man now living would venture 
to estimate. To the North-East there are directed not the fore- 
bodings, but the patriotic anticipations of those who know not 
only the Imperial necessities of England, but also her capacity 
for consolidating the empire advantageously to herself, and to all 
races of men coming under her sway. 

All this, too, may be compassed in full consistency with our friendly 
attitude towards and with our perfect recognition of her indepen- 
dence. The same recognition embraces Siam also, and any other 
nationality with which we may come into contact in that quarter. 

In this paper, then, I propose to consider briefly our new 
North-Eastern Frontier, its position, its defensibility, its main- 
tenance. Fortunately the best means of securing these objects 
consists in the extension of railways. And for rendering such 
means effective, our national resources in unemployed capital, 
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in mechanical power, in engineering talent, give us an unrivalled 
advantage. Of all present questions in the Indian Empire, while 
that of the North-Western Frontier is the most grave and mena- 
cing, that of the North-Eastern Frontier is the most spirit-stirring 
and hopeful. If it were asked what could England at this 
moment do to improve her Eastern position in a sensible degree, 
we might answer, let her settle her North-Eastern Frontier, so 
far as this can be fairly and judiciously done, by initiating, 
propelling, or encouraging railway enterprise in that quarter. 

With this view let us survey the political geography of the 
North-Eastern Frontier, that is the outer or foreign frontier of 
Burmah—which is now wholly British from end to end. By 
foreign frontier I mean that which faces and confronts foreign 
countries, in contradistinction to the inner or home frontier, which 
looks towards India proper. As this grand border-line runs from 
south to north, a distance of about 2,000 miles, we may begin 
from the southern extremity, or the south-eastern corner of the old 
province of Tenasserim, now a division of Burma. This province 
is a long and narrow strip of land along the coast of the Bay of 
Bengal. 

This extremity below Mergui is on one of the narrowest parts of 
the Malay Peninsula, a long-stretching neck of land which 
separates the Bay of Bengal from the Gulf of Siam, and terminates 
in the Strait of Malacca. 

From the isthmus point south of Mergui, the eastern border of 
the Tenasserim province running northwards is formed by a range 
of hills separating the province from the basin of the river Meinam 
(or more properly Meh-Nam), which runs into the Gulf of Siam, 
and near the mouth of which the Siamese capital, Bang-kok, is 
situated. The Meh-Nam basin may in general terms be described 
as the territory of Siam Proper. 

Then the border passes by the Lower Shan States, in the up- 
lands of which the Meh-Nam has its source, and which are 
dependent on Siam. 

Tenasserim then joins on to the old province of Pegu, nowa 
division of Burma, and the border becomes that of Pegu province, 
separating the province from the Siamese Shan States. 

The border now reaches the well-known Shan States, which be- 
longed to the Kingdom of Burma, and have since the beginning of 
1886 become dependencies of the British Crown. The boundary- 
line here takes a sweep eastwards right through the Shan uplands, 
dividing the Siamese Shans from the British Shans, crossing the 
hilly region above the source of the Meh-Nam, and stretching to 
the watershed of the upper section of the Meh-Kong or Cambodia 
river. 
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The lower portion of the Meh-Kong basin is quite beyond our 
purview. We have nothing to do with that, as it belongs to 
France, and forms the French possession of Cambodia, with the 
Capital at Saigon. But this upper section of the Meh-Kong is 
quite apart, distant indeed about 1,500 miles from Saigon. As 
regards European Powers, it is as yet no-man’s-land. Whether 
it belongs, indeed, to any Asiatic kingdom may be doubtful. 
And we may remark, in passing, that the French, though undis- 
puted masters of the Meh-Kong delta and lower basin, have no 
exclusive claim whatever to the whole valley of that great river, 
for one section of the extreme upper course appears to be within 
the Shan States of Burma, and would, in that case, fall within 
the British Empire. This is a noteworthy point, and is among 
the many important consequences flowing from the annexation of 
Burma in 1886. I adduce the point with caution, however, lest 
in such remote regions there should be a question as to the 
boundary. 

The boundary-line, then running round the British Shan States, 
passes along the watershed of the Upper Meh-Kong, and then 
runs northwards again. This course takes it up to the border of 
the Chinese province of Yun-nan; that province is thus touched 
in its south-western corner, near the well-known Talifoo. 

It then runs north-westwards athwart one of the most inhos- 
pitable and least explored regions of Asia, hard by the sources of 
the Irawaddy and the Meh-Kong, and not very far from the head- 
waters of some of the Yang-tse affluents. It thus passes through 
rocks and forests, 

Alpibus impositas tremendis, 
till it joins the eastern limits of the Indian province of Assam. 

Here is, indeed, a long frontier extending from the southern 
to the northern extremity, for full 2,000 miles. Of this length 
about 600 miles are conterminous with Siam, about 500 miles 
with the Siamese Shan States, and about 900 miles with Chinese 
Yunnan. 

This Eastern or North-Eastern Frontier contrasts favourably in 
all respects with the North-Western Frontier. It is mountainous or 
hilly, indeed, at many points wooded, and generally wild. But it 
is not inhabited by fierce or fanatical tribes. It is not the scene 
of chronic disturbance. It is not menaced by any external Power. 
It is not in contact with intractable or untameable races. It does 
not consist of stony, naked, and barren regions. On the contrary, 
it is clothed with tropical or semi-tropical vegetation. It is but 
thinly peopled, indeed, and its scanty population has not shown 
much tendency to increase. But the soil is rich and fertile, the 
‘means and resources for human habitation are great and varied. 
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Such habitation must spread so surely as the Pax Britannica shall 
be established. 

But the contrast with the North-Western Frontier does not 
end here. The ways across that Frontier, from the British side, 
lead to nothing profitable for British interests. They may be 
ways leading to danger for British enterprise and valour. They 
may be ways for our enemies to advance along to attack us. But 
ways for us to move along for our own advancement they are 
not; and probably never will be. On the other hand, the ways 
across the North-Eastern Frontier lead to regions full of prospective 
advantage for British commerce and for British expansion in every 
way. If wisely pursued they may teem with benefit to ourselves 
nationally, and to every race with which we come in contact 
there. 

Now, what are the countries to which these last-named ways. 
lead us? We answer at once, Siam and China. Let us briefly 
consider these two subjects in order. 

Firstly, then, as regards Siam. Moulmein is the Capital of 
Tenasserim, near the shore of the Bay of Bengal. Bang-kok is the 
Capital of Siam, near the head of the Gulf of Siam. At the 
back of each of these Capitals—centres of trade, population, and 
enterprise—is a fertile and well-peopled territory. But the two-. 
territories are separated by a mountainous range and by some 
belts of jungle. Still, a passage can be found through the moun- 
tains without any engineering difficulties of a considerable kind. 
The other sections of the line present no noteworthy difficulty at 
all. The distance by a possible line of railway between the two 
places would be about 550 miles. Such a railway would establish 
a land connection between the Gulf of Siam and the Bay of Bengal. 
It would bring Siam in direct contact with Burma, and through 
Burma with the Indian Empire. 

Let us now look somewhat closer at the proposed line, begin- 
ning from Moulmein, that is, from the British terminus. Moulmein 
is situated at the head of an estuary navigable for ocean-going 
ships, about twenty miles from the shore of the Bay of Bengal. 
It is situated near the junction of three rivers rising in Shan- 
Siamese mountains, namely, the rivers Gyne, Attaran, and Salwin. 
Around this great confluence of waters is a noble plain with waving 
rice-harvests. The town is built at the foot and on the side of a 
hill. From the pagoda-crowned summit of that hill is to be seen 
one of the loveliest views in the East, both at sunrise and sunset. 
Would that I could by word-painting pourtray to the reader the 
loveliness of the scene, as I once sketched it during an autumnal 
afternoon. In respect of beauty, Moulmein is the queen of the 
Indian Seas. 
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From Moulmein to Bang-kok the railway line is well described, 
delineated, and in parts pictorially illustrated by Mr. Holt Hallett 
in a lecture delivered before the Royal Geographical Society in 
London, in November 1885, and published in the Proceedings of 
that Society. 

It would start from Moulmein, crossing the fine plain on the left 
or southern bank of the Gyne, to the watershed range, over which 
it would pass at a height from 1,200 to 1,500 feet above the sea. It 
would then descend to a height of 900 feet, and cross the Thoun- 
gin river at Myawady, where it passes within Siamese territory. 
It then traverses some uplands and a low range of hills, and passes 
into the basin of the river Meh-Ping, an affluent of the Meh-Nam 
(or Meinam) at Raheng, a considerable town, distant by this route 
about 170 miles from Moulmein. From Raheng it moves along a 
flat alluvial tract for the remaining 380 miles of its course to its 
other terminus at Bang-kok. It then runs first along the bank of 
the Meh-Ping, and then along the bank of the Meh-Nam to Bang- 
kok. The bridging of these rivers might cause some expense. 
But apparently the line, reaching the right bank of the Meh-Ping, 
might be carried along that bank to the confluence, and then 
along the same, or right, bank of the Meh-Nam without any bridge 
at all. 

The line would have the British seaport of Moulmein, with a 
population of 50,000, at one end, and with the Siamese seaport of 
Bang-kok, with a population of 500,000, at the other end, and with 
Raheng midway, with a population of 20,000, it would pass 
through the heart of an alluvial country having from six to seven 
millions of inhabitants. The greater part of the way would run 
through a fertile territory, with all the various kinds of tropical 
agriculture. The uplands are suited for the culture of other 
products, such as tea, coffee, cotton, tobacco. 

The following description of the country, from personal observa- 
tion, was given by Mr. Holt-Hallett, in January 1886, to the 
Royal Geographical Society :— 

The hot and moist climate and fertile soil in Indo-China produee a vegetation not 
yielding in variety and wealth to that of any known country. It is the most richly 
gifted by nature of Asiatic lands. The deltas of the Meh-Nam and Meh-Kong are chiefly 


rice-producing. The vast plains in the upper courses of the rivers, and the magnificent 
plateaux of the Shan States, are exceedingly fertile. 

They produce, in addition to rice and other cereals, cotton, tobacco, indigo, sugar- 
cane, tea, safflower, arrowroot—in fact, all the products of a tropical country. Straw- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries, besides buttercups, forget-me-nots, and roses, are 
found on the higher plateaux. A considerable portion of the country is covered with 
forests, in which teak, pine, eaglewood, gumtrees, cinnamon, cutch, wood-oil, dye- 
woods, india-rubber creeper, and many other useful tropical trees and plants abound. 

The wooded country and extensive grassy plains form the breeding-ground for elephants, 
' ponies, and cattle. The villages are imbedded in gardens, growing nearly every 
species of tropical fruit. To/the east of the Sittang the hills are generally metalli- 
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ferous, and, if the country is opened up, might well repay their exploration by 
mineralogists. 

This very important project can be undertaken by the British 
only in conjunction with Siam. The British may, indeed, make 
a beginning from their end, but, without the co-operation of the 
Siamese from their end, the beginning would be much less hopeful 
than it otherwise might be. I cannot here summarize the rela- 
tions of the British with Siam. These relations have, heretofore, 
been numerous, varied, and uniformly amicable. The closer they 
are rendered, the better for all concerned. The eyes of Siam, of 
course, are turned towards that potent British Empire which 
affords benign protection, or support, to many Native States. But 
its gaze cannot be wholly averted from another powerful neighbour, 
namely, the French Dominion which is growing up in Cambodia, 
Annam, and Tonquin. The future of Siam, then, may become a 
matter of some diplomatic delicacy, and I forbear to allude to it 
further, except to say that England should beware, and see to her 
just interests while there is yet time. A railway from Moulmein 
to Bang-kok would sensibly affect the political situation. In the. 
inception of such a scheme England is all-powerful, and no other 
Power can compete with her herein. The gravity of the case is so. 
obvious that a word ought to suffice for arousing the national 
interest. 

Nevertheless, the line from Moulmein to Raheng, or to any 
similar point in the Meh-Nam basin, is important to British in- 
terests, apart from Siam, and almost irrespective of its co-opera- 
tion, as will now be seen. 

Let us, then, revert to Raheng, on the Meh-Ping, in the basin 
of the Meh-Nam. From there a line—running from Bang-kok 
northwards, and thence branching off to Moulmein—would be 
carried right northwards along the banks of the same river Meh- 
Ping, or its affluent, through the Siamese Shan States. Or, other- 
wise, from there a line coming from Moulmein would run north- 
wards, whether the line from Bang-kok be undertaken or not. 
This line, in either case, passing northwards from Raheng, would 
leave Zimmé, a considerable trade-centre at a short distance to 
the left, or on the westward side. Locally, this may be matter for 
regret. But the preliminary examination of the country shows 
that a better engineering line—with a consequent diminution of 
expense in construction—could be obtained by keeping the line in 
the midst of the basin of the Meh-Nam affluents, to Muang-Ngow. 
Thence it would run still northwards to Kiang Hai, there leaving 
the upper basin of the Meh-Nam and entering the upper basin of 
the Meh-Kong. Pursuing its northerly course it would reach 
Kiang-Hsen, on the upper Meh-Kong itself, near the border line 
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that divides the Siamese Shan States from the Burmese Shan 
States. Kiang-Hsen is a point of much geographical importance 
in our survey. 

From Kiang-Hsen our line would enter territory which appears 
to form part of the Burmese Shan States, having on its left (that 
is on the east) for some distance the Ton-King (Tonquin) territory, 
and following the valley of the upper Meh-Kong, apparently 
within the Burmese Shan States and within the British Empire. I 
say apparently, because in such remote territory the boundary might 
be in question. The line would then make straight for the Yunnan 
frontier near Ssu-mao—the trading centre of Southern Yunnan. The 
distance from Raheng to Ssu-mao is about 500 miles. Ssu-mao is 
memorable in the annals of exploration as the place where 
Archibald Colquhoun, in 1882—who had travelled all the way from 
Canton with the intention of proceeding southwards to Zimmé and 
on to Bang-kok or Moulmein—had his enterprise frustrated by 
the misconduct of his Chinese interpreter. Doubtless it would be 
a very favourable point to be aimed at by British railway enter- 
prise, with the consent, at least, or with the co-operation of the 
Chinese Government. For if the rail once touched it, then an ex- 
tension right westward to Canton, some 800 miles distant, would be 
only a question of time. The extension would be through the two 
southern provinces of China, namely, Kwang-Si and Kwang-Tung. 
The physical character of the country is described by Archibald 
Colquhoun, who marched through it, in his book Across Chrysé. In- 
asmuch as at the back of Canton is Hong-Kong a British basis, the 
importance of this project, from several points of view, is manifest. 
If once the British got a railway of theirs to any point near Ssu- 
mao, then the moral pressure at that end, combined with friendly 
pressure from the other, or Hong-Kong end, must induce the 
Chinese to open their southern provinces to a railway system more 
or less under British auspices. The Chinese undertakings in this 
respect would be entirely consistent with their national indepen- 
dence. 

From the British point of view exclusively, then, this is the 
line, from Moulmein to Ssu-mao in South Yunnan, a distance 
of about 800 miles, a little more or less, via Raheng. This is 
irrespective of the exclusively Siamese branch from Raheng to 
Bang-kok. 

From Ssu-mao there is a route to the well-known Talifoo, some 
200 miles to the north-west, near the border between upper Burma 
and Yunnan. Talifoo is the point for which the trading caravans 
make on their march from Bhamo in Upper Burma to Yunnan. 
But if a railway approaching from the Meh-Nam basin and the 
Upper Meh-Kong basin were to touch Ssu-mao, then the policy of 
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extension would not tend towards penetrating northwards into 
Yunnan. It would rather tend westwards towards the coast near 
Canton and Hong Kong. 

By all the accounts of exploration, also on a consideration of the 
commercial and political geography, this is the most promising of 
all the future railway lines that can be devised. The matter may, 
indeed, be a question of time—perhaps of a considerable time. 
Still the sooner that it is practically thought out the better, so that 
we may know what to strive for, and so that the national policy 
may be framed. It may prove to be of great consequence to 
British interests. . 

Hereon some readers may ask, have we not at our disposal the 
whole of Burma which runs right up to the Chinese frontier at 
Yunnan? Shall we not have a railway system from Rangoon at 
the mouth of the Irawaddy to Mandalay, and ultimately to Bhamo, 
near the Yunnan border-line? If we are to touch China by rail- 
ways, is not this the natural line for our advance? Well, such 
might appear to be the case at first sight. But between Bhamo 
and Talifoo, there are obstacles in the mountains which divide the 
Upper Salwin from the affluents of the Upper Irawaddy. The 
Upper Salwin again is separated by mountains from the extreme 
upper section of the Meh-Kong; thus the engineering difficulties 
must be great. The particulars of this route, Talifoo to Bhamo, 
are known from the reports of Margery, Gill, and Baber, as well 
as from Colquhoun’s book. We read of alpine scenery, of chasms 
and rifts, reminding us of the caiions of the American Rocky 
Mountains, of breathless ascents and slippery descents, of cane- 
wood suspension bridges over seething torrents. The tapering and 
slender bridge-structure over the Meh-Kong, rushing deep between 
scarped walls of rock, must be a wondrous spectacle. All this may 
be held by some to constitute an impassable barrier to railway 
communication between Bhamo and Yunnan. Difficulties of this 
very character have, indeed, and yet will be, surmounted many 
times and in many regions by engineering science, and one day 
these obstacles may be made to yield also. But in comparatively 
poor and wild countries the search should primarily be for inex- 
pensive lines. The object is to avoid making a direct assault on 
engineering difficulties, and rather to turn and out-flank them. In 
this case the object can apparently be secured by making Moulmein, 
and not Rangoon, the Burmese terminus for our railway-line to 
South-Western China, and by following the valleys of the Meh- 
Nam and the Upper Meh-Kong instead of the valley of the Ira- 
waddy. 

Again, in respect of the point of contact with China, in southern 
or south-western Yunnan, Ssu-mao is distinctly preferable to 
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Talifoo, being nearer to the coast, and in a better position for 
communication with Canton. 
In his book Across Chrysé, vol. ii., Colquhoun, after paying a 
cordial tribute to the French explorers Lagrée, Garnier, de Carné 
—men who evinced devotion even unto death—writes thus :— 


The French looking westward at Ssu-mao, and seeing the mighty ranges lying 
between that place and Bhamo, found some consolation in the thought that, however 
enterprising and daring the English might be, no sane engineer would conceive the 
project of uniting Burma with south-west Yunnan by a railway. 

I have little doubt not only that this can be, but actually will be done, not by char- 
ging at the mountain barriers, but by turning their flank, and crossing the single range 
which separates Burma and its province of Tenasserim from the Shan country of 
Zimme. 


There is every reason to believe, then, that the gaze of British 
enterprise should be bent toward this great line from Moulmein 
on the Bay of Bengal, through the Siamese Shan States and the 
Burmese Shan States to Ssu-mao in southern Yunnan, with a view 
to ulterior extension to Canton. Such a line would draw closer 
the relations between the Indian Empire and Siam. It would 
provide a practicable route, with engineering advantage to the very 
best point of contact with Yunnan. It would provide for the 
British possessions at Hong-Kong joining hands with Burma. 
While giving a wide berth to any possessions or to any influence 
which the French may have in the Tong-King (Tonquin) region, 
it would prevent that region being made a basis for interference 
with the British position between northern Burma and southern 
China. The momentous consequences of these considerations are 
too manifest to need further description. 

The physical necessities of the case, depending on the confi- 
guration of the land, may compel us to move outside of Burma 
Proper, and so check the extension of railways beyond Bhamo 
toward China. Yet a grand field would be left for railway enter- 
prise within Burma itself. The line from near the Irawaddy 
mouth to Mandalay soon will be accomplished. ‘hat from Man- 
dalay to Bhamo will be in the near future. Then from Mandalay 
there is a practicable connection in prospect with the eastern 
extremity of the Indian province of Assam. Already a railway 
has reached to that extremity, though the connection with the 
Bengal railway system is not completely established. From this 
extremity a line could be carried across a comparatively low range 
of hills to one of the affluents of the Irawaddy which joins the 
main stream near Mandalay. There is reason for hoping that 
such a connection would cause fresh regions to be opened out for 
the production of tea. 

In writing this paper, I have no particular project in view, no 
special prospectus to advocate, no company to recommend. I only 
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desire to summarize the political and commercial geography before 
the world of capitalists, engineers, projectors, politicians; to urge 
on the attention of my countrymen the national interests involved 
herein. On our North-Western Frontier the railways are mainly 
for strategic or political objects, and only in part for commercial 
objects. But on this our North-Eastern, or Indo-Chinese, Frontier, 
the railways will be mainly for commerce, for the opening of new 
markets, for the spread of cultivation and habitation, for material 
development in every way. 


RicuarpD TEMPLE. 


OLD AND NEW OXFORD. 


Tue publication of Mr. Pycroft’s book containing recollections of 
Oxford, not, indeed, so far back as the days of Reginald Dalton, 
but as far back as, or farther than, the days of Tom Brown, 
combined with the interesting account of Magdalen fifty years. 
ago contained in the Life of Mr. Charles Reade, have moved 
me to renew a few of my own reminiscences of a later date than 
these, though still lying in the time of old Oxford, before the 
heavy hand of Radical Reformers had broken down her hedge and 
thrown open her vineyard to the world. A comparison of what 
Oxford was then with what she is now, from an outside point of 
view, and from the undergraduate’s point of view, will, I hope, 
possess some interest for readers of this Review. 

Of the men who were undergraduates at Oxford from twenty to 
forty years ago there are probably but few living who have never 
revisited it since. Some, of course, have never left it; others have 
taken up their sons to matriculate, as they themselves were taken 
up by their fathers aforetime. Others have interested themselves 
in politics or literature, and have come up to vote at the university 
elections; and others, again, have found their way back to Oxford, 
led by purely sentimental motives, a desire once more to bask 
in its influences; to look again on the beautiful and venerable 
scenes which delighted their youth, and to renew their college 
friendships among the gardens and the halls in which they 
ripened. Doubtless there must be a certain percentage who 
either came to grief or settled early abroad, or whose mode of 
life at home led them so utterly away from all university interest. 
that they have been dead to Oxford ever since they put on their 
gowns. These, of course, are very likely never to have seen Oxford 
again. But if anyone there be, at this moment, who after an 
absence of thirty years or so is moved to make a pilgrimage to 
Oxford by the pleasures of memory, we would warn him to do 
nothing rashly. Let him make as many inquiries beforehand as 
if he were going to a foreign land; and make up his mind whether 
he is prepared to face the shock he will experience. It might be 
as well even to consult a doctor, and ascertain that his heart is. 
quite sound, before venturing on the experiment. For I can 
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promise him that in many particulars—not, perhaps, intrinsically 
the most important, but likely to strike such a man as strongly, 
at least, as any others—he will find much to damp old associa- 
tions, and to bring him up very short, before he has been on foot 
many hours. 

Nothing, of course, can deprive Oxford of its romantic and lite- 
rary associations, and nothing, that is likely to happen, of its 
natural and material glories; only the extinction of civilization can 
obliterate the first, and only brute violence destroy the second. 
Oxford is still the Oxford of Campion, of Cavaliers and Jacobites, 
‘of Addison and Johnson, of Wellesley and Canning, of Keble 
and Newman. The hand of improvement has not yet touched 
Magdalene Tower, or New College Gardens, or St. Mary’s Church, 
or the noble sweep of the High Street. These are all there as 
they were a hundred years ago, and will be, let us hope, a hundred 
years hence. Even here, however, some of those useful deformities 
have crept in which bagmen call progress and men of taste vandal- 
ism. ‘Tramears run down “The High,” and Magdalene Bridge 
has been widened to make room for them. But what will make 
the deepest impression on the gaze of the long absent visitor, is 
the change which has taken place in the environs of Oxford. For- 
merly, whether we approached Oxford from the east or from the 
west, from the north or from the south, there was nothing to mar 
the effect of the coup d’ail which was in store for us. We came 
straight from the woods and the meadows into the heart of the 
University, and found ourselves at once surrounded by its colleges 
and churches, without having passed through any intermediate 
zone of modern brick and mortar. St. Clement’s, indeed, might 
call itself a suburb, but it was very short, and there was no other. 
Now, on the contrary, the visitor approaches Oxford through a 
fringe of genteel villas such as you may see at Highbury, or 
Camberwell, bespeaking the growth of a new world outside the 
old one, and little in harmony with the ideas of Oxford which he 
carried away with him a generation ago. Itis true that many of 
these houses are inhabited by tutors and professors. But one 
likes to think of a tutor or a professor living {either actually in 
his college or at least under the shadow of its walls, and within 
the sacred area of the solemn and stately structures which make 
Oxford what she is. But alongside the academic race which peoples 
the outskirts of the University, there is also a great influx of 
immigrants from other quarters, who have settled near Oxford 
for the sake of getting a cheaper University education for their 
sons, and hoping to turn Oxford into a big day-school, like the 
institution in Gower Street. Formerly all round and about 
Oxford it was difficult to find anything that was common-place. 
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Now she is surrounded with it; and though doubtless it is one. 
mark of prosperity, it spoils the effect of that semi-monastic 
repose which was one of the chief characteristics of the place in 
the olden time. I do not know whether it is necessary for me, 
at this stage of my remarks, to enter any protest against being 
misunderstood or supposed to mean that recent changes in the. 
University of Oxford have not been dictated by necessity. I am 
not dealing with the serious aspects of the question, but am merely 
recording for the amusement of others like myself, some of the 
thoughts which have awakened in me by the perusal of Mr. 
Pycroft’s book; and if I shall so write on any particular topic 
which does belong to a more serious class of consideration as to 
convey the impression that I like the old régime better than the 
new, it must be remembered that I ask nobody to agree with 
me. 

What the pilgrim may still do with little to alloy his satisfaction 
is to revisit all his old familiar haunts in the neighbourhood of 
Oxford: Bagly Wood, and Witham, and Cumnor, and Bablock 
Hythe, where the scholar gipsy was seen returning with his wild 
flowers from “ distant Wychwood”—now, alas, no more—and 
Iffly and Sandford and Shotover and Stow Wood and Beckly, and 
tumble-down old Islip, and Water Eaton and Elsfield. The bean- 
fields, I dare say, smell as sweet as ever by the side of the unfre- 
quented footpath which leads from Headington to Stow Wood ; but 
where is the very pretty girl who brought you eggs and bacon at 
the Royal Oak, as modest and good as she was pretty? Alas! it 
is the change in the human element, both in and around the 
University, which reminds us that we did not quit it yesterday. I 
wonder what has become of the very remarkable waiter at the Inn 
at Ensham, and whether men still go there to shoot, as they used 
to do in my time, coming home perhaps with a rabbit and a water- 
hen, and thinking they had done well. I remember once going 
there in a more ambitious spirit to shoot through two or three 
woods, the terms being a sovereign for the day, and take what you 
killed, and my bag that day really did boast of a pheasant, a 
hare, and two rabbits. But are there such men in Oxford now 
as the ‘‘ lad’ who rode with us on the dog-cart, and officiated as 
beater during the day, in company with another gentleman of 
essentially the same species, whom he picked up by the way. 
Has ‘‘ Windy Davis” left any successor to his name and his repu- 
tation, and his garments, to say nothing of his hunger and his 
thirst? I remember, after dinner, that when we objected to the 
enormous sum that was charged for our two ragged attendants, 
the waiter aforesaid assured us, in an injured tone, that they had 
had quite a plain dinner—‘‘ Just a loin of pork, Sir, and a plain 
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pudding, with two quarts of ale apiece.” Are these things still 
done, I ask ? 

But to return to the University itself, from which we have been 
too long absent. The first thing that strikes one after a long 
absence from Oxford, in strolling along the principal streets, is the 
scarcity of ‘‘ men,” by which, of course, every old University man 
will understand me to mean the favoured class to whom that term 
was applied par excellence. ‘Men,’ of course, do not now wear 
their caps and gowns out of college so generally as they used to do, 
if at all. But in my time it was easy enough to distinguish a 
member of the University without his academicals. When last at 
Oxford I remember passing lots of young fellows in the streets 
whom I could not, for the life of me, assign to any class of society. 
They did not look like townsmen ; they did not look like gowns- 
men ; they did not look like public school men come up to try for 
scholarships. I could not tell what they were. When, after a long 
time, I confided to my wife that I feared, after all, these must be 
the University men, of whom I had often talked to her, her dis- 
appointment was mingled with sarcasm. I remember, once upon 
a time, that an old London friend of mine, who had been a 
journalist from his youth up, told me he had lately met in Fleet 
Street a little tradesmen, who, for some reason or other, had, many 
years ago, been admitted to a small convivial club, of which my 
friend was a member. He had not seen him for a long time; but 
as soon as he reminded him of the club, “ Ah, Sir,”’ exclaimed the 
little man, “‘ we was a lot.’”’” Now, I suppose, I had talked in the 
same strain to my wife, of the lot to which I belonged at Oxford, 
and of the fine fellows that we all were. At all events, it is 
clear that she expected something very different from what she 
actually saw: and so did I; and to this day I have never received 
any satisfactory explanation of it. I suppose it was my own 
imagination that was to blame; and that I was like Thackeray, 
who, meeting the head boy of his school many years afterwards in 
the world, was surprised to find that he was not seven feet high. 
But the change in the style of dress, and what I may call college 
etiquette, is a fact. The appearance of Charles Reade at Magdalen 
as Dean of Arts, in a green coat and brass buttons, was such a 
shock to the college traditions that it created a panic even among 
the junior members. Thirty years ago no man was ever seen 
in the streets of Oxford after lunch without being dressed as he 
would have been in Pall Mall. Tail coats were sometimes worn in 
those days in the morning, and the fast men still wore cutaways. 
But the correct thing for the quiet gentlemanly undergraduate was 
a black frock-coat, and tall hat, with the neatest of gloves and 
boots, and in this costume he went out for his country walk the 
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admired of all beholders, as he passed through Hinksey or 
Headington. In the same dress he usually went into hall, and 
appeared at wine parties ; though, now, I believe, shooting-jackets 
of all patterns, in which it is not given to every man to look like a 
gentleman, have taken the place of this decorous garb in which 
every one looked well. This change alone is one that makes a 
considerable difference in the outward aspect of undergraduate life 
at Oxford to one who remembers what it was. 

The life of undergraduates has changed as well as their attire. 
The introduction into the University of quite a new class of men, 
belonging to a lower rank of life has led to the formation of new 
social habits among men of the old stamp, which are, however, 
but an inadequate compensation for what has passed away. In 
the pre-Reform days, the whole body of Oxford men were, in 
many respects, like one gigantic common room: all members of 
a highly-exclusive society ; all members of the Church, and, with 
some very few exceptions, which did not in the slightest degree 
affect the tone or manners of the place, all gentlemen. To belong 
to the class to which, in those days, a University education was 
practically limited was a social distinction. It was considered a 
good deal to be able to say of one that he was a University man ; 
and though certain faults might be fostered in such an atmosphere 
which may have caused many people to rejoice over its dispersion, 
yet 1 do not know whether it did not tend to make Oxford a 
more pleasant place of residence for undergraduates than it has 
been since. Charles Reade’s reminiscences quite bear me out in 
this suggestion—it may be said perhaps in spite of himself— 
though it must be owned there is a great deal of exaggeration in 
the book, of which the account of Mr. Slatter’s school is not the 
least remarkable example. Every individual felt himself the 
member of a little aristocracy, and was conscious of the dignity 
of privilege. Now, however, with the abolition of Tests, the intro- 
duction of unattached students, and the foundation of a Non-con- 
formist college, all is changed. Oxford has been opened up with 
the result of dividing the University into two classes, separated by 
a much more strongly-marked line than ever distinguished them 
before. There is the class who still endeavour to keep up the old 
mode of life, and live as undergraduates lived before the flood ; and 
there are the new men who stand aloof from it, and live practically 
much the same lives as the students of Glasgow or St. Andrews. I 
heard the other day of the son of a labouring man who not only lives 
on his scholarship, but helps his family out of the surplus. All 
this was sure to happen. As soon as the whole nation woke up to the 
advantages of a University education, it was obliged to be brought 
within their reach. While classical culture, even in a very mode- 
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rate form, was the luxury of a few, and learning of still fewer, the 
hall monaster, hall patrician, and wholly exclusive system of 
Oxford might continue to flourish. But when the laity began to 
clamour for the wine of knowledge as well as for the bread, there 
was no withstanding the demand ; and though a few old-fashioned 
individuals may regret its effect on the University, none can doubt 
its beneficial effect upon the nation. 

Not that the old ideas, sentiments, and instincts have been 
eradicated at Oxford, or are likely to be eradicated very speedily. 
One consequence of admitting to the University in large numbers 
members of a class different from that to which nine-tenths of 
the undergraduates formerly belonged, has been to multiply other 
centres of exclusiveness in which the aristocratic element takes 
refuge. What men formerly found within the walls of their own 
college they now find in clubs. In my time I remember there was 
an Eton Club, and there may have been one or two more. But 
now I believe they are much more numerous, and are confined 
exclusively to men of a certain social standing. This is one very 
marked development of undergraduate life. And a still more no- 
ticeable feature of it is the institution of dining clubs. These 
have not yet spread, I believe, beyond a few colleges; but there is 
no reason why they should not, in time, become general. The 
dining club is formed of a certain college set, who are allowed a 
table to themselves in hall, and to have “ guest-nights,” after the 
manner of military messes. On these occasions they invite their 
out-college friends, and are permitted the use of wine, with a 
better dinner than is commonly provided, for which, of course, 
they pay extra. The whole party appears in full evening dress, 
and after dinner there is commonly an adjournment to some 
neighbouring billiard-room, to be followed by cards, and perhaps 
supper in the room of one of the entertainers. As far as the social 
life of Oxford is concerned, the dining club is the greatest novelty 
which has been introduced since my own days. It is not like a 
little private coterie, the members of which dine together in each 
other’s rooms, or at an inn. It is an established part of the 
college system recognized and sanctioned by the authorities, and 
if it has a tendency to wean men from large and noisy wine- 
parties, one can understand its encouragement. With this ex- 
ception, breakfast, wine, and supper-parties, hunting, cricket, and 
rowing seem to go on much as usual; but a new department in 
the school of ‘‘ manly exercises”” has come into existence lately, 
and attained a prominence which many disapprove. I mean, of 
course, “‘ athletics,” which now, as the ‘‘ University Sports,” have 
attained nearly as much celebrity as the Oxford and Cambridge 
Boat-race. 
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It is complained that colleges are valued now not merely by the 
younger and less studious undergraduates, but by the public 
opinion of the University, for their excellence in gymnastics as much 
as for their excellence in scholarship: that physical culture, in- 
stead of being a mere amusement, or, at most, a humble appendage 
of academic life, has now practically forced its way into the 
University curriculum, and rears its head boldly alongside of the 
intellectual culture which is the proper object of University educa- 
tion. As to the facts of the case, I do not pretend to speak with 
any confidence; but, assuming them to be true, it may be con- 
jectured that gymnastics have only provided one additional oc- 
cupation in the University for those undergraduates who would 
never, under any circumstances, have become students, and 
that while jumping and running have taken many men from 
billiards, they have taken very few from Plato or Thucydides. 
I do not know that this is the case; but it seems only pro- 
bable. That a man cannot devote himself to scholarship or logic 
is no proof that he is destitute of energy, resolution, or emu- 
lation; and if gymnastics provide a harmless safety-valve for 
energies which would otherwise have been expended on less 
worthy objects, what right have we to censure them? The mere 
lounging life which was spent by many undergraduates in my 
time, if it led them into no great expenses, led them into other 
dangers to which active outdoor amusements are the best possible 
antidote. 

Another great difference between old Oxford and new, of which 
Ihave been forcibly reminded by reading the Life of Mr. Reade 
is in the character of the Long Vacation. Reade, we are told, 
always retained his five rooms at Magdalen, “facing, on the south, 
the cloisters and towers of ancient Magdalen, and on the north 
overlooking the grove, with its browsing deer and the romantic 
water-walk’’; and here he came in the depth of the Long Vaca- 
tion to have Oxford to himself, and to shoot over the college 
property at Tubney. I can conceive no kind of life more nearly 
resembling Paradise than this. In those old Long Vacations, 
mpw édOcy vias Axadv, Oxford was delightful. For a Don, with 
his own rooms in a beautiful college like Magdalen, and enjoying, 
at the same time, country life and field-sports, it must have been 
perfectly delicious. With all the dignity of a college fellow in the 
olden days, with all the ease and freedom of an inn, breathing an 
atmosphere of literature and romance, surrounded by libraries, and 
within easy reach of a little snug partridge-shooting, such a man 
must have wished, forty years ago, that August and September 
would endure for ever. The undergraduates had all vanished. 
The educational machine was still. Only here and there a stray 
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eoach, with a stray pupil, was to be seen. A great calm had 
settled down upon the queenly city. Her gardens and her towers, 
her hoary quadrangles and her melancholy cloisters, acquired fresh 
charms and spoke to one in deeper tones. Then, and then only, 
did one know what real repose meant. But now-a-days, as I 
understand, there is no real vacation, or only a short one, at 
Oxford. Men and Dons remain in residence. The work of the 
University goes briskly on, and the September Sabbath is no 
more. It has done me good to find how much it was appreciated 
by Charles Reade. 

Whatever changes have taken place in the undergraduate world 
at Oxford, have had their parallels among the fellows of colleges; 
and I fancy that in these changes, also, one well acquainted with the 


old and the new régime would see the same mixture of things to be 


regretted and things to be desired which is to be found in all 
human vicissitudes. I remember that in the days of old Oxford 
it used frequently to be lamented, by persons, perhaps, who had 
never considered very carefully the difficulties in the way of 
such a change, that there was so little familiar intercourse 
between the younger tutors and the undergraduates. Unques- 
tionably mistakes were made for want of it. But with the 
system of collegiate discipline which ruled at Oxford thirty 
years ago, it would have been almost impossible. To have 
made it effective, young tutors and fellows not more than two or 
three years older than the undergraduates themselves, with all the 
memories and associations of their own undergraduate days fresh 
upon them, must have mingled on terms of equality with the men 
under their command, have visited them in their own rooms, 
drank wine with them, and smoked with them. And how would 
it have been possible always under such circumstances to keep the 
conversation within the charmed circle, outside of which no Don 
might step. There would have been more than one closed chamber 
which neither might enter, and the consciousness of it would have 
certainly impaired, if it did not destroy, that perfect freedom of 
communication which would alone make such intercourse of any 
value. At the same time I must readily admit that for want of 
that better knowledge of the undergraduate population which 
might in that way be obtained, tutors used to make egregious 
errors in their judgment of individual men. Mr. Pycroft tells us 
that men’s characters were discussed by the Dons over their wine 
in the common room. But they could judge only from the outside : 
by regularity at chapel and at lecture, quiet habits in college, and 
deferential civility to themselves. Such were the virtues which 
the Dons used to delight to honour, though all might be combined 
with indolence, dulness, and even vice : while other men of more 
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lively temperament, high animal spirits, and literary tastes, who 
only wanted taking by the hand, and a little encouragement and 
advice, to display steady application, were frowned upon as idle 
and dissipated. Mr. Pycroft thinks the Dons learned all that 
it was necessary to know from the scouts. But, without object- 
ing to a system of espionage, which the peculiar circumstances 
might render necessary, I have no hesitation in saying that no 
‘scout in the world could tell a tutor what he ought to want 
to know of the men under his charge, if he is to do them 
real justice. What does the scout know about the mortification, 
disappointment, and anger experienced by the man who finds 
himself thoroughly misunderstood ; of the shyness and ner- 
vousness which often prevent him from explaining himself; of 
the recklessness which takes possession of him when he finds that 
he can do nothing right, that his best efforts fail to win him a 
single smile or nod of friendly recognition from those whom he is 
solicitous to please, while performances much inferior to his own 
are selected for public commendation? The scouts cannot help 
the Common Room to save itself from errors such as these; 
but junior fellows mixing freely with the undergraduates could ; 
and, other considerations apart, would certainly form a very useful 
link in the chain between the older Dons and the men still in statu 
pupillart. It must be remembered, however, that then, as now, 
the number of young resident fellows who were not tutors, was 
‘comparatively small. After the year of probation was passed, those 
who did not intend to devote themselves to college work usually 
went elsewhere ; some to curacies, some to the Inns of Court, some 
to the public schools, some into the Civil Service; and at the 
present day, I imagine it would be more true to say that there are 
no resident fellows at all who are not engaged in academic work 
-of some description. 

I recollect more than one example in my own time of men whose 
careers were in great danger of being wrecked through the blind- 
ness or prejudices of particular Dons, who, however, were really 
able to plead the excuse that they knew no better. One man I 
remember, of considerable humour and a brilliant scholar, who, 
after carrying off one of the great University prizes, was warned by 
the tutors of his college to beware of the pride of intellect. This 
was all the honour he got in his own country; all the thanks he 
received for a distinction conferred upon his college such as it 
had not won for many years. This quaint return for months of 
hard work, spent on what everybody supposed to be a legitimate 
object of ambition, had a two-fold effect upon the man. It made 
the authorities ridiculous in his eyes; and, secondly, brought him 
-to believe that he should never be able to gain their good opinion. 
30 * 
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What was the result? He became wild, mutinous, and dissolute ; 
and though he continued to read, and distinguish himself still 
more highly, he ruined his chance of a fellowship, and lived and 
died in obscurity. 

I knew another, whose misfortunes were rather comic than 
serious, yet they illustrate the want of closer communication 
between fellows and urdergraduates even still more closely.. 
This man came up to college with a great love of scholarship and 
literature, which might easily have been nurtured into habits. 
of assiduous study. But he was fond of pleasure, irregular at 
chapel, and not always prepared for lecture. In some men at 
Oxford, if the Dons took a fancy to them, these were venial errors. 
But my friend was shy, even a little awkward, and certainly 
possessed none of the arts of a courtier. What made me say that 
his misadventures were comic, was a circumstance that arose. 
directly out of this deficiency in his character. One morning, 
five minutes before lecture, he found he had no shoes ready to 
wear. He roared for his scout, but in vain. The time passed, 
and he was obliged to stay away, for to have attended lecture in a. 
pair of red and green slippers would in those days have been re- 
garded as a deliberate insult to the tutor. Now, mark—when sent 
for to explain his absence, this man was too shy to give the real 
reason ; he fancied he should make himself ridiculous by saying he. 
had no shoes, so what he did say was simply this: ‘‘ If you please, 
Sir, I couldn’t come.” The tutor dismissed him with the remark 
that this was a very insufficient answer, and thenceforth gave 
out in all companies that S—— was the idlest man in college. 
The character clung to him. He heard of it, and very naturally 
resented it. But what we are said to be at school and college we 
often end by being, and S became more irregular than ever, 
and though in reality a strong conservative, with the highest 
reverence for authority, and a keen interest in Oxford studies, he 
became in the eyes of “the Dons” a radical, a rebel, and a pro- 
digal, who never opened a book! He was not any one of the 
three. He took good honours, and did well afterwards, but his 
career at Oxford was a failure. He missed the fellowship which 
was necessary to him, and just escaped going to the dogs. I men- 
tion these two instances because they show how invaluable would 
be the assistance and information which the college authorities 
might derive from men of their own order who mixed freely with 
the undergraduates, and understood the public opinion of the 
college. From such a medium of communication they would have 
learned at once that neither 8S. nor R. was the man they took 
him for. Much mortification would have been spared to both of 
them, much injustice would have been avoided, and a mistake 
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which at one time seemed to threaten both of them with ruin 
would never have been committed. 

As Oxford comes to be regarded more as a centre of learning, 
-and less as a place of moral discipline, there will be less chance of 
‘such mistakes; and even now I believe some progress has been 
made towards breaking down the old barriers. There is more com- 
panionship than there used to be between the reading men in 
‘college and the younger fellows, tutors though they may be, and 
the inconveniences which were apprehended from such intercourse 
-do not seem to have arisen. There is at the same time a good deal 
‘of other society now open to undergraduates, which of old was 
entirely closed to them. The married tutors and others who now 
live at Oxford and inhabit the genteel villas at which we have 
already called, open their doors hospitably to the younger 
members of the University, and the undergraduate can now enjoy 
ladies’ society at Oxford as freely as he can at home. Evening 
parties, lawn tennis, all the usual amusements which elsewhere 
bring the sexes together, now flourish in luxuriance within earshot 
-of “ Tom,” with a wholesome moral effect, of course, but with 
some shock, nevertheless, to the genius loci; whose ancient, 
solitary reign, is thus invaded by the rustle of petticoats, and the 
Jaughter of lively damsels. 

It is probable, moreover, that with the changes which have taken 
place in the college system during the generation that has passed, 
undergraduates may have less to fear from the hasty and capricious 
judgments of the college authorities. These, I suppose, are no 
longer exactly what they used to be. As the influence of the 
University has revived; as it has come to be recognized that there 
is something in Oxford greater and more dignified than the college ; 
-as the rising tide of opinion has gradually crept under the college 
gates, and interfused itself with the old exclusive conception of col- 
legiate life; so, I should suppose, has a man come to set less value 
-on the collective judgment of the Common Room, although his loyalty 
for his own House and his respect for particular tutors may be just 
what they ever were. Again, if, as I suppose, every man is now 
measured by a standard in which literary excellence counts for 
more, and moral qualities for less, than they used to do, we have 
another reason why the misfortunes which I have attributed to 8. 
and R. should be less frequent than of old. Thirdly, I suspect 
there isa much stronger Liberal and Democratic element in Oxford 
society than there used to be, and this must necessarily tell 
against men whose authority rested mainly on prescription, and 
on the strength which it derived from the general conservative 
Gos of the whole place. An undergraduate at the present day 
probably “‘ doesn’t care” for the opinions of the Dons a quarter so 
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much as he did thirty years ago; and would not, consequently,. 
be in nearly so much danger of being demoralized by mistaken 
censure. 

Lastly, there is the alteration in the status of the fellows them-. 
selves. A Don in my day was only partially associated in the under- 
graduate mind with the ideas of education and learning. Each college. 
was then a close, powerful, and wealthy corporation, doing what it 
liked with its own, repelling interference from without, and, perhaps. 
it is hardly too much to say, a little University in itself. The mem- 
bers of this corporation, as long as they remained unmarried, and 
unbeneficed, held their fellowships for life, and were practically 
irremovable. A fellowship was a freehold; and the tenant of it 
was simply in the position of a small landed proprietor, rich in 
the possession of an income sufficient for all his wants, able to do. 
exactly as he pleased, and much more independent than a Duke 
with fifty thousand a year. Now between such a position as this 
and that of a salaried teacher, there is all the difference in the 
world. As work is more honourable than idleness, and learning 
than the want of it, so in some respect, of course, the rank of a 
lecturer or professor in a great University like Oxford, is more 
honourable than that of a simple college fellow who only amuses. 
himself. But the position of a drone—I mean an independent 
drone—whose cell is his castle, if not honourable, is, to judge from 
the efforts which men make to attain it, decidedly enviable. And 
a man of this kind, representing the traditions and history of the 
college, and embodying in his own person all that made it power- 
ful and independent, appealed much more strongly to the imagina- 
tion than one who is obliged to work for his living. This a man 
could doanywhere. In Oxford and Cambridge alone were found these 
ancient immemorial nests of life-long leisure, the occupants of which 
succeeded each other like rooks in a rookery, where the tall elms 
tell of centuries of undisturbed repose and inviolate prescription. 
Individual birds were very often laughed at, it is true; but col- 
lectively they shared in the respect which was paid to the system 
as a whole; and helped to invest the idea of ‘‘Donship” in general 
with attributes very different from the admiration and sympathy 
which we feel for a very clever set of schoolmasters, lecturers, and 
professors. 

But what has done more, perhaps, than anything else to revo- 
lutionize the college system and the relation of the Dons to the 
undergraduates, is the system of inter-collegiate lectures, which 
largely withdraws the undergraduate from the cognizance and super- 
vision of the fellows of his own college, and robs the lecture-room 
of what, in my time, was esteemed one half of its value. Where 
six or eight colleges combine to have lectures in common, the 
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undergraduates are allowed to choose their own subject, and their 
own teacher, and may go or stay away, as they please, a com- 
plete subversion of the old principle, according to which attend- 
ance at lecture was part of the college discipline. There is nothing 
to prevent an undergraduate at the present day, if he is known to 
be a reading man, from taking all his lectures out of college, if 
he likes the out-college tutors best; and all my contemporaries 
will see at a glance what an enormous gulph is interposed by this 
circumstance alone between the new Oxford and the old. The 
regimen, in fact, to which we were all accustomed when this cen- 
tury was still middle-aged, seems now to exist only for the idler 
class of undergraduates. For them chapel and lecture are what 
they ever were. But the genuine student is emancipated from 
most of these tests, and allowed to go his own way, and sit under 
his own Gamaliel. Thus, as far as the higher education is con- 
cerned, the congregational system has been substituted for the 
collegiate, and the rooms of popular tutors are beginning to be 
crowded now as they were in the middle ages. In some colleges 
I believe a roll-call has been substituted for chapel; the men being 
only required to rush down in a night-shirt and dressing-gown to 
have their name put down in hall, and then, if they like, to go. 
to bed again. 

Between the general method of study pursued by candidates for 
honours during the first half of the present century, and the system 
by which it has since been superseded, any adequate comparison 
would be foreign to the purpose of this article. Widely different 
views of them may be taken without overstepping the limits of 
reason, common sense, and liberality. Put antithetically, and 
therefore, of course, not exactly, the general opinion seems to be 
that the old system was more favourable to scholarship, and the 
new one to literature; the one to education, and the other to 
knowledge; that the one strengthened the digestion, while the 
other stimulates the appetite. At that rate, if we could only com- 
bine the two the systems would be perfect. The present mode of 
study, as well as the arrangement of lectures, certainly seems, at 
first sight, the more consistent of the two with the idea of a 
University. Which of them turns out the men best qualified for 
the after struggles of life is another question. The University 
might say that is no concern of theirs, that they exist for a parti- 
cular purpose, namely, the encouragement and diffusion of learning, 
and not for the sake of making successful lawyers, clergymen, or 
statesmen ; others would retort that a single Peel, Gladstone, or 
Salisbury is of more value to the nation than a hundred Bentleys. 
Dr. Pusey said, in his evidence before the Commissioners, that the 
object of the University was not to make scholars, but to make 
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men. The late Rector of Lincoln would probably have said that 
men could be made anywhere, but scholars could only be reared 
under special conditions such as were meant to be provided for them 
at Oxford and Cambridge. Many and various considerations must 
go to the solution of this question: What is the duty of the 
University to the nation, for whose benefit it was provided? She 
cannot be a slave to its prejudices, nor yet can she overlook its 
necessities. She must preserve intact the old classical standards 
of excellence, and the old springs of literature, and yet fulfil obliga- 
tions which are, in a measure, unconnected with them. She must 
continue to be the priestess of Form, and yet recognize the claims 
of Utility. Again, I think, the world is not always very certain what 
it means by such terms as scholarship, scholars, science, philo- 
sophy, and so forth. The word “ scholar” may be used either to 
mean one who is well instructed in the Greek and Latin languages, 
and can read and write them with facility and propriety; or it 
may be used in its older and wider sense as we use, or ought to use, 
“men of letters,” to denote one who is a master of literature in 
general, and of the classical literature in particular. Now, if the 
new system at Oxford is better calculated than the old one to bear 
fruit of the latter kind, it cannot fairly be said to be unfavourable 
to scholarship. However, we are getting into deeper water than 
is suitable to our present purpose. If any of the readers, of this 
Review have been interested by the recollections and comparisons 
which Mr. Pycroft’s book has suggested to myself, and which do 


not profess to go beyond the surface of things, I shall be perfectly 
contented. 


T. E. Kepseu. 


QUEEN’S PLATES.—HORSE SUPPLY. 


“Riding of great horses, horse races, and wild-goose chases, which 
are disports of greater men, and good in themselves, though many 
gentlemen by such means gallop themselves out of their fortunes.” — 
Borton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 
In a recent letter to the Times,* Lord Bradford pointed out an 
indiscretion to Parliament, the Press, and to the writer of this 
paper. Our wishes, it appears, have fathered improper thoughts ; 
and we are all mistaken in assuming any possible connection be- 
tween Queen’s Plates and the national horse-supply. Now, even 
without reading the aforesaid letter, most people will admit that 
Queen’s Plate money has nothing to do with a supply of horses 
for the manifold purposes of national life other than racing; but 
if this be admitted, Lord Bradford’s deliberate opinion, backed 
though it be by large experience and knowledge, that Queen’s 
Plates are still “of much value in helping to maintain a useful 
breed of horses in the country for national purposes,” may meet 
with less acceptance. No doubt as a nation we still can and 
still do breed the best horses in the world—witness the flattering 
foreign demand for English horses—yet the import figurest of the 
last five years, and the fact that it is almost impossible to buy a 
dozen match pairs of English harness-horses in the London 
dealers’ yards, point to diminishing energy in the horse-producing 
industry hardly associated with so sturdy a word as “‘ maintain.” 
I am inclined to ask, can a nation live, and move, and have its 
being on reputation, however fashionable and well-deserved ? Are 
reputation and maintenance synonymous terms? If not, surely 
this deficiency of native-born animals for commercial and private 
requirements, which multiply daily, brings us face to face with a 
state of affairs within measurable distance of possible and critical 
emergency. 
It further appears that speaking of Queen’s Plate money as “‘ an 
annual grant” is a mistake. All who hold such language—even 
for purposes of discussion—are, according to Lord Bradford, falling 


* Times, March 10, 1887. 
¢ 1882-1886, 57,432. 
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into “common” error. Now falling into common error with such 
companions as Parliament and the Press is less debasing than 
falling into error all alone; but is the definition, ‘“‘ annual grant,” 
so inapplicable to Queen’s Plate money? “There is no annual 
grant for English Queen's Plates at all,” says Lord Bradford. Very 
well. Now, setting aside altogether the spirit of this fund—gene- 
rally taken to be the encouragement of a national breed of horses, 
not necessarily the encouragement of racing—let us try to get at 
the exact letter of its constitution in Great Britain and Ireland. 

The total sum to be given in the United Kingdom 1887-88 
amounts to £5,654. Out of this gross total a sum of £1,780 goes to 
Ireland and Scotland—£1,562 to Ireland, £218 to Scotland. These 
sums are included in the Civil Service Estimates,* and are voted 
by Parliament ; the vote not infrequently giving rise to a debate.t 
Thus £1,780 of Queen’s Plate money is unquestionably an annual 
grant. 

£2,310 is puid out of the Civil List for English Queen’s Plates: 
is my definition, ‘‘ annual grant,” inapplicable to this £2,310? 
At all events, let us see how it is calculated. Appended to the 
Civil List Act 1 & 2 Vict., Dec. 1887, is a schedule classify- 
ing heads of expenditure ; Section 8 of the Act, providing for 
the exact appropriation of all moneys to defined classes in 
the Schedule and to defined uses in the classes. These heads 
of expenditure added together give a total of the estimated dis- 
bursements, ‘for the support of Her Majesty’s household, and 
of the honour and dignity of the Crown of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland.” To defray these estimated disburse- 
ments, Parliament voted a Civil List of £385,000 as an annual 
first charge upon the Public Revenue, and ratified their vote by 
the Civil List Act (1 & 2 Vict.). Now in the third class of the 
Schedule, amongst the items going to make up the total of the 
class, an item of £2,310 appears under the specific heading of 
** Queen’s Plate Money”; and is Lord Bradford right in saying, in 
the face of this specific annual inclusion and appropriation of 
£2,310, “There is no annual grant for English Queen’s Plates at 
all” ? If the Civil List is annually paid, and if Queen’s Plate 
money is included in the Civil List: am I, “ with those who speak 
about Queen’s Plates,” falling so hopelessly into the mire of com- 
mon error by styling this sum an annual grant? To my mind, it 
is foolish to contend that money annually paid out of the Civil 
List is not public money. In earlier reigns, the costs of the army 
and navy were defrayed by moneys under the direct control of the 
Sovereign, yet it could not be held that the money spent on the 


* Vide Civil Service Estimates, 1887-88, pp. 168, 176. 
t+ Vide Hansard, 1872, vol. cexi. 
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services was not public money. The whole question raised by Lord’ 
Bradford is a mere verbal quibble, old as the reign of William and 
Mary; at the same time, it is well to remember that Crown pro- 
perty is and must be public property; and that the Civil List 
is the equivalent of Crown property, and so of public property. 
My choice of words may have been unfortunate. ‘“ Sum” or 
**fund” might have been more discreet, but I had not learned my 
speech by heart, and, at all events, it seems to me a nicety of 
constitutional law whether a sum so specifically allocated could 
be expropriated to any other purpose, however desirable—such 
as, for instance, the endowment of a hospital or the foundation 
of a scholarship—without a special Act of Parliament. A con- 
stitutional jurist would settle this question in a moment; to 
the rest of the world, even a moment’s consideration would be 
obvious waste of time. The moneys given out of the Civil List 
are given, as Lord Bradford says, for the public benefit, ‘‘ accord- 
ing to Her Majesty’s pleasure.” This is the conclusion of the 
whole matter ; for in the reign of our present Gracious Queen, the 
legal fiction that the King can do wrong has passed into the region 
of absolute fact. So much for £4,090 out of the total of £5,654. 
I have still to account for a balance of £1,564. Of this amount 
£1,050 is paid out of the Queen’s Privy Purse, and is admi- 
nistered—together with the £2,310 out of the Civil List—by the 
Master of the Horse; some fixed additional payments paid by the 
Privy Purse office for the Curragh Whip, the Ascot Cup, and some 
colonial plates bringing the total paid by the Privy Purse up to 
£1,564. To suggest, however covertly, at parliamentary distribu- 
tion of our Sovereign’s pin money would be most improper. __ 

It is not within the purpose of this paper to outline the features. , 
of the Bill I have promised to introduce this session. The remedy 
for a sick class industry is not a prescription which can be written 
off-hand on a half-sheet of paper. The pieces of the puzzle will 
need to be deftly fitted. Ido not think that any measure to meet 
what we conceive to be our difficulties and requirements can be 
anything but protective in principle ; or can be intelligibly arguable 
except upon that admission. Of one thing, however, I feel toler- 
ably certain, that as a basis of argument, or deliberation, or sug- 
gestion, the hypothecation of Queen’s Plate money to new uses 
must be abandoned. 

Any molestation or seeming molestation of the privileges of racing 
might lead to an uprising of feeling which, in the interests I have at 
heart, would be best avoided. Where racing is concerned we are stand- 
ing upon ancient ways; when they lead to pleasure or profit ancient 
ways are very popular, and the preservation of their pleasantness. 
and integrity becomes everybody's business. Besides robbing 
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Peter to pay Paul might offend and hurt Peter without pleasing or 
bettering Paul. Racing prizes may or may not be the most useful 
allocation of a fund for the encouragement of the national breed 
of horses. Yet at all events we may rely upon the prudence and 
impartiality which guide its distribution. That such an authority 
a8 Lord Bradford should account for the small number of horses 
starting for a Queen’s Plate—taking the averages of the last ten 
years a Queen’s Plate only brings out three runners *—by the fact 
“that out of the immense number of horses in training, few are 
stout and sound enough to train on till they are five or six years 
old” + is not consoling. It seems to bear out what many good 
judges—notably the late Mr. Lumley Hodgson—have pointed 
out, that we breed too much from fashion and blood without suffi- 
cient regard to conformation and soundness. Still, Queen’s Plate 
money as the appanage of an ancient institution can be fairly de- 
fended. In a delightful essay a gifted author remarks that in spite 
of a passion for change, which possesses a certain number of persons 
in this age, in spite of an acquiescence in change which charac- 
terizes a still larger number, a relatively small portion of the 
human race will so much as tolerate any definite proposal to alter 
usages and institutions. Although, says Sir Henry Maine, some 
of the most polite and best instructed are at present going through 
a stage of thought which would suggest that human nature is most 
tolerant and most deeply enamoured of the transformation of 
institutions, “ the intense conservatism of much the largest part 
of mankind is attested by quite as much evidence as the pride of 
certain nations in railways, the electric telegraph, or democratic 
Governments.” Touch racing, alter its usages, infringe its privi- 
leges, and an intense conservatism—even in democratic nineteenth- 
‘century Britain—might spring to arms. 

Pliny was amazed at the childishness of horse-racing, Miror tot 
millia virorum tam pueriliter indentidem capere currentes equos. 
Juvenal, in his seventh satire, laughs at the society of his day for 
@ lack of proportion in its recognition of what was worth taking 
trouble about—well-bred people, who should have known better, 
mixing with the vulgar in the scramble and dust of horse-races. 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury (ob. 1548) disliked racing. “ In running 
horses (that is race-horses) there is much cheating; neither do I 
see why a brave man should delight in a creature whose chief use 
is to help him to run away.” In our own day Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
and an earnest minority agree with Juvenal and Pliny, and record 


* In ten years, 1877 to 1886, 559 horses have run for 163 Queens’ Plates; in 1886 
thirty-two horses ran for ten English Queen’s Plates ; seven were won by seven different 
horses, two by the same horse (the Bard), one by a mare (Wavelet). 

+ In five years, 1882 to 1886, ten six year olds ran in seventy-five Queen’s Plates. 
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their protest against the Derby day’s encroachment upon the- 
business of Parliament ; yet horse-racing seems interwoven with the 
bone and sinew of the English-speaking race. Dr. Johnson, on 
coming back from a race meeting, declared he had witnessed a sad 
proof of the slenderness of human pleasures. After a bad week, 
such of us as indulge in what is styled ‘‘ having a bet,” will plead 
guilty to the same kind of feeling ; but Dr. Johnson was not always 
right, and, perhaps, was oftenest wrong from under-valuing the 
forces of mere amusement upon human affairs. Racing, as an 
institution, is quite respectable ; the pleasure-flushed impact of 
an Ascot crowd attesting, upon one’s toes and person, its almost 
aggressive ability of affording great amusement to great numbers. 
Besides, racing is seriously welded into the intelligence of English-. 
men, and in these days, it may be added, of Englishwomen. Racing 
engrosses the columns of several well-conducted newspapers, it 
makes people read who would otherwise not read, think who would 
otherwise not think, discuss who would otherwise only talk. These 
are very distinct uses ; we cannot all be highly educated, or literate, 
or clever, and a large majority acquire an astuteness from “ going: 
racing,” which is by no means a quantité negligeable in their 
individual commerce with life. 

We must go back thousands of years to an idolatrous worship, 
to trace the inception of horse-racing in England. The kings. 
and satraps of Persia added chariot races to the solemn festival 
of Mithras the Sun God;* Pompey carried the sacred custom 
to Rome; and we hear of the celebration of races in honour 
of Mithras under the dictatorship of Cesar B.c. 47; Aurelian, 
the conqueror of Zenobia and Palmyra, carried sun worship 
and its complement to York, a.p. 271. The cold grey skies, 
the cold grey Ouse, the cold Ainsty plough, can have done 
little to cherish the religious fervour of a sun-worshipper, but, as 
a Yorkshireman, let me insist upon this honourable tradition. 
How Mithras got on at York as a god is not recorded ; very likely 
his star paled before the equine rights of his worship; at all 
events, we hear nothing more of racing, sacred or profane, till the 
ninth century.t When Hugues Capet was courting Ethelswitha, 
the sister of Athelstane, he made Athelstane a present of several 
‘‘yunning-horses.”’ If they were good ones, he doubtless thereby 
secured Athelstane’s good offices; if not, Athelstane may have said, 
with Mr. Jorrocks, ‘‘ Confound all presents wot eat,” for nothing 
eats as much as a bad race-horse. 

In Henry Il.’s time the copers in Smithfield market used to 
match their hackneys and “charging-horses” for mettle and 


* The Battle of Pharsalia was a.m. 3902. 
+ Malmsb. de Gest. Reg Angl., Lib. ii. cap. vi 
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speed ; a rough and ready system of advertisement, which would 
hardly now commend itself to the metropolitan police or municipal 
authorities. Fitzstephen, a monk of Canterbury, describing these 
Smithfield amusements, says: ‘‘ You would think that all things 
were in motion, and that the opinion of Zeno was certainly wrong, 
as he held there was no such thing as motion, and that it was 
impossible to reach the goal.”* 

King John’s household accounts teem with entries of expendi- 
ture for the up-keep of running-horses, suggesting, perhaps, the 


‘derivative root of that monarch’s melancholy sobriquet. It would 


be archeologically interesting to know whether the stablemen of 
that day indulged in such plentiful consumption of “ oil, soap, and 
sand” as the Mr. Tiptops of our own time—three small items now 
giving rise to a vast amount of peculation. Henry VIII. took 
great pains to secure strength and size in the breeding of horses. 
A law was made (82 Hen. VIII. c. xiii.)—I think, unrepealed to this 
day—enacting “that no person shall put in any forest, chase, 
moor, heath, common, or waste (where mares or fillies are used to 
be kept) any stoned horse, above the age of two years, not being 
fifteen hands high, within the shires and territories of Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Cambridge, Buckingham, Huntingdon, Essex, Kent, South 
Hampshire, North Wiltshire, Oxford, Berkshire, Worcester, Glou- 
cester, Somerset, North Wales, South Wales, Bedford, Warwick, 
Northampton, Yorkshire, Cheshire, Staffordshire, Lancashire, 
Salop, Leicester, Hereford, and Lincoln; nor under fourteen 
hands in any other county, on pain of forfeiting the same.” The 
satirical writings of Bishop Hall, in 1597, give evidence of a turf 
sufficiently scientific as to ruin a promising nobleman, the Earl 


of Cumberland ; but racing seems to have formed no part of the 


diversions at Kenilworth. Coaches were introduced in Elizabeth’s 
reign. This occasioned a sudden demand for horses. The House 
of Lords rushed to the rescue, and gravely debated whether the 
supply of horses was to be brought up to the new coaches, or 
the supply of coaches brought down to the horses. A Bill, re- 
straining the excessive use of coaches, being lost on the second 
reading. James I. liked hawking and hunting, and wrote a treatise 


on the theory of horsemanship. In practice there is reason to 


believe that His Majesty was rather a funker. Although of a 
frugal mind, James gave 500 guineas to Mr. Markham for an 
Arabian, ‘‘a little bay horse, not well shaped,” which was easily 
beaten, according to the Duke of Newcastle,t by moderate English 
horses. In this reign speedy animals appear to have been bred at 
a sacrifice of substance. Sir E. Harwood, an authority of 


* Description of the City of London. 
+ Méthode et Invention nouvelle de dresser les Chevaur. (Antwerp, 1658.) 
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‘Charles I.’s day, laments the growing scarcity of “ able” horses, 
-and on that account deprecates the practice and popularity of 
racing. However, an imported strain from Morocco and the pro- 
creative zest of a stallion called ‘‘ the Helmsley Turk,” did a great 
‘deal of good. 

The Cromwell family owned two celebrated animals: a stallion 
known as Place’s White Turk,* Mr. Place being his leader and per- 
‘sonal attendant ; and the Coffin Mare. The mare was quite a per- 
sonage, and earned her name from being hidden in a church vault 
for fear of sequestration at the time of the Restoration. Charles II. 
used to send his Master of the Horse to Tangier to buy Barbary 
mares. These mares were known as “‘ Royal Mares,” and were 
rarely paid for. Dodsworth, bred by His Majesty, is the first 
race-horse with a scrupulously recorded pedigree. 

William III. was fonder of hunting, but in this reign Thomas 
Warton,t ‘‘the most deliberate, the most inventive, and the most 
circumstantial” liar of his time—perhaps on account of these 
accomplishments—bred and ran capital race-horses. notably 
‘Careless, and Wharton’s gelding, for which Louis XIV. offered 
in vain a thousand pistoles. Queen Anne owned, or rather paid 
for, a few race-horses to amuse her consort, Prince George of 
Denmark. “I have tried him drunk, and I have tried him sober, 
and there is nothing in him,” William of Orange said of his 
brother-in-law ; still, ‘‘ Est-il possible,” was very fond of racing. 
At York in 1712, and again in 1713, Pepper and Mustard disap- 
pointed their royal owners. The Queen’s bay horse, Star, won a 
race at York on Friday, the 30th July 1714. The Monday follow- 
ing, an express arrived with the advice of Her Majestys death 
during the race for a gold cup, value £60; when, it is related, 
that most of the nobility and gentry, with very proper feeling, 
at once left the course, and attended the Lord Mayor of York and 
Archbishop Dawes, who proclaimed His Majesty King. 

George I. gave King’s Plates of 100 guineas, which were paid in 
cash to the general satisfaction. Tregonwell Frampton, the 
Georgian Master of the Horse, was a good judge of racing, and a 
great rogue. Tregonwell was a little too ‘‘ hot,” as they say at 
Newmarket, and his love of winning by fair means or foul, got him, 
on one notable occasion, into a very nasty scrape.{ Indirectly, 


* Match’em—the Hermit of the last century—goes back to the White Turk, 
‘Between 1764 and 1786, 354 winners by Match’em won £151,097 4s. 

t+ Macaulay's History of England, vol. ii. ch. xx. 

t This most remarkable event in the lives of this gentleman and his horse, Dragon, 
is thus described in No. 37 of the Adventurer, by Dr. John Hawkesworth. Dragon, in 
‘the Elysium of Beasts, is supposed to be recounting his own story. 

‘*It is true,” replied the steed, ‘‘I was a favourite, but what avails it to be a favourite 
of caprice, avarice, and barbarity? My tyrant was a wretch who had gained a con- 
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George II. conferred a benefit upon the Turf by suppressing pony- 
racing. In the fourth year of George III.’s reign, Eclipse was 
foaled. George IV., as Prince of Wales, “ delighting in horses,” 
like Hiero of Syracuse, kept a string at Newmarket in training. 
He also bred some good animals. Amongst others, Whisky, the 
sire of Eleanor, who won the Derby and the Oaks. In 1791, the 
in-and-out running of Escape with Grey Diomed, led to an inquiry 
by the Jockey Club, and the suspension of the Prince’s jockey, 
Chifney, who rode Escape. Deeply hurt, and—as most people 
thought—justly offended, H.R.H. took away his horses from New- 
market, and, although humbly entreated to return by the Jockey 
Club, never trained there or visited Newmarket after 1791. 
William IV. ran out his brother’s engagements, and is reported to 
have said he would go on with the race-horses “‘ provided he did 
not lose more at it than £4,000 a year.” However, this turned 
out to be a mistake; but after breaking up the stud he added to 
the King’s Plates, and gave a challenge prize called the ‘“ Eclipse 
foot,” held by Lord Chesterfield in 1832. William IV. went on 
with the Hampton Court stud; in 1831 the yearlings made 4,000 
guineas. The Hampton Court stallions were selected from the 
stoutest blood ; Tranby being out of an Orville mare, which carried 
Mr. Osbaldestone sixteen miles in 33 min. 25 sec. 

Queen’s or King’s Plates are said to date with the reign of Queen 
Anne. A public-spirited gentleman of that day, observing that 
horses were being bred too fine, and for speediness rather than general 
utility, left 1,300 guineas for thirteen plates or purses, to be run 
over a four-mile course, by horses carrying 12st., hoping by this 
means to encourage a stouter and more useful breed of horses. 
This gentleman’s excellent example was followed by George L., 
and so became the origin of the present grant for Queen’s Plates. 


siderable fortune by play, but more particularly by racing. I had won him large 
sums ; but, being at length excepted out of every match as having no equal, he re- 
garded even my excellence with malignity, when it was no longer subservient to his 
own interest. Yet I still lived in ease and plenty ; and as he was able to sell even my 
pleasures, though my labour was become useless, I had a seraglio in which there was a 
perpetual succession of new beauties. At last, however, another competitor appeared. 
I enjoyed a new triumph by anticipation. I rushed into the field panting for conquest ; 
and the first heat I put my master in possession of the stakes, which amounted to 
£10,000. The proprietor of the mare I had distanced declared, with great zeal, that 
she should run, the next day, against any gelding in the world for double the sum. 
My master immediately accepted the challenge, and told him that he would, the next 
day, produce a gelding that should beat him; but what was my astonishment and 
indignation when I discovered that he most cruelly intended to qualify me for this match 
upon the spot. As I knew it would be in vain to resist, I suffered myself to be bound ; 
the operation was performed ; and I was instantly mounted and spurred to the goal 
Injured as I was, the love of glory was still superior to the desire for revenge. I 
determined to die as I had lived, without an equal; and, having again won the race, I 
sank down at the post in an agony, which soon after put an end to my life.” 
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Taplin’s Sporting Dictionary (London, 1803), describes King’s 
Plates as a free gift from His Majesty, of 100 guineas each, 
“originally granted as a means of exciting such a degree of emula- 
tion as would tend to material advantage by improving the breed 
of horses in general, as well as by affording an annual pecuniary 
advantage (by the influx of company) to such cities and towns as 
‘enjoy the Royal favour.” Then follows a schedule of fortunate cities 
and towns. Mr. Taplin goes on to say: “‘ The King’s Plate of 100 
guineas, given at Ascot, is only for horses which have regularly 
hunted with His Majesty’s staghounds the preceding season, and 
must have been well up with the hounds, at their running up to 
ten deer.” Qualification had to be certified by ten tickets bearing 
‘the arms of the Master of the Buckhounds, and the seal of the 
Royal Hunt produced on the day of entrance at Sunning-hill 
‘Wells. As will be seen by the footnote,* Queen’s Plate horses run 
at very different weights now. The top-weight carried over a 
Queen’s Plate course of two miles and under three being 9st. 6lbs. ; 
and over a course of three miles or upwards, 9st. 10lb. Out of 
416 horses running for Queen's Plates during the last ten years,t 
fifty-two can now be identified as well-known sires; but only three 
or four are getting half-bred stock. In this period of ten years it 
is noteworthy that three French-bred horses, viz. Inval, Tristan 
‘and Eusibe have won English Queen’s Plates, and that during 
the same ten years, independently of 163 Queen’s Plates, there 
have been 585 races of two miles and upwards. Exclusive of 
‘Queen’s Plates the value of stakes, matches and private sweep- 
stakes, in 1886, reached the respectable total of £389,706. 
Such pelf possibilities guarantee the diligent production of the 
race-horse. But for national purposes can we depend upon a 
“* galloping dice-box.” The inherited custody of large stakes when- 
* QUEEN’S PLATE WEIGHTS. 

From this date the weights for Her Majesty’s Plates will be in accordance with the 
new Scale of Weight-for-Age and Distance approved by the Stewards of the Jockey Club. 
(See p. Li.) 


(Signed) Braprorp. 
London March 2nd, 1880. 


Marchand May. June. July. August. Sept. October 
April. & Nov. 


TWO MILES AND UNDER THREE. 

Age st. Ib. st. Ib. st. Ib, st Ib st. Ib. 
Three yrs - 7 8 7 10 713 
Four yrs - - - 9 0 9 0 9 0 9 9 
Five, six, and aged - - 9 6 9 5 9 4 9 9 3 

THREE MILES AND UPWARDS. 
Three yrs - - - 7 1 7 4 7 5 7 
Four yrs - - - - 9 0 9 0 9 0 9 9 
Five yrs - - - - 9 8 e 7 9 6 9 i 9 i 
Six andaged - - 910 98 97 9 9 
+ The writer is favoured with these statistics by the courtesy of Mr. Weatherby. 
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ever and wherever kings and rulers stand up in council together, . 
sooner or later will oblige us to face this question. It had better 
be sooner. Three disagreeable circumstances in this connection 
have lately been forced upon the notice of Parliament. The first is, 
that the deficiency of horses for even the initial purposes of war was 
admitted, by the Secretary of State for War, to be “conclusively 
proved.” The second is, that so far as horse-supply or a reserve 
of horses is concerned, our Colonies are at present undeveloped. 
The third is, that foreign markets have lately been closed, and can: 
at any moment be closed against us. The War Office is aware of the 
importance of this question as it affects their department. Let 
me remind them that “ delays have dangerous ends.”* In these 
days the race is to the swift, as surely as the battle is to the 
strong. To an almost regrettable extent, ‘‘keep moving” is the 
motto of the time we live in. If the first principle of modern war 
be rapid mobilization, the power of rapid mobilization seems the 
first principle of modern peace. 

The army which wins in these days is the army which gets the 
start. Like leading off quick with your left in a street row, 
putting in the absolute first blow has immense moral effect. Ap- 
parently we do not wish to be left behind-hand or overtaken. 
Like our continental neighbours we are going to practise getting 
off quick. Although we have no Septennate Act to rely upon— 
regarded in the city to be the best guarantee for the peace of 
Europe—still in our small way we are going to do something. The 
famous two army corps are to be mobilized, or at all events to play 
at being mobilized. How as regards horses? The mind of the 
Government, we are told, is so far “‘open” upon this point. It 
seems likely to remain so. The most alambiqué mobilization 
means 15,000 or 16,000 horses over and above the peace establish- 
ment. A great many of them must be riding-horses. Modern 
warfare teaches us that the cavalry horse can hardly be too good 
an animal. It is almost as necessary now to be assured of the 
quality of cavalry horses as it is to be assured of their number. 
If the cavalry horse has not actually to gallop he must stay, and, 
as dealers say, “‘move himself.” Action alone carries weight. 
Breechloaders have done away with the shock action of cavalry, 
and any consequent advantage from heavy impetus ; yet the cavalry 
horse on active service has to carry a weight which seems almost 
restrictive, and which must always increase the difficulty of finding 
horses in an emergency. To my mind mobilization without an 
Act of Parliament for the compulsory impressment of horses 
belonging to large public companies or large private consumers is 


* King Henry VI.. Pt. [., Act iii., Se. ii 
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impossible. Even with such an Act in working order, can we rely 
upon the number of horses we should want? Public and private 
consumers keep the horses they actually want, and no more. To 
the greater part of mankind feeding useless mouths seems a dis- 
gusting operation, and the waste of a campaign is enormous, 
notably the waste of riding and artillery horses.* 

It must be borne in mind, too, that an Impressment Act is not in 
working order in a cupboard in Pall Mall, or even in the Secretary 
of State for War’s despatch box. The Act, whatever else it may 
recite, can hardly be expected to tell us where the horses to be 
impressed are to be found. Without registration the Act is of no 
use; without valuation, its operation would be ruinous; prices fly 
up when the customer must buy. Registration must be accurate and 
perfect. The selling price must be agreed upon for the animals so 
registered before an Impressment Act can be so much as counte- 
nanced economically. However audacious in war, the martial 
spirit of the country, like that of Gondibert in his cups, is tire- 
somely pervicacious in peace. Impressment Acts, registrations, 
valuations, will not be popular, and may be fruitful in all kinds 
of minor but humiliating desagrémens. Public companies mean 
shareholders, and such contingencies as the above can hardly 
have been set forth in the original prospectus. Shareholders 
easily become annoyed and often regret their investments. When 
annoyed or regretful they ‘‘ kick up a fuss,” to use a vulgar ex- 
pression. Large private consumers might like an Impressment 
Act as little as the shareholders. Most large employers of horse- 
flesh have commercial relations which they can really not afford 
to endanger ; indeed, impressment upon any of the resources of 
effective trade must interfere with the convenience of the general 
public. 

Granted, however, that lubrication of the only successful kind— 
it will be expensive—softens the shareholder and the consumer, 
what kind of horses do we expect to get from them? Some excel- 
lent heavy horses no doubt, but how about riding horses? Sir 
F. Fitzwygram ¢ told the House of Commons that the cavalry 
soldier fights on horseback, “‘ the horse is his primary weapon” ; 
will omnibus and tramway and dray-horses become “ primary wea- 
pons” upon an outbreak of war? Sir Frederick proceeded to solve 
the difficulty. The mounted-infantryman, it appears, only uses his 
horse “‘ as a means of transport to reach particular points, when he 
dismounts”’; and for mounted infantry, the omnibus or tramway 
horse seems the very thing. Accustomed by his previous training 


* Ableitners Vorschliye. Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, 1838; Edinburgh 
Review, October 1873; Journal of the Statistical Society, vol. xliii. 
+ March 14, Army Estimates. Times Parliamentary Reports. 
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not only to transport, but to the frequent dismounting of the trans- 
ported, he will always be ready to stop. He may not, like Job’s 
war-horse,* say “Ha, ha! among the trumpets,” nor “‘ smell afar off 
the battle, and the thunder of the captains, and the shouting ” ;— 
in his heart of hearts he may prefer the knife-board chaff and 
the conductor’s whistle; yet, who knows that even within the 
effective zone of fire he may not behave with quite as unflinch- 
ing steadiness as amid the distracting traffic of the Elephant 
and Castle or the Westminster Bridge Road? Unfortunately, 
the Mounted Infantry as a force is still embryonic, whilst the 
horsing of our mounted services is a full grown and ‘ enormous 
difficulty.”+ It is, as Mr. Stanhope said, ‘‘a despairing thing” 
that the deficiency of our horses should be conclusively proved. 
It is a state of things which “ ought not to satisfy a War Minister, 
and it does not satisfy me,” further said Mr. Stanhope. Most 
people will not only agree with Mr. Stanhope, but will visit 
their dissatisfaction on Mr. Stanhope should some unlucky con- 
junction of the planets prove his departmental administration to 
have failed or broken down in this matter of horses. Nothing 
could be more unjust. For the key of this enormous difficulty we 
must not look to Mr. Stanhope, but in the taxpayer’s pocket. 
It is a curious-looking key, but try and imagine 7d. in the £ 
income tax shaped like a key. As long as Brag and Holdfast 
are noisy hounds of equal reputation, mobilization must mean 
a process akin to that of cutting the coat to the cloth. Every 
branch of the service will probably have to be subjected to this 
process. Take the case of the Horse Artillery—the “ splendour 
and havock” of our service—the Horse Artillery is to be re- 
duced. Competent authorities think reduction means impaired 
efficiency, yet it is urged that the uses of artillery in action are 
changed, that an action is developed by an artillery duel at a dis- 
tance, that guns in these days need not be galloping constantly 
into fresh positions. It must be admitted these are fair theoretical 
arguments, but the real bone of contention is in Holdfast’s kennel. 
Well, it cannot be helped. It is quite true that we have a very 
expensive establishment to keep up. Notable sacrifices on the 
altar of public expenditure distinguish the present session. With 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer and the ex-Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, the Horse Artillery are in excellent 
company. 

In conclusion, as a horse-breeding people, we have much to be 
thankful for, not only in the past, but in the present ; even what 
may seem a source of regret, I mean the export of our best 


* Job xxxix. 25. 


t+ Army Estimates debate, H.C. 
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English blood, from a different aspect is a source}of pride. We 
have, as may be said, replenished the earth. Acclimatization may 
tend to variation and sterility, yet the progeny of English blood— 
to the exclusion of Oriental blood—multiplies as the stars of 
heaven. In his Zoology, Pennant traces from the earliest times 
our own wise importation of foreign blood for speed, burthen, and 
draught, and cites the blends of Arabian and Barb blood, to which 
the giants of our Turf go back. Yet all that we have borrowed from 
the East has been repaid with usury to the winds of heaven, for we 
have peopled the continent with riding horses, and mounted the 
armies of Europe. Yet if horses, as Fuller said, be men’s wings, 
our own wings are sadly clipped. Despite favourable natural con- 
ditions and instincts, we cannot point to that increased pro- 
duction of what we can produce best, which should be the conse- 
quence of countries trading freely with each other. Horse-breeding, 
once a flourishing industry, is in a pining and perishing condition. 
The reason is not far to seek. Loss of heart and spirit, failure of 
motive, sad discouragement, painful disarray beset the class upon 
which we depend for its prosecution. How much such besetment 
reacts upon the general health and vigour of our national life may 
be still an open question; but it is a question which is beginning 
to thrust its ungainly head forward. Pharaoh awoke in trouble 
of spirit after dreaming of the behaviour of kine which came up 
out of the river, ‘poor and very ill-favoured and lean-fleshed.’* 
A time may be coming for us, too, when ‘the plenty shall be 
forgotten,” as it was in the land of Egypt. ‘Experience has 
proved that the British constitution contains somewhere and 
somehow within itself a principle of self-recovery and self-preser- 
vation, which brings it back, amidst all the deviations to which it 
is exposed, to its natural salutary state.”’+ Let us trust that this 
principle may ever arise to guide us to wise solutions of all 
questions affecting British interests at home and abroad, at peace 
and at war. Yet British agriculture seems to contain no such 
convenient ‘‘ somewhere and somehow,” and its present condition 
is ill-favoured and lean-fleshed enough. Pharaoh was advised to 
“look out a man discreet and wise,” who should encounter and 
anticipate the effect of coming events. Fortunately, we can boast 
many such; but once more let me repeat, “ Delays have dangerous 
ends.” 

Gervase Markham shall finish this paper for me. ‘‘The minds 
of men are swayed by many various motions, some contemplative, 
some active. . . I can preferre none before that gentlemanly and 

* Genesis xli. 


+ Mr. Windham on aBill or amending the representation of the people in Parliament, 
March 4th, 1790. 
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beneficiall delight of breeding creatures meet for the use of man, 
and the good of the commonwealth wherein he liveth ; and of these 
breedings I can not esteeme anie so excellent as the breeding of 
horses, both for the pleasure we gaine thereby in our owne parti- 
cular service, and also for the strength, defence, and tillage of the 
Kingdom.”’* 

Country contentments are sadly out of fashion. Yet the old 
words whisper of a full and happy life, and of faithfulness over a few 
things. I can see Gervase Markham amongst his foals and brood 
mares trying to do his duty towards his neighbour, and his service 
to the State. 


* Country Contentments, by Gervase Markham, a.p. 1615. 


RIBBLESDALE. 


IN THE HEART OF THE FOREST. 


I. 

I wEaRD the voice of my own true love 
Ripple the sunny weather. 

Then away, as a dove that follows a dove, 
We flitted through woods together. 


I. 

‘There was not a bush nor branch nor spray 
But with song was swaying and ringing. 

“‘ Let us ask of the birds what means their lay, 
And what is it prompts their singing.” 


Ill. 


We paused where the stichwort and speedwell grew 
Mid a forest of grasses fairy: 

From out of the covert the cushat flew, 
And the squirrel perched shy and wary. 


IV. 
‘On an elm-tree top shrilled a misselthrush proud, 
Disdaining shelter or screening. 
“Now what is it makes you pipe so loud, 
And what is your music’s meaning ? 


v. 

““ Your matins begin ere the dewdrop sinks 
To the heart of the moist musk-roses, 

And your vespers last till the first star winks 
And the vigilant woodreeve dozes.” 


VI. 

Then louder, still louder he shrilled : “I sing 
For the pleasure and pride of shrilling, 

For the sheen and the sap and the showers of Spring 
That fill me to overfilling. 
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Vil. 


‘Yet a something deeper than Spring-time, though 
It is Spring-like, my throat keeps flooding : 

Peep soft at my mate—she is there below— 
Where the bramble trails are budding. 


‘** She sits on the nest and she never stirs ; 
She is true to the trust I gave her ; 

And what were my love if I cheered not hers 
As long as my throat can quaver ?” 


IX. 

So he quavered on, till asudden we heard 
A voice that called ‘‘ Cuckoo!” and fleeted. 

“* Why all day is your name by yourself, vain bird, 
Repeated and still repeated ?”’ 


X. 


Then Cuckoo! Cuck! Cuck! Cuck-oo!” he called, 


And he laughed and he chuckled cheerly ; 
“Your hearts they run dry and your heads grow bald, 
But I come back with April yearly. 


XI. 


‘*T come in the month that is sweet, so sweet, 
Though its sweetness be frail and fickle, 

In the season when shower and sunshine meet, 
And you reck not of Autumn’s sickle. 


XU. 
**T flout at the April loves of men 
And the kisses of shy fond maidens ; 
And then I call ‘ Cuckoo!’ again, again, 
With a jeering and jocund cadence. 


XIII. 
‘‘When the hawthorn blows and the yaffel mates,. 
I sing and am silent never ; 
Just as love of itself in the May-time prates, 
As though it will last for ever ! 
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XIV. 


‘** And in June, ere I go, I double the note, 
As I flit from cover to cover : 
Are not vows, at the last, repeated by rote 
By fading and fleeting lover?” 


xv. 

A tear trickled down my true love’s cheek 
At the words of the mocking rover ; 

She clung to my side but she did not speak, 

And I kissed her over and over. 


XVI. 


And while she leaned on my heart as though 
Her love in its depths was rooting, 

There rose from the thicket behind us, slow, 

O such a silvery fluting ! 


XVII. 

When the long smooth note, as it seemed, must break, 
It fell in a swift sweet treble, 

Like the sound that is made when a stream from a lake: 

Gurgles o’er stone and pebble. 


XVIII. 
And I cried, ‘‘O nightingale! tell me true, 

Is your music rapture or weeping ? 
And why do you sing the whole night through, 
When the rest of the world is sleeping ?” 


XIX. 
Then it fluted: ‘‘ My notes are of love’s pure strain, 
And could there be descant fitter ? 

For why do you sever joy and pain, 
Since love is both sweet and bitter ? 


XX. 
‘* My song now wails of the sighs, the tears, 
The long absence that makes love languish ; 
Then thrills with its fluttering hopes and fears,. 
Its rapture,—again its anguish. 
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XXI. 
‘“* And why should my notes be hushed at night ? 
Why sing in the sunlight only ? 
Love loves when ’tis dark, as when ‘tis bright, 
Nor ceaseth because ’tis lonely.” 


XXII. 


My love looked up with a happy smile 

(For a moment the woods were soundless) : 
The smile of a heart that knows no guile, 
And whose trust is deep and boundless. 


XXIII. 
And as I smiled that her smile betrayed 

The fulness of love’s surrender, 
Came a note from the heart of the forest shade, 
O so soft, and smooth, and tender ! 


XXIV. 


*Twas but one note, and it seemed to brood 

On its own sufficing sweetness ; 
That cooed, and cooed, and again but cooed 
In a round, self-same completeness. 


XXV. 


Then I said, ‘‘ There is, ringdove, endless bliss 
In the sound that you keep renewing : 

But have you no other note than this, 

And why are you always cooing?” 


XXVI. 


The ringdove answered : ‘‘ I too descant 

Of love as the woods keep closing ; 
Not of spring-time loves that exult and pant, 
But of harvest love reposing. 


XXVII. 


“Tf I coo all day on the self-same bough, 
While the noisy popinjay ranges, 

*Tis that love which is mellow keeps its vow, 

And callow love shifts and changes. 
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XXVIII. 


“When summer shall silence the merle’s loud throat 
And the nightingale’s sweet sad singing, 

You still will hear my contented note, 
On the branch where I now am clinging. 


XXIX. 


“‘For the rapture of fancy surely wanes, 
And anguish is lulled by reason ; 

But the tender note of the heart remains 
Through all changes of leaf and season.” 


Then we plunged in the forest, my love and I, 
In the forest plunged deeper and deeper, 

Till none could behold us save only the sky, 
Through a trellis of branch and creeper. 


XXXI. 

And we paired and nested away from sight 
In a bower of woodbine pearly ; 

And she broods on our love from morn to night, 
And I sing to her late and early. 


XXXII. 

Nor till Death shall have stripped our lives as bare 
As the forest in wintry weather, 

Will the world find the nest in the covert where 
We dwelt, loved, and sang together. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 
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Amone the last intelligible words, and almost the very last which 
escaped the lips of Lord Byron when dying, his faithful valet 
caught—‘“‘ Go to my sister; tell her.... Go to Lady Byron, you 
will see her, and say....” ‘ After which,” Moore records, “ his 
voice faltered and became gradually indistinct.”” He continued to 
mutter what were probably meant for messages to those ladies for 
nearly twenty minutes, not a sentence of which could be caught 
by the anxious listener—only the words: ‘‘ My sister—my child.” 
The two ladies thus coupled in his dying moments were the two 
who influenced him most, whether by attraction merely, or by 
that and repulsion alternately, throughout his short and wayward 
career. They form a pair of highly-contrasted companion por- 
traits, and materials have recently accrued from published letters* 
which, if genuine (and though not all directly guaranteed, there 
seems no just reason to doubt their genuineness), throw much 
light on both their characters. 

No tale of married life save that of Queen Mary Stuart has 
condensed so much interest, around it as that of Lord and Lady 
Byron. The former is entangled with the intrigues of political 
factions, and gathers its ill-omened light from the intense glow of 
religious animosity ; the latter (besides one point of fact reserved 
and veiled in mystery now for two generations) has its interest 
reflected and magnified in the mirror of a great poetic genius ; and 
the interest is, therefore, like that genius, undying. In estimating 
the two ladies, Mrs. Leigh stands comparatively under simple 
conditions of character. As a wife and mother she is a blameless 
English lady. As sister to an erratic genius who was more purely 
the child of impulse than any other equally famous, we only know 
of his cherished and changeless affection for her, which seems to 
imply that she both reciprocated and deserved it. His sister was 
probably the only woman with whom he ever had so much as a 
six months’ intimacy, of whatever kind, towards whom Byron never 
altered. The character of Lady Byron is, on the other hand, in 
all or nearly all its manifestations, crossed and complicated by 
the conflict between her earlier and later relations with her hus- 
band. In the earlier period we are always tempted to ask, “Is 
she getting up a case against him?” In the latter: “Is she 
fortifying her own defence against the calumnies of social fac- 


* Published in the Atheneum, August 18th, 1883. Some of these are in a collection 
in the British Museum, Additional MSS. 31,037 
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tion?” While, from first to last, the point of mystery aforesaid 
throws its cloud of damp suspicion over herself as well as him. 
Not the world-wide renown only of that husband, but the special 
avenue by which it was attained, his parade, viz. of his own 
intense and capricious personality, dragged her private wrongs 
and griefs before the prejudiced tribunal of the world, and made 
them the public property of contemporaries. From regarding him 
as a social renegade, the world was won by his last quasi-heroic 
enterprise and premature end, to suddenly reverse the current of 
its sympathies; while the former and the later direction of them 
was equally trying to her quiet, and adverse to her chances of 
respite from the turmoil of controversy. The difficulties of her 
entire position demand great allowance in dealing with her 
memory. For, of all men known to biography, Byron was pro- 
bably the most anti-matrimonial, as judged by his entire career. 
To harness the wild steed of his own Mazeppa to a post chaise 
would have been a less risky experiment than to place the author 
under the matrimonial yoke. Goethe declared that he “ found in 
the experience of past ages no element for the calculation of so 
eccentric an orbit” as Byron’s. But he had advanced further in 
that orbit when Goethe made the remark than when Miss Mil- 
banke risked the aforesaid experiment; he had passed the point 
of the shock which exploded her and his own domestic peace. 
Had the Miss Milbanke of 1814-15 been the most dispassionate 
and experienced critic of human conduct, which it was not likely 
she should be, she could not have then known what events only 
teach as they occur. 

Of forty-seven letters, or epistolary documents, which are now 
before us, thirty-five relate to the personal interchange of thoughts 
and feelings between these two ladies. They belong to three 
periods : the first, being from 1814 to 1816, covers the short pas- 
sage of Lady Byron’s conjugal life, and the epoch of her separa- 
tion; the second belongs to the years 1829-30, and its letters 
relate to the appointment of a trustee under Lord Byron’s will; 
the last contains only a few of the early months of 1851, after 
what would seem to me twenty years of estrangement between 
the ladies, brought about by their difference on the subject of 
that appointment. There is also a series of six letters from 
Lady Byron to the Hon. Mrs. G. Lamb, of various dates, from 
1818 to 1854, and two of Mrs. Leigh to Mr., afterwards Sir R. 
Wilmot, Horton, written in the crisis of the separation, February 
1816, but dated by the day of the week only. 

The contrast between the wife and sister of the bard is very 
striking. Put briefly and broadly, our summary would be that 
calculation governed the former, and feeling the latter. Their 
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characters come out most strongly in the letters of the second 
period bearing on the trusteeship. Lady Byron claims the letter 
of her husband’s will and stands rather unamiably entrenched 
within her legal rights. Mrs. Leigh, as regards the matter of 
business, has, in point of fact, no right at stake, nor, indeed, 
claims any. She only presents a petition addressed to feelings 
which she expected to find still warm and finds cold. She de- 
precates, first of all, the appointment of Dr. Lushington as trustee, 
who had been Lady Byron’s counsel in the separation business of 
fourteen years before, and who was, therefore, presumably unac- 
ceptable to herself, who, with her children, was the object of the 
trust. She begs, in the next place, that at any rate a particular 
solicitor, named by herself, may be allowed to be solicitor to the 
trust. She is so unbusiness-like as not to see that his previous 
connection with a proposed mortgagee of the trust property made 
this out of the question. 

She writes, Nov. 28th, 1829 :— 


As regards your nomination of Dr. L as trustee, I have to observe that he isa 
perfect stranger to me; that in a matter where my own individual interests are con- 
cerned, it is of the highest importance to my comfort that I should be on terms of 
friendly intercourse, and even intimacy, with the party; and that, as you are already 
[sure] of a protector to your interests in the person of Dr, Bland, I had not thought it 
unreasonable to hope that you would allow me a similar advantage in the appointment 
of some individual personally known to me and in whom I could confide entirely. 


In a postscript she adds that ‘under all the circumstances,” 
probably ‘‘ Dr. L. himself would not wish to accept the trust,” 
and ‘hopes it is not asking too much to request you to put 
him in possession of this letter before anything is finally con- 
cluded.” Lady Byron replies the next day: ‘I am happy to say 
that Dr. Lushington is likely to accept the office of trustee,” with 
an encomium on “his habits of dispatch and decision.” We 
have here one lady entreating that on a matter “of the highest 
importance to her comfort,” a certain course should not be taken, 
and the other, by return of post, ‘‘ happy to say” that it has been 
taken! It would be difficult for courteous malice to administer 
the snub direct with more dexterity. Further, when writing 
briefly the next day she refers Mrs. Leigh to the solicitor of Dr. 
Lushington’s selection, who “ will inform you on some points re- 
specting which you appear to have been ignorant.” It is not easy 
to keep sisterly affection alive on a diet of red-tape and parch- 
ment; and here, accordingly, a pause ensues, marked by silence 
on Mrs. Leigh’s part for about a fortnight, and not likely to be 
repaired by the following inquiry of Lady Byron’s :— 

Am I to conclude from your silence that reflection on recent circumstances has not 
yet convinced you of the consideration which has been shown to your interests? Oram 
I rather to suppose that your mind is preoccupied by “‘ the distracting state of affairs ” 


to which you alluded? In the latter case, can my advice or sympathy afford you any 
comfort ? for I am always your faithful friend A.I.N.B. 
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Anyone might answer the last question safely in the negative. 
** Advice or sympathy ” can “ afford comfort” only when tendered. 
with some deference to the feelings of the comforted, and although 
“advice” may be, no doubt, conveyed by a solicitor to the trust 
with a legal paper in his hand, “sympathy” and “comfort” 
mostly fly out of window when such an emissary comes in at the door. 
In the course of another month it is Lady Byron who is guilty of 
‘* silence,” and Mrs. Leigh seems, in some letter not produced, to. 
have taxed her with it. Lady Byron replies :— 


My silence is to be accounted for by your last letter in connection with the previous. 
circumstances. You have left me but one course—a painful one—to adopt in order to 
avoid future occasions of injurious misconstruction. To “be kind still to Augusta” 
(Mrs. Leigh) has been my constant endeavour, and you have not had the shadow of a 
reason for imputing any other motives to my conduct. Ada is in a favourable state. 
Accounts of her health will be sent you when desired. 


The mingled coldness and harshness of this last reply is mani- 
fest. It really amounts to this: ‘‘ I have protected your interests ; 
for your feelings I care not a bodkin. My only course now is to 
cut you; you shall hear of your niece’s health when you ask for a 
statement, but don’t expect me to volunteer one, or to answer in 
person.” Lady Byron seems to have taken lessons of her lawyers, 
to have become formal and cold-blooded ; answering appeals to 
affection with calm reflections upon “interests,” yet retaining a 
certain touchiness and resentfulness whenever the appellant ques- 
tions her rulings. Mrs. Leigh, not without a spice of the Byron 
irritability in her blood, had given vent to her feelings in heated 
language, denouncing the whole affair as a ‘‘ business preconcerted 
between Mr. Kinnaird (the out-going trustee) and Dr. Lushington,” 
an insult which Lady Byron probably viewed as directed against 
herself. For this she judicially calls her correspondent to account 
in a later letter, and the exchange of broadsides or single shots of 
controversy goes on for half a dozen letters more. But they only 
bring out more clearly the same contrast of impulsive and ardent 
feeling on the one side, and calm, cold insistance on legal rights 
on the other, not without a certain contempt for the understanding 
which cannot see that ‘‘ business is business,” and its forms sacred. 
But Lady Byron had no doubt suffered greatly in her own feelings, 
and been driven to take up a position of ‘‘armed neutrality,” not 
only during her husband’s life, but after his death. The words 
which she cites with some latent bitterness, ‘“‘ be kind still to 
Augusta,” were from the last letter addressed to her by him before 
he last left England in 1816. No woman’s domestic life can ever 
be frozen in its mid-current, as hers was, without benumbing 
many of the finer feelings, unless they happen to take the direction 
and find the vent of religious enthusiasm. But Lady Byron, 
whatever she was in religion, appears to have been no enthusiast. 
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It would appear possible, so far, that the later phase of less amiable 
‘character which the letters above examined betray, may have been 
greatly the result of her forlorn position, as when a string snapped 
by over-tension recoils and twists upon itself, and becomes at once 
broken and tangled. For her the connubial drama was never 
fairly played to its end, but cut short by an abrupt catastrophe. 
It would be hard for a life so mutilated and scarred to retain any 
loveliness of character it may have had originally. Let us glance 
at the earlier series of letters to see how far the defence can be 
maintained. 

The first feature that strikes one in the one letter of Miss Mil- 
banke to her future sister-in-law is its air of cautious reserve : “ At 
the time when I had the gratification of receiving your very kind 
message, I would not obtrude an acknowledgment,” is the way she 
begins. Now, if a woman has any gush of feeling at all, the 
moment of congratulation on her approaching marriage offered by 
her future husband's only near relative of her own sex, is just the 
time when it would be most salient. A little further on she adds, 
‘*T am happy to avail myself of a double claim to your acquain- 
tance.” After making all due allowance for the conventional 
stiffness of the Regency period, and for her own sisterless expe- 
rience to boot, Miss Milbanke would seem to carry her study of 
** the polite letter-writer” a little too far. She goes on to express 
“* a wish (to know you better) which I hope you will be willing to 
indulge when I have the happiness of being your relation,” and 
ends with, “‘ All those whose judgment is most to be valued must 
congratulate me truly on this occasion. I will not longer trouble 
you,” &c. Anyone would pronounce this the letter of a young 
woman who had her feelings under admirable control. 

In the next letter, nearly a year later, she is married. It is the 
warmest of all, taking all the three periods above distinguished 
into view, and yet is only half a happy one. Its motifcan be more 
clearly unfolded by taking its latter portion first. It shows an 
attempt to be happy rather than an enjoyment of happiness, and 
reveals a rather oscillating balance of feelings gratified and 
pained :— 

I am as apt to fancy that the sort of things that please me are to be traced more or 
less to you, as that those which pain me come from another quarter, and I always feel as 
if I had more reasons to love you than I can exactly know. But reasons are not neces- 
sary to make me do so, as I cannot say that you owe much to my sense of Duty in that 
point. A thing that annoyed me since has not effaced the more pleasurable impres- 
sion. This is his intention of visiting Za Tante to-morrow. I do not like the inclina- 
tion to go to her. Do you really think it will diminish? Whilst it exists I must, in 
some degree, suffer. 

Here Byron’s wife seems to have found out that her only way 
to his heart was through his sister, and, as a further passage will 
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‘show us, through his bosom friend ; and that over his highly 
mercurial affections she had no direct control—a melancholy dis- 
covery for a wife. Thus the letter begins: ‘I must tell you how 
lovingly B—— has been talking of ‘ dear Goose*’ (Mrs. Leigh). 
‘She then recounts the most recent proof of his brotherly regard 
for Mrs. Leigh in the will then lately made in favour of that 
lady and her children, which she cordially approves, adding :— 

To tell you these circumstances cannot, I know, please you in any other way than 
as affording a proof of his consideration for you, even when most oppressed by his own 
difficulties. And, dearest Augusta, believe that I know you too well to suppose what 
‘a certain person might suppose, or anything of the kind. By the bye, I believe she is 
affronted with me. Knowing that I did not voluntarily give cause, I shall not break 
my heart. She has never called on me, and when I made her a vis. with my mother, 
was very dignified. I never told you of it, nor of my meeting with Mrs. Musters 
there. She asked after B. Such a wicked-looking cat I never saw. Somebody else 
looked quite virtuous by the side of her. 

Further on in this letter she says :— 
Did I tell you that B. has asked Moore and his wife to Seaham? I am very glad.+ 


B. has said something that has gratified me much, as it showed consideration for my 
Mam. 


There is an obvious effort in these pages to set things in the 
most winning light for Mrs. Leigh—who can blame Lady Byron for 
this ?—as an only chance for making the best of her doubtful 
bargain. For there is an ill-omened halo of pique and suspicion 
round the sunshine of would-be satisfaction. We see clouds 
coming up, too, in the corner, with a vision of a certain “ green- 
eyed monster” glaring through them. There can be no doubt 
that, for her own peace, Lady Byron is too retrospective and 
‘resentful towards Byron’s previous attachments, whether frivolous 
or serious. She tries to run up her little score of pleasing inci- 
dents, but, poor lady, it is plain there is a sore spot under it all ; 
and the real drift is probably to set in motion her “ dearest 
Augusta’s ” influence to win him from a counter-attraction which 
she dreads. But she drags herself to the subject with reluctance, 
introduces it with ‘‘by the bye,” and seems to be repairing a casual 
slip of memory; “‘I never told you of it, nor,” &c. Yet it is plainly 
the one interest then uppermost in her mind. There is obvious 
feminine tactic in all this. The ‘ wicked-looking cat” is Byron’s 
early flame, who drew the boyish incense of his Hours of Idleness. 
Who is the ‘‘ somebody else who looks by comparison virtuous,” 
and yet lurks anonymous in her letter? Probably the same as 
the “certain person” obliquely referred to just before, and as 


* The links of transition here are probably Augusta, Gus, Goose. 

+ See a letter of Lord Byron to Moore, Life, vol. iii., p. 175, ed. 1832: ** Perhaps 
you and Mrs. Moore will pay us a visit at Seaham in the course of the Autumn, If 
so, you and I (without our wives) will take a Jark to Edinburgh and embrace Jeffery.” 
[The italics are in the original] The whole proposal may have been a flash of frolic 
humour. The visit, at any rate, was never paid. 
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“another quarter ” shortly after, and yet more indirectly glanced 
at in the last reference to La Tante. The latter is probably Lady 
Melbourne; the unmentionable one is probably Lady Caroline 
Lamb,* whom Byron had met in his bachelor days at her house, 
who wrote him down as “mad, bad, and dangerous,” and whom 
he would be likely to meet there again. This is why the “ in- 
clination to go to her” casts a shadow over the fair writer’s mind. 
Here is the amari aliquid which becomes so intensely bitter in the 
end. This unnamed “she” is the béte noire of her thoughts. 
‘“What” that ‘certain person might suppose,” was presumably 
that Byron’s dispositions in his sister’s favour were due to a self- 
seeking influence exerted by the latter. Thus the letter in effect 
says, “She, who is a serpent in my path, disparages you. We 
have a common enemy; let us love one another all the more.” 
Lady Byron was, moreover, now nearing the crisis in which a 
woman is least mistress of herself, and, if there be a bitter cud of 
feeling to chew upon, often seizes upon it with morbid avidity. 

Lord Byron sends Moore a P.S. on the last day of October. 

Lady B. is in full progress. Next month will bring to light (with the aid of «* Juno 
Lucina fer opem,” or rather opes, for the last are most wanted) the tenth wonder of the 
world—Gil Blas being the eighth, and he (my son’s father) the ninth. 

The words in parenthesis are suggestive. The anticipated son 
proved a daughter. Byron probably gave free vent to his chagrin. 
He had just now, too, the direction, in part, of Drury Lane 
Theatre upon him, which seems to have been a rather thorny busi- 
ness. He was drifting into deep embarrassment, which would, 
of course, further sour him. Debts and duns welcomed his 
daughter’s arrival in this world ; half-a-dozen executions or more 
sat like nightmares round her cradle, and, while Lady Byron 
was keeping her bed, bailiffs were threatening almost to drag it 
from under her. At his own request she left London for Kirkby 
Mallory in Leicestershire, her parents’ then residence, which she 
reached on January 16th, 1816; and Lord Byron found, to his 
surprise, that he had to meet, first of all, a charge of insanity ; 
and that being rebutted, a cartel of separation from his 


* Lord Lytton, who came under this lady’s influence nearly ten years later, and 
attests the power of her charms, says (Life. vol. i. p. 329): **I am bound to add that 
in his (Byron’s) letters to her, despite the evident passion that dictated and coloured 
them, there was no trace of the selfish and heartless libertine: rather a desire to save 
her, as it were, from herself. and a consideration for her happiness chastening and pre- 
dominating over the thought of his own. Whatever the connection between them, and 
however blameable, regarded from the mildest point of view. I cannot think him the 
seducing party: and certainly, from her own confession, he was not the betraying one.” 
Just before he notices her ‘+ estimate” of Lord Byron as ** sound—as a being somewhat 
akin to herself in strange caprices and wild affectations—spoiled by too early a repu- 
tation for other things besides genius, but, on the whole, with many redeeming qualities, 
lovable and noble.” 
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wife. She writes to Mrs. Leigh on the day of her arrival, and on 
the next, again on the next to that, and on the next after, besides 
another neither signed nor dated, but written under evidently 
extreme agitation and embarrassment. Probably these causes led 
to the writer’s confusing the dates of her letters. Anyhow, here 
are five letters in at least as few days. They all breathe unabated 
familiarity, confidence, and affection for Mrs. Leigh, with here and 
there a trace of an overstrained mind and a heart deeply wrung. 
A few days later she writes : ‘‘My own mind has been more shaken 
than I thought, and is sometimes in a useless state for hours. . . . 
I galloped yesterday like Lady C. L. [Caroline Lamb, again, 
certainly], and felt something like pleasure whilst I was in danger 
of fracturing my sconce. But I must not forget my Mamaship.” 

Byron’s own memoirs were put in the fire, as “a debt due to 
his fame and memory,” through the influence chiefly of Hobhouse, 
Lord Broughton, his well-known intimate friend; but with the 
emphatic concurrence of his sister and widow, who were repre- 
sented by friends at the solemn cremation of the MS. Lady 
Byron’s memoirs have partly leaked out in these letters, but more, 
we are taught to believe, yet remains, and, after repeated post- 
ponements, may perhaps see the light at the end of the century. 
Thus the evidence to show the precise motives and conclusions 
which had formed themselves in Lady Byron’s mind when she left 
London and her husband’s roof in middle January 1816, to return 
no more, is less clear than perhaps it will some day be. But 
these form so grave a factor in her entire character that any 
sketch thereof which evaded the question would be defective. 
We know that her defence against an alleged inconsistency was 
that she honestly believed, or charitably hoped, when she left 
London, that her husband was insane, and sought to produce the 
same belief in the minds of her parents. When this resource 
broke down, as it did in a very few days, she at once declared that, 
if she was to regard his conduct as that of a sane man, nothing 
should induce her to return to him. Legal advice, principally 
that of Dr. Lushington, was at once sought. That distinguished 
counsel, as advised by Lady Byron’s parents on her behalf, at first 
thought the facts did not necessitate a separation ; but, on receiv- 
ing a later disclosure from Lady Byron in person, his opinion 
changed, and he “considered a reconciliation impossible.” The 
facts so disclosed were, he believed, ‘‘ utterly unknown to Sir 
Ralph and Lady Noel (Milbanke).” Their precise nature remains 
a secret still, but they must have occurred previously to Lady 
Byron’s departure from London in January 1816. 

This shows great power of tactic in a young married lady. She 
had three lines of defence—or offence, as the unknown immediate 
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facts may decide her motive—the first, his insanity ; the next, the 
allegations made to counsel through her parents; these turned, 
she had in reserve those disclosed by herself. How far the 
unmentionable person in the letter above discussed may have 
mixed with her motives can be conjectured only. But it cannot be 
doubted that she left London with her plan of operations formed. 
From her having had “ sixteen symptoms of insanity” to pro- 
pound to her advisers, she probably kept a journal or some such 
record.* She also claims to have had the concurrence of Lord 
Byron’s family in consulting a physician on his state of mind 
about a week before she left London, and a certain “G. B.,” 
probably his cousin and ultimate heir, is referred to in letters to 
Mrs. Leigh, which closely followed upon it. This, again, shows a 
good deal of forethought, especially as her first confinement had 
then only taken place within a month. It is probable, almost 
indeed certain, that the aggravations which changed her counsel’s 


advice, must have occurred before that confinement, and that they 


must, to judge from that effect so produced, have involved some- 
thing personally insulting and humiliating to herself—something 
which she could urge upon Dr. Lushington and say, ‘“‘ You cannot, 
as a man and a gentleman, expect me to submit to this.” There 
remains, of course, a last possible explanation, that they were 
mental hallucinations produced by puerperal state. To mental 
hallucination she must have become subject in later life, when she 
made, as is generally believed, a communication to Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe, which was rejected with a shudder of indignant incredulity 
by the world. This yields a faint presumption in respect of this 
last possibility. On the other hand the facts, as she herself put 
them,t suggest that in her subtle tactics, offensive or defensive, 
the lady over-reached herself. The reserve of facts which, we are 
led to infer, were too shocking for father’s or mother’s ear, and 
were disclosed only to counsel, must, on the assumption of their 
monstrosity, have had a fortiori a tendency to prove lunacy; i.e. 
that no sane man could have committed them. Yet they are, on 
her own showing, kept back from the medical adviser and stated to 
the legal one only. ‘This throws a doubt backward on the sincerity 
of her own belief in the imputed lunacy, and seems to convert her 
first line of attack into a mere feint to mislead the enemy. Of 


* Dr. Lushington, in the paper quoted above, dated 1830, speaks of relying on the 
accuracy of his memory *‘ for its statement.” This suggests that he had parted with 
the documents of the case. It may be presumed he had returned them to Lady Byron, 
among whose papers, if not destroyed, they, together with the recorded ‘+ symptoms,” 
should be found; and among them some memorandum of Lady B.’s personal statement 
which turned the scale of Dr. L.’s judgment against reconciliation. 

+ In a document written to exonerate her parents from the charge of influencing her 
to discard her husband, and published in Moore's Life of Byron, vol. vi. pp. 275-9. 
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course we may, as a bare possibility, conceive of two sets of facts 
relating to the intercourse of the same two persons, the one bear- 
ing wholly on the medical, the other exclusively on the legal aspect 
of the same case. But if anyone puts to himself the case of an 
anxious and affectionate wife seeking to find an excuse for the mis- 
conduct of a husband whom she still loved in a plea of insanity, 
and then asks himself, Would she, could she in that case have kept 
the two sets of facts apart ? I think he will shake his head at the 
notion. If, on the other hand, he takes the case of a deeply- 
injured and resentful woman, gifted with diplomatic jinesse, deter- 
mined to be rid, coute que coute, of her injurer, and constructing a 
case to effect her purpose, I think he will see that it fits the facts 
closely. It seems likely, then, that Lady Byron acted under 
motives of which jealousy was at least an ingredient, that she 
waited in the hope of an heir male, as the last chance of reclaiming 
her husband’s affection, and, that hope having failed, set to work 
to ‘‘ smear the poisoned tunic” for him. That she even clung to 
this last hope for a brief while at. Kirkby Mallory, is suggested by 
two passages addressed to Mrs. Leigh on the 16th and 18th of 
January 

Has Le Mann [the medical adviser of Lord B.] advised the country? It will be by 
means of the Herr that it can be effected, and you twill be able to touch that subject 
skilfully before you go, and give G. B. a hint of it [G. B. being the heir presumptive] 
if you can. . . . Do you remember he [Byron] said I was to nurse till February 10th? 
I think it is his intention about that time to join me pour des raisons, and to go abroad 
as soon as there is a probability of his having attained the object in view. 

That a woman should seriously believe her husband mad, should 
contemplate separation if she failed to make him out so, and yet 
wish to present him with an “ heir” and exert feminine influence 
for that object, is, perhaps, only an example of calm judgment 
unhinged by the violent oscillation of despondency and hope. But 
the letter suggests that her immediate object was todetach him from 
questionable surroundings in London, draw him to herself in the 
country, and, through the hopes of an “heir,” regain a wife's in- 
fluence, until she could with reasonable safety start him on a 
foreign tour. Her belief in his madness must on this view have 
been colourable only. If he could be declared a lunatic, she might 
use the fact for her protection so far as needed, while she yet 
legitimately regarded domestic influences as the best cure for his 
aberrations. How far that cure was likely to be effectual, when 
preceded by an attempt to establish the patient’s lunacy, was a 
question which, perhaps, did not occur to her. Yet her diplomatic 
tact peeps out in that she seeks to play upon him through his 
sister’s influence, and points out the channel through which it 
might be most hopefully exerted. The sister is ‘‘to touch that 
subject skilfully,’ as though she were rather afraid of the too 
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direct straightforwardness of the latter, while “‘G. B.” is to have 
‘a hint of it” also; which points to some plan, perhaps, in con- 
nection with the lunacy to which “G. B.” was a party. 

The next letter is the undated one before referred to. It bears 
strong traces of a severe mental struggle ; and in the next to this, 
dated January 19th, but probably, through confusion, for the 20th, 
she says :— 

I am waiting with some anxiety for the day's post, and really cannot say more. Pray 
forgive my taciturnity, which may come soon to the same degree as B.’s. 

She is evidently preparing to draw a line of reserve between 
Mrs. Leigh and herself. She has changed her front, probably 
under the influence of intelligence, the source of which she does 
not state, but which perhaps shook her belief in any prospect of 
establishing lunacy. And if she was anxiously expecting decisive 
information on that point, this would obviously bring her face to 
face with her resolution to separate on other grounds. Hence the 
‘‘agonies ” which the former letter briefly touches. Medea suffers 
terribly when steeling her heart to slay her children, but she 
‘‘serews her courage to the sticking place” and does it. And so 
Lady Byron’s heart was perhaps whispering to her something like 
the words, 

Though my many faults defaced me, 
Could no other arm be found, 

Than the one which once embraced me, 
To inflict a cureless wound ? 

The chasm was before her; should she take the plunge? It 
was the difference between “‘ the acting of a dreadful thing, and 
the first motion,” that pause, the last, when “the state of man” 
(and how much more of woman, and that woman a wife ?), 

Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection. 

I think, then, we have here sufficient materials to estimate Lady 
Byron, as a woman by nature somewhat reserved and cold, but not 
heartless, had she been less unhappily mated ; as somewhat subtle 
and too lawyer-like in mind, disposed to set legal rights above 
affection only when she had tried for the great prize of a poet’s 
heart and failed ; but resolute and inexorable when her purpose 
was once clear, and her decision definitely made. She reminds one 
of Pygmalion’s statue roused to animation under the sympathy 
inspired by genius, but anon subsiding into marble again. No 
wonder she shows in her later years the desolating effects of the 
heart’s sanctuary torn open, and its fondest object rifled, in a spirit 
harsh, domineering, self-righteous, and dictatorial, with a faculty 
of putting others in the wrong and keeping them there. Such is 
the tone of her last group of letters to Mrs. Leigh, when they were 
both within a few steps of the grave. A letter of still later date to 
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Mrs. Leigh’s daughter after the latter’s death bears even stronger 
traces of cold-blooded method as effacing kindly ties. She there 


says, in answer to some appeal for advice from the younger 
woman :— 


With respect to anything you may be kindly disposed to communicate to me, let me 
only make you aware that I should not feel justified in giving you any advice without 
referring to some members of your family, who must be much better acquainted with 


your circumstances thanI am. Therefore I could not accept a confidence which was to 
be private. 


The barbed arrow which for half a century she bore rankling 
in her bosom spread its taint probably at last to a sympathetic 
brain. Had her monstrous disclosure to Mrs. Beecher Stowe been 
believed by herself at the date of its alleged occurrence, she would 
be herself a belua centiceps of hypocrisy, as having clasped to her 
bosom for half a lifetime with sham-sisterly affection the woman 
whom she ought not to have touched with a pair of tongs. It is 
-quite possible that Byron, once on the scent of her jealous mis- 
givings, ‘‘ fooled her to the top of bent” therein and farther. In 
his savage moments nothing was sacred to him. He was fond of 
dark hints about deeds too wild to name, suggesting tales of scan- 
dal in which he was himself the hero and villain in one. By some 
such he may have shown his resentment for the well-meant, but, 
perhaps, too plainly paraded efforts of his wife to reclaim him. 
And she in the moody musings of a life terribly prolonged through 
sequestration and widowhood into solitariness, although in the real 
‘sense no more mad than was Byron, yet since, 


To be wrath with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain, 


may have shaped on such hints her last shocking statement. But 
we might safely dismiss the whole, as the nightmare-nemesis of a 
heart too subtle, stern, and cold, even if her grandson, writing in 
1869 as if familiar with her most private papers, had not declared 
that ‘‘ they do not contain any accusation of so grave a nature as 
that which Mrs. Stowe asserts was told her.’”’ That Mrs. Leigh 
retained a footing of sisterly affection with such an one through 
such a crisis, and for so long a period as she did, is one of the 
weightiest testimonies to the essential amiability of her character. 
Since the appearance of the first batch of letters herein-before 
referred to, another of Mrs. Leigh’s own, most confidential in their 
tone and tenour, addressed to the Rev. Francis Hodgson has 
become public property.* They cover nearly ten years, from 
November 1814 to July 1824. They tend to confirm indirectly the 
impression of jealous irritation as existing in Lady Byron’s mind 
in respect of the “ certain person ” above referred to. In a frame 


* See the Atheneum, September 19th, 1885, in which they were published by Mr. J. C. 
-Jeaffreson, by permission of Mr. Alfred Morrison, who purchased them. 
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of sanguine hope that the married life of her brother would “ turn 
out very happily,” Mrs. Leigh writes on February 15th, 1815 :— 
I will own to vou what I would scarcely to any other person, that I had many fears 


and much anxiety founded upon many causes and circumstances of which I cannot 
write. Thank God they do not appear likely to be realised. 


In June 1816, after Byron’s final departure from England, she 
comments thus on Glenarvon, then a new novel by Lady Caroline 
Lamb :— 


If you have not, pray read it. You foretold mischief in that quarter, and much has 
occurred, if only that I hear this horrid book is supposed and believed a true delinea- 
tion of his (Byron's) character, and the letters true copies of originals, &c. &. &e. I 
ean’t think of her with Christian charity, so I won't dwell upon the subject. 


The sting probably was that there was too much truth in it, 
while the “if only ...” and the “ &c. &e. &e.,” suggest that 
there was some deeper mischief than such exposures or travesties. 
of “characters in high life’’ as now-a-days supply our “ society 
journals”’ with stimulating diet. The above is followed by a 
passage which shows that the relations of the ladies is undergoing 
a strain, Mrs. Leigh regrets that she “‘ ever had any share in this. 
most wretched business.” This closely follows a notice that she. 
had lately received a letter from Lady Byron, and is immediately 
followed by an inquiry for any letters of her own, speaking of that 
lady, to Mr. Hodgson—‘ If you have ever heard me say one word 
that could detract from her merits, or make you think me partial 
to his side of the question?” And she significantly adds: ‘‘ What- 
ever ideas these questions may suggest, at present keep them to- 
yourself.” The question, indeed, is, in effect, answered by this 
very file of her letters, in some of which words of extravagant 
eulogy are lavished on Lady Byron, and in‘ none of which is she 
spoken of otherwise than with fond admiration and sisterly regard. 
Yet Lady Byron is evidently cooling towards Mrs. Leigh. From 
a further letter we gather that the latter seldom sees ‘“ Ada,” 
much less her mother, that ‘‘Ada”’” has been made a ward of 
Chancery, which Mrs. Leigh only discovered through a chance 
meeting with Lady Byron in London, and that the news of 
** Ada’s”’ health, which had hitherto gone to her father through 
Mrs. Leigh, was henceforth to go through some other channel. 
All this is explicable. The element of jealousy, in the solitary 
musings of a lady so unhappily placed as Lady Byron, would be 
sure to expand, especially under the influence of the wild stories 
of Byron’s Venetian licentiousness with which society was now 
familiar. As that jealousy could not reach its direct object, it 
would find one in Mrs. Leigh. But the unkindly feeling seems 
entirely on one side, until Mrs. Leigh seems to turn in self-defence 
under some charge of disparaging her of whose praises she had 
so far been never weary. Seldom, indeed, do we find {a sister-in-- 
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law speaking to a most intimate and trusted friend in such terms. 
of artless praise as she bestows on Lady Byron. It should be- 
noted, however, that the entire file of letters terminates some five 
years before the final rupture between the ladies, arising out of 
the trusteeship spoken of above. 

Byron's life of a ‘chartered libertine” at Venice was the only 
period during which we find him guilty of neglect towards his 
sister. She complains that ‘‘he was nine long months silent to 
me. He, however, has written at last, making many lame ex- 
cuses,”’ which were, no doubt, accepted with sisterly allowance at 
the time; and, indeed, she only mentions this to excuse her own 
remissness in writing to Mr. Hodgson. Of the entire confidence: 
which she reposed in the latter’s friendship, we have an earlier 
and sadder proof. The period is the agony on the eve of the 
separation. Mr. Hodgson is conjured to come up to town post- 
haste, if he can only spare even a day. He comes to a Piccadilly 
hotel. Then follow some sisterly mancuvres—for she, too, poor 
soul, has learned her lessons of diplomatic tactics—in getting 
Byron, who at first refused, to see him. 

The fact is he is now afraid of everybody who would tell him the truth. .. . He 
can only bear to see those who flatter him and encourage him to do all that is wrong. 
- . - You must see him, and pray see me and George B. to-morrow morning, when. 
we will consult upon the best means. You are the only comfort I’ve had this long 
time. 

We know that all was in vain. But the letters seem to show 
that if sisterly love and manly friendship, and, we may add, 
wifely devotion, within limits, could have saved Byron, he had 
been saved. The most emphatic testimony upon this last point 
is contained in letter (11) of the Atheneum file, dated five months 
after the uneasy passage with regard to Mrs. Leigh’s own remarks. 
on Lady Byron. 


In his (Byron’s) own mind there were and are recollections fatal to his peace, and) 
which would have prevented his being happy with any woman whose excellence: 
equalled or approached that of Lady B., from the consciousness of being unworthy 
of it. 

Then follows a passage of fervent piety, touching on Byron’s 
being ‘‘destitute” of “the consolations to be derived from 
religion,” and her own “anxious prayer” that he might yet par- 
take of “that first and only certain good.” Indeed, save some 
notices of Byron’s altered appearance, as reported ‘“ looking very 
well, but fat, immensely large and his hair long,” and a long de- 
scription of the negotiations previous to, and of the actual 
destruction of the ‘‘ Memoirs,” the most touching and characteristic 
passages cited from the remaining letters are those in which the 
writer dwells on certain tokens of a changed attitude of Byron’s 
mind towards religion, reported by Fletcher, his confidential 
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servant, in the last two months of his life. On this head we read, 
“Fletcher says that for the last year his mind and feelings 
appeared to be changed much for the better.” The last letter of 
the series, dated July 1824, is given entire; she hopes there that 
Mr. Hodgson “ will encourage him [Fletcher] to communicate with 
you freely on that most interesting subject.’ Then follow fears ; 
not, however, felt by herself, but by others, “‘ that it might be said 
by his [Byron’s] enemies, and those who have no religion at all, 
that he had turned Methodist.’”’ Those fears, indeed, have hitherto 
turned the scale in favour of suppressing this whole passage which 
colours so strongly with consolation, in his sister’s view, the 
last months of Byron’s life. After all abatement has been made 
for her fond piety in letters to a clergyman, why should it not be 
true? In his devotion to a course which, in his eyes, was sacred 
‘and noble, Byron found for the first time a motive to fling aside 
his ignobler self, and become something better than the spoilt 
child of the caresses of one half of the world, and the butt of 
obloquy to the other. But with his own character, save as the 
most potent factor in those of these two ladies, we are not directly 
concerned. He made the life-wreck of one, and sorely pained and 
vexed the other. But for the blight which he cast upon her, Lady 
Byron might have expanded into a lovable and loving matron, the 
harsher and narrower edge of her character lost in the ampler 
‘development of kindness. There are women in whom love and 
pride work with equal and converging power in favour of the 
object of their affections, while deemed worthy of them ;in whom a 
disillusion on this head carries all before it, until pride casts out 
love, and eats into the fibre of character like a cancer. Her lot in 
life was such as to harden all that was tenderest; to chill all that 
was warmest in woman. We have seen how she froze up towards 
Mrs. Leigh, and ended by entertaining the most horrible of all 
possible delusions towards her, as if the poison of her own life’s 
cup had mounted from the feelings to the intellect. No more 
melancholy proof of the intense power of human affections, out- 
raged and estranged, to recoil in outrage yet more awful, was ever 
gathered from the tragedy of life. But Mrs. Leigh shines with a 
full orb of womanly tenderness, with a halo of Faith, Hope, and 
Charity combined, which only gather ampler lustre from her 
intellectual mediocrity, from the wayward and fitful genius of her 
brother, and from the marred and blighted experience of her more 
highly-gifted sister. 


Henry Hayman, D.D. 


NOTES ON NEW ZEALAND. 


A sournEy to New Zealand, accomplished without accident or 
adventure, affords but meagre material for a book of travel ; but 
having just returned from a stay of three months in that great 
‘colony, during which I travelled, wherever possible, by land, from 
Auckland, in the north, to Invercargill and Riverton, in the south, 
I may be able to give some accurate information, and remove 
some erroneous impressions about the character and resources of 
the country. 

There are many ways of getting to New Zealand. The direct 
steamers accomplish the voyage in six weeks, and will take the 
traveller, with every comfort, from London to one of the New 
Zealand ports. This is, perhaps, the easiest route, but as it is 
rather monotonous, many will prefer to do as I did—travel by the 
United States, crossing the Pacific from San Francisco to Auckland. 
Accompanied by my wife, I left Liverpool on September 25, 1886, 
in the Cunard steamship Etruria, and arrived in New York on the 
morning of October 3. 

I need not describe a journey across the American continent. 
The great cities are well known, and the great plains left on my 
mind only the impression of dreary monotony. California is a 
beautiful country, but I cannot understand how anyone can make 
the great plains their home unless driven to do so by dire neces- 
sity. The inhabitants seem to be very much of my opinion, for 
their houses and fields show no effort at beauty or adornment. 
They may be good farms, but they are not homesteads. 

We sailed from San Francisco on October 24, in the steamship 
Alameda, an American-built and American-owned steamer. She 
carried us safely over 6,000 miles of ocean, and we experienced 
great kindness from the captain, officers, and crew; but her ac- 
commodation is not suited for the trade in which she is now 
employed, and her cook might with advantage pay a visit to the 
School of Cookery. 

We spent a pleasant day at Honolulu, and called at Tutuilla, 
one of the Samoan group of islands; beyond that, the voyage was 
without incident, and we were all glad when we sighted the Great 
Barrier island at the entrance of the Hauraki Gulf, at the head of 
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which Auckland stands. We steamed up the gulf by moonlight, 
and landed at Auckland at midnight on November 13. 

It was with great interest that we first surveyed a New Zealand 
city. When we went out the next morning we noticed with some 
surprise that, with a few exceptions, the buildings are all con- 
structed of wood. Timber is abundant, stone there is none readily 
available. Bricks do not seem to be easily procured. The country 
is volcanic, the soil is of voleanic origin, small volcanic hills sur- 
round the town, and rear their heads as islands in the bay; earth- 
quakes occasionally occur. The wooden buildings are, therefore, 
easily accounted for, but they appear strange to an English eye. 
When this first feeling of strangeness had worn off I could not 
help noticing the general air of prosperity in the place and the 
efforts which have been made to make it look like ‘‘ Home.” 

Everyone in New Zealand speaks of England as ‘‘ Home” ; 
even those who were born in the colony, and have never visited 
the old country. 

Oaks, elms, and chesnuts are replacing the native trees. The 
May was in full flower, so was the gorse and the briar-rose. The 
gardens were bright with English flowers, the only difference being 
that geraniums, and other delicate plants, which, with us, require 
care in the winter, there stand out in the gardens all the year 
round. Cricket and lawn tennis are played vigorously in the 
summer, and a pack of hounds affords sport over a stone-wall 
country in the winter. It is a piece of England transported to a 
more genial climate. 

The people also are English; they speak without accent. The 
gentlemen live in the same way as we do at home, only with 
fewer servants, and, as a rule, smaller houses. ‘The poor do not 
exist: labourers and artizans earn from 6s. a day upwards, live 
in detached houses with small gardens, which are very frequently 
their own property ; dress well, eat meat three times a day, and 
get their children’s schooling for nothing. I only saw one man in 
Auckland who looked poor, and he was drunk. 

My friends introduced me at the club, and I there had an op- 
portunity of meeting the principal men in the town, and learning 
from them what they thought of the prospects of the place. There 
was only one opinion as to the future, namely, that Auckland and 
the district it commands, must go ahead; and I am bound to 
say that there was only one opinion as to the present, namely, 
that things were very bad. Depression was on everyone's lips, 
and I set myself to find out what it meant. 

Who was depressed? What was depressed? ‘The people did 
not, as a rule, look depressed. As I have said, they were all well- 
dressed, well fed, and well housed. The town did not look de- 
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pressed ; trade seemed active; the shops were well stocked, and 
people seemed to buy and sell freely. There was money to spare 
for pleasure ; thoroughbred yearlings sold for 200 guineas apiece. 
The streets were well kept and clean; the harbour did not look 
depressed. It was crowded with shipping. Who, then, was de- 
pressed, and why ? 

Land speculators were depressed. Large tracts of land had 
been bought a few years ago on speculation, sometimes with 
money borrowed at high rates of interest, and the price of land 
had fallen. 

The speculator had made a bad bargain, and the mortgagee did 
not like the look of his investment. The land is there, and will 
sell some day; but in the meantime interest has to be paid, and 
the land does not produce enough, in its present state, to pay it. No 
wonder that borrower and lender were both depressed, and cried 
aloud how much depression hurt them. The timber industry was 
depressed. Not because there is not a good trade to be done, but 
because four companies have started to do a trade which is only 
big enough for two; and, with a view to securing the best of it for 
themselves, they have’ entered into a rivalry in the purchase of 
Kauri forests, whereby they have absorbed too much of their avail- 
able cash, and in some cases credit. As population grows, the 
trade will be enough for all; but that day is not yet, and in the 
meantime interest has to be paid, and there is no surplus for divi- 
dends—a state of affairs very depressing to the shareholders. The 
trade in Kauri gum is an important industry in Auckland. When 
I was there business in gum was dull, and prices were low, leaving 
but a small margin for profit. I hear that prices have since risen, 
so I hope this cause of depression has passed away. 

L arrived at the conclusion that the people of Auckland had some 
cause for their depression, but that a rise in the price of land, and 
a little activity in the building trade, would do much to remove 
it; and that the worst which was likely to happen was some loss 
and inconvenience to individuals, painful enough to the sufferers, 
but not really touching the resources of the city and neighbour- 
hood. 

From Auckland we went to Ohinemutu, in the midst of the 
voleanic region. The journey, and the place have been described 
by Mr. Froude and others, so I will enter into no particulars. I 
must say, however, that the destruction of timber along the coach 
road which so forcibly impressed Mr. Froude with a sense of waste, 
appeared to me an absolute necessity if the road was to be made 
at all, and it is also certain that the timber destroyed could not 
have been taken to any market at a remunerative price. None 
of the logs are Kauri. There is no Kauri within fifty miles, 
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Ohinemutu is a wonderful place, and the head-quarters for 
those who wish to see the volcanic region. I fear that much of 
its prosperity will have disappeared with the terraces, though the 
medicinal baths in the neighbourhood may partly compensate for 
this loss. 

We visited Wairoa, which used to be a beautiful village, and the 
starting-place for the terrace expedition; now a scene of utter 
desolation. Made ‘“‘Tapu”’ by the natives, it remains a dreary 
desert of mud and ruins. Church and hotels, native huts (wharres) 
and English homes, all destroyed. The bush levelled by the storm 
of mud and wind, and no sign of animal or vegetable life remain- 
ing. But with the exception of the possible loss of tourist traffic 
the injury done to the resources of New Zealand is nothing. The 
country round Mount Tarawera never was of any commercial 
value. The land nearer to the sea-coast was covered with a light 
sprinkling of dust and mud, which caused a loss of sheep and 
cattle, but has resulted in increased fertility, and therefore 
increased value to the land. 

From Ohinemutu we drove to Napier, about 180 miles. The 
road passes, in part of its course, over the great Taupo plains, a 
desert of pummice. The rest of the route is through country 
which either is, or may be made, good pastoral land. Much of it 
is still in the hands of the Maories. Napier is a picturesque town 
situated on a promontory which is almost an island, being con- 
necied with the mainland by a long spit of beach. It is the out- 
let for the rich district of Hawkes’ Bay, and seems a prosperous 
town. A breakwater has been commenced here which, when com- 
pleted, is expected to increase the trade of the town. The security 
for the bond-holders is good enough, but whether the money 
would not have been better expended on improving the railway 
communication with Wellington seems to me an open question. 

After a few days stay in Napier we crossed to the south-west 
coast of the North Island, by rail and coach through the Manawatu 
Gorge, and then through Taranaki from Hawera to New Plymouth. 

A more beautiful place for a home it is hard to conceive. The 
land was only taken over from the Maories a few years ago, and 
the district was quite recently agitated by the Maori leader Te 
Whiti; but already the bush has been to a great extent cleared. 
Prosperous homesteads line the road. The cattle are feeding in 
well-fenced paddocks on grass only to be equalled in an English 
grazing country. Perennial streams flow at short intervals from 
the snow-covered cone of Mount Egmont, which rises some 9,000 
feet clear from the plain; on the other hand the sea-coast ; the 
meadow-land reaching to the edge of the shore. The outlets for 
this rich district are Hawera, on the railway to Wellington, and 
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New Plymouth, where the breakwater is so far completed that 
moderate-sized steamers can lie alongside and load cattle; it is 
hoped that the works now in progress will enable cattle, cheese, and 
butter to be shipped to Sydney with regularity. If this can be 
done, the prosperity of the district will be much enhanced. In any 
case the fine land, and genial climate, with abundance of water, 
must make it a rich farming country. From New Plymouth we 
travelled to Wellington, part of our journey being over the recently- 
finished Wellington and Manawatu Railway. The Wellington 
climate is proverbial. It is said that a Wellington man may always 
be known by his putting his hand to his hat when he comes to the 
corner of a street. Iam afraid my Wellington friends will never 
forgive me, but truth compels me to say that the wind does blow 
at Wellington in a way I never experienced elsewhere. Wellington 
is not, however, an unpleasant place to stay in. The harbour is 
magnificent, and the trade done at its wharves large. I saw twenty 
steamers at the wharf at the same time, among them being the 
Rimutaka and Ruapehu, two of the fine boats of the New Zealand 
Shipping Company, which run direct to London. Wellington being 
the seat of Government, there is a great deal of pleasant society 
there. I had an opportunity of meeting some of New Zealand’s 
foremost statesmen, and seeing the men who are now guiding the 
destinies of the Colony. I shall have something to say on the 
subject of the Government and institutions of New Zealand ; it is 
no part of my programme to say anything about individuals. The 
opening of the Wellington and Manawatu Railway should have an 
important influence on the prospects of Wellington. The town is 
shut in by a high range of hills. The railway crosses these hills, 
and opens up direct communication with Palmerston, and other 
districts which are gradually being settled by a good class of 
farmers. The voyage from Wellington to Christchurch is often a 
disagreeable one, Cook’s Straits being the home of the winds. 
Thanks to the courtesy of the Directors of the New Zealand Ship- 
ping Company we travelled comfortably in their ocean-going boat, 
the Aorangi; sailing at 4 a.m., we landed at Lyttleton in time for 
a late dinner at Christchurch. 

We arrived at Christchurch on December 15th. The next day 
was kept as a holiday to celebrate the founding of the settlement 
in 1851. 

The change worked in thirty-five years is almost incredible. In 
1851 the first settlers landed in Lyttleton harbour, and had to 
cross the high range of the Port hills on foot to reach their new 
home. When they got there the prospect must have been dis- 
couraging. They saw before them a vast plain bounded by sea 
and mountains. ‘Treeless, covered with tussock grass, looking 
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brown and poor. The small stream of the Avon wound then, as 
now, through the place marked out for the township by the 
pioneers. 

Now a tunnel pierces the hills. The railway takes the traveller 
in about twenty minutes from the harbour, busy with its wharves 
and shipping, to ‘a well-laid-out town. Shops and hotels (every 
public-house is an hotel in New Zealand), clubs and churches, 
banks and warehouses all show active life. Houses with well-kept 
gardens surround the town. The treeless plain is so thickly 
planted that an American is said to have asked why they had built 
the town in the bush. The cathedral, designed by Sir Gilbert 
Scott, is unfinished, but beautiful. The Provincial Hall is an 
architectural gem. The school is one of the best in the southern 
hemisphere. The Avon is spanned by numerous bridges (I believe 
Christchurch has more bridges than London) and shaded by 
willows. 

The public gardens are beautiful, and large parks afford space 
for cricket, football, and other games. There is a racecourse, but 
that is a necessity for every village in Australasia. A railway 
connects Christchurch with Dunedin, and branch lines run to different 
points on the plain. A woollen manufactory turns out first-rate 
work at Kaiapoi close by, while meat-freezing, agricultural implement 
making, and railway-carriage works afford scope for a manufactur- 
ing population. Some 50,000 people live in Christchurch and its 
suburbs, and have surrounded themselves with all that is necessary 
for the business and elegancies of life. All this has been done in 
thirty-five years. Truly if the Government and people of New 
Zealand have borrowed much they have something to show for the 
money, and they have improved the lender’s security by hard and 
judicious work. 

We visited a sheep station to the north of Christchurch, where 
the owner was shearing 85,000 sheep fed on 75,000 acres of unim- 
proved native grass. No doubt the productive power of the land 
might be increased, but the owner is past the prime of life, and 
leaves to younger men the task of making three blades of English 
grass grow where one blade of native grass grows now. He has 
done hard work in his day, and has turned the wilderness into a 
garden in the immediate neighbourhood of his beautiful home. 

We also visited a great agricultural farm. Our host cultivates 
15,000 acres, much of which has been reclaimed from impenetrable 
marsh. Now the home of the marsh-fowl carries magnificent crops. 
He had 5,000 acres of wheat and oats besides root crops, sheep, cattle 
and horses. Dairy farming was conducted on a large scale, and all 
carried on with energy and skill; let us hope, also, with financial 
success. Every modern appliance is in use. The cream sepa- 
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rator, and churn worked by water power, make splendid butter, 
and make it economically. Reapers and binders are used for 
harvesting. The ditches are dug, and the hedges clipped by 
machinery. My friend, and his son just back from Cambridge, are 
not idle, and have earned the thanks of their countrymen. One 
hundred men are employed on the farm, and among them put 
£4,000 per annum into the savings bank. 

The surroundings of Timaru and Oarmaru in the south of Canter- 

bury remind one of an English county. The country is more 
hilly than the neighbourhood of Christchurch, and is well settled, 
and cultivated. They each have their breakwater, more or less 
effective ; in my opinion they would have been wiser if they had 
kept their money and shipped their produce at Lyttleton. They 
think otherwise, however, and I daresay they know their own 
business best. They have done much good work in a few years, 
and may be forgiven if they have been over-ambitious. If their 
breakwaters are an extravagance, they both can and will pay the 
bill. 
'“Oarmaru is a place of pretentious buildings, accounted for by 
an abundance of suitable and very white stone in the neighbour- 
hood. The town has not yet grown up to its palaces. The railway 
to Dunedin runs in its whole course near the sea-coast. There is 
a division of opinion as to whether the route selected was the best. 
Not having seen the alternative route, I can express no opinion on 
this point. The steamers of the Union Steamship Company must 
be formidable competitors with the present road, but it carries 
a large passenger traflic. 

We stayed one day only at Dunedin on our road to Invercargill 
and Riverton, returning for a longer visit after our journey to the 
south. Invercargill is the centre of a good district, but has a 
forsaken appearance. The streets are laid out on a scale out of 
all proportion to the present population ; the consequence is that 
the place looks deserted. The population is small; the surround- 
ing country held in great part by large landowners, who are suffer- 
ing from the low price of wool, and the heavy rate they have to 
pay on their mortgages. The district ought to be prosperous, but 
is not. 

At Riverton, twenty-five miles away, the exactly opposite condi- 
tions exist. The land is held by small farmers, and here as else- 
where in New Zealand small farmers make a good living and 
something more. The harbour is only suited for the smallest 
class of coasting vessels, and the trade is not large; but no one 
talks of depression at Riverton, as far as I could learn. 

We returned in due course to Dunedin, a prosperous trading 
town. The harbour is fine. The largest steamers can go at all 
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times to Port Chalmers, and a channel has been dredged to enable 
them to go to Dunedin itself. I am not engineer enough to say 
whether the money has been well spent or not ; the Harbour Board 
and citizens of Dunedin have no doubt about it. 

Dunedin is another instance of rapid growth. Founded about 
the same time as Christchurch, it has grown into a large city, with 
fine solid buildings and an active trade. The climate resembles. 
the climate of Scotland with a milder winter, and a large number 
of the inhabitants are Scotch. With a few exceptions manufactur- 
ing industries have not hitherto prospered at Dunedin, and it is 
the centre to which gravitates so much of the trade of the Southern 
parts of New Zealand that the prevailing feeling is certain to 
be strongly echoed there. The people are, however, confident in 
their future, and I believe with reason. The trade of Otago 
and Southland must increase, and pass in great measure through 
Dunedin. 

From Dunedin we returned to Christchurch and crossed the 
island to Hokitika on the West Coast: a wonderful drive intro- 
ducing us to a wonderful country. 

Crossing the highly-cultivated Canterbury plain by rail, we 
drove by coach from Springfield, the present terminus, over the 
range of mountains which runs from north to south through the 
middle island. Hilly pastoral country extends for some distance, then 
bush-covered hills with high snow-covered mountains and glaciers 
in the distance. Passing over the watershed at Arthur’s Pass, 
we drove through the Otira gorge into the Western bush, dense 
with ferns and creepers. The district is the Switzerland of 
Australasia, only needing facilities of communication and good 
hotels to make it a popular holiday resort: both, I hope, soon 
to be provided. 

On the West Coast we were in a new world. 

We travelled through the district from Hokitika to Nelson. A 
fine wide valley, green and fertile, extends for miles. Settlement 
is progressing rapidly, and settlement by small farmers. There 
is magnificent useful timber, much of it, alas! being cut down and 
burnt to clear the land; when communication with the outer 
world is established by railway, to be a valuable article of com- 
merce. The mountains on either hand are intersected by valleys, 
up many of which roads have been made, and settlement begun. 
The district is well watered—too well. The rainfall is very 
great. Fine streams and mineral wealth abound. Grain will 
not ripen in that moist climate, but with that exception there 
seems to be everything the heart of man can wish. 

The talk is of mining, chiefly of gold. The Chinaman washes 
out his few ounces. Alluvial diggings are being carried on on a 
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large scale by the fluming process. At Reefton the quartz reefs 
are being worked, and in some cases paying well. 

Coal is being worked at Greymouth and Westport. The West- 
port coal is one of the best steam coals in the world. The Grey- 
mouth coal is so good that it is being used in some of the 
Australian gas-works in spite of the difficulties of Greymouth 
harbour bar. Copper and iron had been found near Nelson, and 
indications of tin. In how large quantities this wealth of 
minerals exists no one can tell. The bush is so dense that a 
man cannot penetrate it without a hatchet. Coal is known to 
exist in many places where it cannot be worked at a profit till 
some means is found of taking it away. Gold is found in every 
stream. A reef, believed to be a good one, was found only a 
few months ago within a day’s coach drive of Nelson. Already 
local companies have been formed to work it. An hotel is build- 
ing, and a township will soon spring up on the spot. 

Much money has been spent at Hokitika, Greymouth, and West- 
port in trying to make good harbours out of mountain torrents, 
at present with but indifferent success. Some people advocate a 
harbour at Port Elizabeth, a few miles north of Greymouth. The 
Government officials do not favour the idea—in any case a har- 
bour at that place is an affair for the “dim and distant future.” 
Dim and distant futures come rapidly sometimes in New Zealand, 
as in politics. 

The present hopes of the West Coast are all centred in the Mid- 
land Railway, which is to bring the corn of Canterbury, and 
take in exchange the minerals of Westland and Nelson. The 
railway is begun, and people are impatient for its completion. 

Our visit to New Zealand ended at Nelson—generally spoken of 
as ‘‘ Sleepy Hollow”—a pleasant town, with a soft, rather ener- 
vating climate, backed by a small, but rich, agricultural district, 
abounding in fruit: a pleasant resting-place after a fortnight’s 
hard travelling. Nelson, too, hopes much from the Midland Rail- 
way, which will make its harbour the direct means of communi- 
cation between Auckland and the West Coast, which will probably 
be the manufacturing district of New Zealand. 

From Nelson we crossed the straits once more to Wellington, 
and took ship for Sydney, rejoicing in our start homewards, but 
leaving New Zealand with the words ‘‘ au revoir’’ on our lips. I 
should be sorry to think that I should never see New Zealand 
again. 

I may seem to some to write of New Zealand in a tone of ex- 
aggeration. I certainly have not exaggerated the impression made 
upon my own mind. It is hard to avoid enthusiasm when speak- 
ing, or writing of such a country. 
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The old country is overcrowded. Is not the remedy to be 
found in the transfer of men and women who have neither re- 
gular work, nor hope, to this new land, where labour is wanted, and 
space is ample for all? England suffers from a surplus of popu- 
lation ; New Zealand wants people. A temperate climate, a fertile 
soil, and an easy passage invite the colonist. There is no burning 
heat and drought, as in Australia ; nor bitter cold, as in Canada. 

But who shall go? Not the man who can make pins’ heads 
and do nothing else; they make no pins, as yet, in New 
Zealand. Not the loafer; there is no room for him there; his 
proper place in the scale of creation has not yet been ascertained. 
The idle young gentleman, whose idea of life is sport, and who 
would scorn to work with his own hands, will find himself at a 
discount. There is not much opening for the clerk, unless he is 
sure of an appointment on landing. The clerk who goes to an 
opening, and uses his opportunities well, will find his position im- 
proved. 

The men who are wanted are farmers, not too old to learn, who 
can take some capital and skill with them. If they have in addi- 
tion a few stout sons and daughters, so much the better. Work- 
ing men are wanted who are not afraid to rough it a bit at first ; 
who will leave their families in the towns till they are settled ; and 
with their swags on their backs seek work in the country, take the 
first that offers, and do it. They will not long be unemployed. The 
only capital they need is a stout heart and strong hands. The 
handy man who can dig, plough, drive, or do a bit of bush- 
carpentering is a treasure there. 

The wages are good, but the standard of work is high, and the 
labourer must not be afraid of making his back ache, or of rough 
sleeping accommodation. He will get plenty to eat as compensa- 
tion. Best of all, he will be able to save money, and, in time, 
own his small freehold and be independent. 

My readers will begin to ask whether there are no drawbacks. 
Not many; but there are some. To the educated man, society is 
small in quantity, and interests apt to be too exclusively local. The 
newspapers deal ably with local affairs, but seem to regard con- 
temporary history outside New Zealand with something approach- 
ing to contempt. The English and European telegrams are meagre, 
and often inaccurate. The suspension of Sir Pope Hennessy from 
his place as Governor of Mauritius was announced as the suspen- 
sion of Hennessy and Co. One could not help thinking that the 
teetotal movement had seriously affected the demand for brandy. 
The Government is undoubtedly too expensive; the members of 
the House of Representatives, with their £200 per session, the 
numerous ministers, and expensive machinery, seem to the stranger 
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a costly luxury. A few policeman with walking-sticks, and two or 
three men of business to look after the finances, would do all New 
Zealand requires, and do it better. All this elaborate and costly 
machinery is the sacrifice annually demanded by the great god 
Demos. 

And the result is not good. Sir Henry Maine, in his essay on 
the ‘‘ Nature of Democracy,” says, ‘“ Of all the forms of Govern- 
ment, Democracy is the most difficult.” In New Zealand the 
Government is a pure democracy, and it gives a very apt illus- 
tration of this saying. Every man has a vote. Sir Julius Vogel 
is reported to be about to propose to extend the franchise to 
women. Parties are divided into the ins and the outs, not by any 
intelligible difference of opinion. Foreign politics there are none. 
What is the result? Every man tries to use Parliament for his 
own interest. No man has a chance of being returned as a 
Member unless he will pledge himself to further local interests. 
No Minister has a chance of retaining his place unless he can 
secure the votes of Members by helping them to attain their local 
objects. And all these local interests to be thus advanced may 
be summed up in the words: expenditure in the district of public 
money. This is the whole secret of New Zealand’s financial posi- 
tion. 

The objects may be, very often are, desirable; but the process 
by which they are attained can only be characterized by the dis- 
agreeable word corruption. 

Let me tell a story to illustrate the process : 

It was proposed to get up a memorial in the House approving 
of a step taken by an English Minister. A Member who had a Bill 
for a local work before the House was asked to sign it. He 
declined at first, but afterwards did so, on the promise that the 
promoters would vote for his Bill if he did. He entirely disap- 
proved of the memorial, but he signed it to pass his Bill—which 
he lost, by-the-bye, and serve him right. I have the story on the 
best possible authority, that of the Member himself, who added, 
*T never did a thing in my life of which I was more ashamed.” 

Sir Henry Maine quotes Alexander Hamilton, the American 
statesman, as saying, in conversation with a friend, “‘ That when 
corruption comes to an end the British Constitution would fall to 
pieces.” When corruption of this sort comes to an end (as it must 
do now from the difficulty of the New Zealand Government bor- 
bowing any more at present), what will become of the New Zealand 
Constitution? I believe it will survive, and be the better for the 
trial. The people are as fine, straightforward a set of English 
men and women as can be found anywhere; and when they find 
that they have to depend upon themselves alone they will do it, 
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and fight through any temporary difficulty which may arise. The 
sooner they face the facts, and set to work to meet them, the 
better. 

The educational system is comprehensive, but very costly. Each 
district has every temptation to extravagance, and no inducement 
to be economical. The Government pays, and the money is spent 
in the neighbourhood. The more is spent, the better the people 
like it, forgetting that the same process going on all over the 
country makes the cost per child over £4 per head, and leads to 
financial embarrassment. Why should not the people who use 
the schools pay school fees? They are well able to do so, and it 
is generally admitted that people value most what they pay for. 
And why should not the inducement to economy be given by 
charging part of the cost on the local rates ? 

While on the subject of New Zealand finance, it is only fair to 
remember two things: one, that New Zealand is handicapped, as 
compared with the Australian Colonies, by a war expenditure. 
The amount has been variously estimated, but the expenditure was 
absolutely necessary if New Zealand was to become a home for 
Englishmen, and the amount, whatever it may have been, is bur- 
densome on a community not yet fifty years old. 

The second, that if New Zealand has borrowed unwisely, English 
capitalists must have Jent unwisely. All the blame must not be 
laid on the shoulders of the borrower. 

But has New Zealand borrowed unwisely ? 

Roughly speaking, there are three classes of New Zealand 
borrrowing—Government loans, Municipal and Harbour Board 
loans, and private borrowing. 

I believe that the interest on the Government loans is as certain 
to be paid as the interest on consols, but none the less do I think 
that loans have followed one another with undue rapidity. Much 
of the money has been well spent on roads, railways, and other 
public works directly or indirectly profitable. 

New Zealand rivers are peculiar ; they cover immense shingle- 
beds, at all times dangerous to ford, in flood impassable. 
Till these streams had been bridged progress in New Zealand 
was impossible. They have been bridged in the worst cases, and 
the bridging has cost money. 

The railways were a necessity, those in the South Island pay 
about 4 per cent. on the outlay. 

A public works policy is a legitimate policy in a new country, 
but it must be kept clear from corrupt political influences. [| 
would not put a stop absolutely on New Zealand borrowing, but I 

would suggest that the Bank of England, or whoever is responsible 
for issuing any fresh loans, should see that the money is allotted 
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to really useful works before they publish the prospectus ; that 
the works to which the money is to be applied should be clearly 
stated in the prospectus; and that the Government and New 
Zealand Parliament are pledged to expend the money on these 
works and for no other purpose. 

Municipal and Harbour Board loans are of very varying quality. 
I am not going to advertise the merits of any of them, but it is 
obvious that a harbour with great natural advantages must in- 
crease its trade, and may fairly rank among the first-class com- 
mercial enterprises of the world. The same may be said of loans 
to be expended by municipalities or public companies on supplying 
gas and water, or paving streets in well-established cities. The 
small towns and harbours less advantageously situated must 
satisfy the lender that they have good security$to offer. 

Private borrowing is large, and the cause of much of the trouble 
in New Zealand. If the lenders, who are generally great joint- 
stock companies, cannot take care of themselves, I am afraid 
nothing I can say will help them. 

The population of New South Wales is a*million, and one-third 
of the whole is collected in Sydney and the neighbourhood. One- 
third of the population of Victoria is collected in Melbourne. In 
New Zealand there are four large towns, Auckland, Wellington, 
Christchurch and Dunedin, but no large city. In the future this 
will very probably be an advantage to New Zealand. Now, it is to 
her disadvantage. The four towns are jealous, and apt to decry 
one another. If public money is spent at Dunedin, Auckland 
thinks she ought to have an equal slice of the cake. A public 
work, or an industrial company started at Christchurch must be 
rivalled at Wellington. Wellington is the seat of Government, but 
there is no capital, and the influence of the educated classes and of 
the press is frittered away in comparatively!small communities. 

Sydney and Melbourne are magnificent cities, and a good 
advertisement of their respective countries. New Zealand has no 
such advertisement. 

One word more on New Zealand politics. It seems as if every 
crude theory was taken up on the authority of some magazine 
article, and foisted upon the country as a supreme effort of 
enlightened statesmanship. 

Female suffrage in a country where there must be few women 
householders ; nationalization of land where the one thing wanted 
is to induce capitalists to.buy and improve the land; artificial 
settlement of men without capital on lands which take capital to 
bring them into cultivation! Why cannot they let it alone? I 
suppose because hon. members must talk about something to earn 
their £200 per session, and they have nothing felse to talk about. 
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Sir George Grey once brought the whole weight of his eloquence 
and authority to bear to try and exclude matches containing phos- 
phorous from the country, and drew touching pictures of the linger- 
ing agonies of poisoned children. The leaders of both parties are 
tampering with protection, not realising that the only result must 
be to take the people from the land where they are wanted, to put 
them in the towns where they are not wanted. 

To sum up my impressions of New Zealand, it is a country 
which cannot be beaten as a home for Englishmen. It must 
increase in prosperity ; the progress of the next fifty years should 
surpass a hundred-fold the progress of the past. The depression 
from which she is suffering is in the main agricultural depression, 
from which her varied resources will enable her to recover more 
rapidly than less favoured regions. The Government is not all 
that one could desire, but the common sense of an educated well- 
to-do people will do much to rectify what is amiss. The borrowing 
has been too rapid in the past, and the check just administered 
will do no harm. The partnership between English capital and 
New Zealand enterprise is a legitimate one, but the capitalist 
partner must do his share, and see that the working partner uses 
the firm’s money wisely. 

I can only, in conclusion, echo the words which appear as a trophy 
at every New Zealand public gathering: “ Forward, New Zealand.” 


E. Bropm Hoare. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND THE SALON. 


Art-PRopHEcIEs this year have proved even less trustworthy than 
those concerning the weather and other coming events. The Royal 
' Academy was to be very poor, the Grosvenor Gallery was to be 
exceptionally good, the Paris Salon was to eclipse its recent pre- 
decessors. The result has been that the show at Burlington House 
is better than any there has been for some time, that the Gros- 
venor is interesting, but on the whole disappointing, and that the 
Salon is very far from being the best which has enriched the 
Palais de |’Industrie during the “ eighties.” It is certainly a 
pleasant surprise—after the manifold wail against fogs and sombre 
skies, and after prognostications as to the numerous Jubilee ex- 
hibitions, especially the large and imposing show now open at 
Manchester—to discover that in point of general interest the 
Royal Academy of this year is more attractive than its two imme- 
diate predecessors, and that in point of average technical value it 
is distinctly better than any for some years past. 

The Academy of 1886 was poor in every way; the critics could 
have written volumes of abuse if they had gone into full details. 
The public went to Burlington House, gazed, yawned, and returned 
no more throughout that season. This year there is a general 
average of merit, which is at once satisfactory in the present and 
full of promise for the future. An Academy without some vul- 
garities and stupidities would not be the Academy for which, with 
all its shortcomings, we all have an affection; but there is cer- 
tainly a smaller percentage than usual of those banalités which 
raise the scorn of the critical outsider and the wrath of the re- 
jected artist. There is another point of difference—a rather 
remarkable one. The weakest section of the Academy has 
generally been that of portraiture. Even when fairly good, it has 
been wont to lack interest, save for those concerned. But this 
year the portraits are among the best things in the exhibition, and 
are very noticeably superior to what are to be found at the Salon. 
Much of the highest artistic accomplishment of the year that has 
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elapsed is to be discerned in the best of these portraits, and the 
contrasts they afford are likely to be of more help to the young 
student than anything else in the whole collection—in fact, the 
student anxious to stand on a sure ground for judgment between 
high and commonplace art, could not do better than spend some 
time at Burlington House and carefully study the different ex- 
amples of portraiture. Broadly speaking, the whole science of 
what to do and what to leave undone may be learnt from a dis- 
criminating critical study of the following half-a-dozen portrait 
pictures :—Mr. Orchardson’s “‘ Mrs. Joseph,” Mr. Pettie’s ‘‘ Mrs. 
Pringle,” Mr. Herkomer’s ‘‘ Lady in Black” (No. 377), Mr. Luke 
Fildes’ ‘Mrs. Fildes,” Mr. John S. Sargent’s “Mrs. Playfair,” and 
M. Carolus-Duran’s “‘ Madame la Vicomtesse Greffulhe ”’—to which 
should be added Mr. Burne-Jones’s admirable portrait of his 


' daughter at the Grosvenor Gallery. There is nothing at the Salon 


in portraiture to equal, much less to excel, the productions of Mr. 
Orchardson, Mr. Herkomer, and Mr. Burne-Jones; there are no 


canvases more effectively brilliant than the clever, if—in one in- 


stance, at least—somewhat meretricious portrait-pictures by Mr. 
Luke Fildes, Mr. Pettie, and Mr. Sargent; and so great is the 


difference between M. Carolus-Duran’s portrait of Madame Gref- 


fulhe, at Burlington House, and his portrait of ‘Madame D’, » 
et de ses enfants,” at the Salon, that one might well be excused for 
doubting if both canvases really came from the same easel. 

There are, at the Academy, fewer landscapes than of yore, nor 
are they collectively up to the average level of English landscape- 
painting. On the other hand seascapes are fairly numerous, are, 
for the most part, excellent, and are occasionally noteworthy. It 
is unnecessary to say that among the marine painters the veteran 
J. C. Hook comes first ; Mr. Henry Moore, Mr. Colin Hunter, Mr. 
Brett, and Mr. Peter Graham will each deservedly engage public 


attention. 


It is certainly beyond doubt that, of late, the French have sur- 
passed us in painting from nature, although in the present Salon 
there are fewer landscapes and seascapes than of recent years, and, 
it must be admitted, collectively of inferior value. The main 
reason for the pre-eminence of our neighbours in this branch of 
painting is the much greater faculty for appreciation of balance, 
harmony, breadth, possessed by the Latin as compared with the 
Teutonic races. But among other indubitable causes is the diffe- 
rence in training, and the determination among the best French 
landscapists not to repeat themselves—to keep out of grooves. A 
French artist of repute trusts his public much more than does his 
comrade on this side of the channel; here, if A and B hit the 
popular taste one year, it is a certainty that, for season after 
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season afterwards, they will be represented by pictures almost iden- 
tical with that with which they gained a measure of public appre- 
ciation. It is natural, but none the less regrettable. When we 
see a “sensation,” most of us are inclined to look upon it with 
mixed interest, for we mentally review its wearisome posterity. 
There are, of course, certain artists who refuse to allow themselves 
to be held in bondage either by public taste or their own successes, 
but these are greatly in the minority. 

Military and war pictures are fewer in number at the Academy 
than within the last three or four years, though, curiously enough, 
canvases of this description are numerous in the minor exhibitions 
here as well as abroad; nor are those which are hung on the walls 
_ of Burlington House of much note. Lady Butler is disappointing : 
her “‘ Desert Grave: Nile Expedition, 1885,” is of the nature of 
work done for the Illustrated London News or the Graphic. Mr. 
Gow, Mr. Giles, Mr. Ernest Croft, and a few others contribute 
military subjects; but none is seen at his best, and all seem to 
have been unable to find an inspiring theme. Of course the 
‘* Landing of the Prince of Orange ” is represented on canvas—an 
Academy would hardly be itself if this venerable theme were 
neglected ; for my own part, I am inclined to wish the estimable 
Prince and his staff had landed at midnight or in a fog. Every- 
one is conscious of a feeling of resentment against the perpetual 
appearance of certain subjects—a feeling aggravated when the 
productions which irritate us are painted in mediocre fashion. 
Artists naturally take up the ground that the subject is a matter 
of very inferior consideration, that everything depends upon the 
technical excellence of a picture; but the fact remains that the 
general public look to the subject as well as to its artistic pre- 
sentment, that they like a distinct motive, and that they prefer 
something novel in treatment if not in conception. The success of 
such pictures as Mr. Waterhouse’s ‘“‘Mariamne” and Mr. Solo- 
mon’s ‘‘ Samson and Delilah” (at the Academy), Mr. Walter 
Langley’s ‘‘ Betrayed” (at the Royal Institute), and Mr. Kenning- 
ton’s the “ Battle of Life” (at the New English Art Club), is 
greatly due to the fact that each canvas tells its own story, and 
that though in no case is the story new, it is given with sufficient 
novelty and attraction to gain the attention of the majority of 
spectators. It is nonsense to assert that Mr. Waterhouse, Mr. 
Solomon, Mr. Langley, and Mr. Kennington would have attracted 
so much public notice if their pictures had been mere examples of 
technical excellence, and had not had the advantage of a com- 
prehensible and adequate motive. 

There is really no such thing as an art of art-criticism. If the 
public believe in such, it is only from their tendency to accept 
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dogmatic assertions on any matters concerning which they do 
not happen to be well informed. If one were to select from the 
criticisms (say on the Academy) by the critics of the twelve most 
important journals, he would find the most astonishing contradic- 
tions, contradictions which seem almost impossible as uttered by 
men who have made a special study of art. What A declares to 
be B’s masterpiece, C asserts to be the artist’s poorest production : 
where C finds wonderful colouration and dexterous skill in draughts- 
manship, A discovers an opportunity for gibe or remonstrance. It 
is no exaggeration to say that it would be impossible for anyone 
to form a clear idea of the best pictures at, and the artistic value 
of, the Royal Academy show from the criticisms which have ap- 
peared in the leading London papers: what the Times asserts the 
Standard contradicts ; what the Daily News considers to be ex- 
cellent, the Morning Post regards as contemptible. The reasons 
for this regrettable fact are manifold, nor is the blame to be laid 
solely at the door of the critics. First and foremost there is, as 
has been said, no such thing as an art of art-criticism. Of course 
there are certain broad lines upon which art-writers proceed 
harmoniously ; beyond this all is vagueness and uncertainty. 
Artistic taste, artistic culture, and artistic insight are the main 
qualifications of the best art-critics; but each judges in accor- 
dance with his natural bent, with his culture, and according to 
the measure of his faculty of insight. Two critics, equally well 
qualified for judgment as to technique, will stand before such a 
picture as Mr. Burne-Jones’ ‘Garden of Pan,” now at the Gros- 
venor Gallery: one will pronounce vehemently against it on the 
ground of its being emasculate, pseudo-idealistic, impossible art ; 
the other will put himself in the place of the painter, and find the 
conception not less happy than the technical execution. A 
matter of sympathy, some will say, but there is more than 
this. 

Nine-tenths, most certainly seven-tenths, of our art-writers are 
literary men ; in other words, they are men in whom the literary 
instinct is dominant. The literary art-critic is sympathetic, ap- 
preciative, easily interested or repelled; he looks first to the 
subject, and then to the technique. The trustworthy art-critic is 
he who looks first to the technique and then to the story. Pictures 
like Mr. Alma Tadema’s ‘‘ Women of Amphissa,” at Burlington 
House, like M. Cormon’s “ Victors of Salamis,” at the Salon, 
appeal vehemently to the literary art-critic: the first thoughts 
which arise in his mind are of the frenzied Chyades, the women 
sacred to Dionysos, the Phocian war, the taking of Delphi, and so 
forth—the Greek triremes, and the routed hosts of the Persian. 
Delightful mental vistas open up before him; a flood of light 
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from the past irradiates the picture upon which he looks. He 
omits to notice that the wives of Amphissa are posed as if they 
were servant girls in front of a country photographer, that the 
multifarious colouring of the dancing and shouting throng in 
front of the stranded galleys is more brilliant than harmonious. 
When to this mental excitation is added the circumstance of 
speedy review-writing, the chances are against the literary art- 
critic’s proving a trustworthy guide. But the public; what does 
it want? It certainly does not care for technical disquisitions. 
When an important exhibition opens, it is anxious to learn which 
are the most important pictures, what they are about, whose 
portraits are the “sensations,” and so forth; it is absolutely 
indifferent to all details of ‘‘ values,” ‘‘ breadth,” ‘“‘ impasto,” 
“tone,” “chiaroscuro,” and the like. From whom, then, should 
our art-critics be recruited; from the ranks of literary men with 
artistic taste and knowledge, or from specialists? Until there is 
an art of art-criticism the public will probably prefer the former, 
for it is more agreeable to be misled pleasantly than to be in- 
structed with much weariness to the flesh. The aim of the 
literary art-critic, therefore, should not be to bore his readers 
with much display of technical knowledge, but simply to act as a 
sympathetic interpreter, to take upon himself the functions of a 
sign-post. The dogmatic tone of most art-criticism is amusing 
to artists and specialists. If one wearies of it, however, a 
change can always be enjoyed at a trifling expenditure, for any 
daily or weekly newspaper will afford entirely opposite opinions, 
quite as emphatically expressed. But we shall have no journalistic 
criticism worth the name, either literary or artistic, until signed 
reviews are the vogue; at present the anonymous system is a 
erying abuse. 

Of sentimental subjects (I use the adjective advisedly) there is 
enough and to spare at Burlington House. A few of these are 
good, many are indifferent, some are trivial and foolish to a no- 
ticeable extent. Classical and historical pictures are in a 
minority in comparison with contributions of this class during 
recent years. Mr. Alma Tadema and Mr. J. W. Waterhouse here 
take the lead, and at the other end (an end far removed) comes 
Mr. Herbert with his ‘‘ Columbus.” Religious or scriptural pic- 
tures ure never as common here as at the Salon; the most 
noteworthy are Mr. Goodall’s ‘Justice and Mercy,” a large, 
chromo-lithographic, unimpressive presentment of Christ and the 
penitent Magdalene; Mr. Armitage’s huge “St. Francis of 
Assisi’’; and Mr. Solomon’s ‘‘ Samson.” 

It is interesting to note the applicability—or the reverse—of 
the motto adopted yearly for the Royal Academy catalogue. Last 
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year it consisted of certain lines from Browning’s “ Fra Filippo 
Lippi ” :— 
‘¢ We’re made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times, nor cared to see.” 


The poet doubtless spoke deliberately, yet he must have meant 
his words to be taken only in a general sense. We are not always 
tempted to love the painted likeness (or travesty) of things we 
have seen a hundred times. According to Mr. Richard Jefferies, 
who knows nature as few men do, we are wont to see nothing on 
exhibition walls save phantasmal caricatures of aspects of nature. 
It is quite certain that if we have had an understanding eye upon 
the things we have passed a hundred times, we will not be likely to 
find ourselves entirely satisfied by the artist who transfers their 
likeness to canvas; the only thing is that ‘the understanding 
eye” is as rare as—well, as naturalist-writers like Mr. Jefferies. 
This year the selected motto consists of a well-known phrase of 
Flaxman’s—“ Sentiment is the life and soul of fine art! without, it 
is all a dead letter.” With this admirable dictum all who have 
genuine love of art must agree; the drawback is that many artists, 
as well as a large section of the public, confuse sentiment and sen- 
timentality. The latter is the goddess who, with her consort 
dulness, has long reigned over the realm of art in these islands. 
Sentiment, as Flaxman says, is the life and soul of art, and by 
sentiment he means feeling, imaginative and comprehensive in- 
sight; the power to imbue death with life. Sentimentality, on 
the other hand, is the feeble phantasm of imagination, of 
romance, of ideality. 

In portraiture, as has been already said, the Academy is 
markedly superior to the Salon; in seascape, also, it takes 
prior rank; in landscape it is inferior. One of the best por- 
traits at the exhibition in Paris is Bonnat’s “‘ Alexandre Dumas 
Fils,” but it is an example of the deficiencies of the French 
in this direction ; there is little insight into character, much 
delineation of detail. Sir John Millais is poorly represented 
this year, but contrast any well-known portrait picture of 
his, say his “ Lord Salisbury,” or his “ J. C. Hook,” or his 
“Lord Tennyson” with M. Carolus-Duran’s “ Madame Gref- 
fulhe,” now at the Academy, and the essential difference 
between French and English portrait art will be seen. The 
** Vicomtesse Greffulhe” is painted with consummate skill so 
far as externals are concerned, but it is simply a female figure 
which is behind these—no individuality, no personality. The 
power to grasp character is rare among the French; in addition 
to this, they are wont to pay too exclusive attention to detail— 
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to make the environment of equal, or greater, value than the 
individual. 

With all the deficiences in technique which are annually more 
and more evident at the Salon, it is unquestionable that in the 
quality of chic the French are as yet unsurpassed; but mere 
chic is not enough to rely upon. Moreover, even here they are 
being hard pressed. Every year makes plain the changes which 
are taking place in English painting. It is not yet realised 
among us to what an extent Franco-American art is influencing 
our younger men; but that such an influence is strongly at 
work is undeniable. For many years past the American artists 
have looked upon Paris not only as a Mecca for devotees, but 
as the best bazaar for business; of late they have been depend- 
ing more and more upon British purchasers, and are even, in 
considerable numbers, taking up their abode in the city of fog. 
Anyone regarding our present exhibitions critically cannot but 
be struck by the so-called French element in the work of the 
most advanced of the younger men—by which is meant a 
masterly finish and brilliancy of technique, of which, speaking 
generally, our elder artists seem incapable. I was talking of 
this to an American artist the other day, and asked him if 
it was the case that the Anglo-American artists in the French 
capital had acquired all that was to be learned in the schools 
and ateliers, or if there was some other reason for the slow 
but steady decrease of the Parisian attraction. “To a cer- 
tain extent it is so,” he replied, “but there’s another reason. 
Rats leave a sinking ship.” My friend further explained that 
the belief in later French art was slowly dying out, that foreign 
artists could not but see the deterioration which is setting in 
both in the public taste and in artistic excellence, and that 
the French were ceasing to be the chief patrons of art. All 
this tends to prove that Mr. Calderon was right, when, a year 
or two ago, he addressed a meeting of London art students, 
and prophesied to them that in another decade London would 
be the acknowledged art centre of the world. So much the better 
for our artists if this prove to be the case, especially if it be 
true (what the Economist says in a recent issue) that the 
national wealth is increasing rather than decreasing, despite 
Mr. Goschen and the Sinking Fund. But before this can become 
fact our artists have much to learn, and to learn from the 
French even in their decadence. Primarily, the great difference 
between the artists of Great Britain and those of France lies 
in the simple word painting. First of all, paint—that is the 
lesson all young daubers are taught in Paris. Learn how to 
paint thoroughly, and, as near as may be, masterly, before 
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attempting to tell a story, or point a moral, or record a virtue, 
-or render concrete any abstract quality. With us it is—get a good 
motif and then paint. In other words, we are handicapped with 
too much subject; the French with too little; but the result is 
that for many long years past the latter have been greatly in 
advance of ourselves in point of technique, mainly because of 
the invaluable lesson taught in their youth, that a painter’s 
first business is to paint. With all its shortcomings, even the 
present Salon exemplifies this fact on the one hand, and, 
notably, the Grosvenor Gallery on the other. When our younger 
artists have mastered this fact in its full bearings Mr. Calderon’s 
prophecy will be on the point of fulfilment. A Paris critic has 
been clear-sighted enough to see what is occurring. ‘‘ At the 
Salon,” he remarks, ‘we are unlearning art.” This is exactly 
what is the case; public taste has been vitiated for some time 
past, and artistic excellence is following suit. “You can’t get 
wine out of a slit goatskin,” says an Italian proverb, and con- 
temporary French art is a huge goatskin, with a slit which is 
annually widening, which only some great national regeneration 
can rectify. For here we are at the root of the matter; the 
national greatness is either on the wane, or has entered on a period 
of collapse. The present writer, for one, certainly does not regard 
the extraordinarily rapid deterioration of art in France as being 
unconnected with the deterioration in the national well-being. Two 
or three years ago he wrote much to the same effect elsewhere ; 
and since his views have been emphatically confirmed rather 
than modified, he may be excused for some repetition of what 
he then said. ; 

Anyone who writes or speaks strongly against certain Gallic 
characteristics is at once accused, if he be an Englishman, of 
insular prejudice ; or if he be a German, or Italian, or any other 
foreigner, of envy combined with ignorance. But it is the writer's 
firm opinion—one slowly evolved, and, therefore, all the more 
tenaciously held—that a rapid disintegration is at work among 
our neighbours. The Latin period is over at last; the northern 
genius is now to be dominant throughout Europe. Native art, 
native literature—in accordance with traditional characteristics— 
are practically dead in Italy; she is becoming a great state 
again, owing only to her acceptation of the northern element. 
The same may be said of Spain, with the reservation that she 
only shows signs of rising out of her lethargy, and has not yet 
done so. France is strongly permeated with this “‘ breath out 
of the north,” and it to a great extent depends on how far she 
is able to de-Latinize herself, whether she remain a really great 
influence on the sphere of culture. In art there is but little 
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manifestation of this; in literature, however, there is a limited 
but important collaboration of influences calculated to work 
immense good if some severe and permanent check do not 
intervene. For some years past (I repeat from what I wrote 
concerning the much discussed Salon of 1885) all who have been 
intelligently interested in contemporary art must have noticed 
the rapid deterioration of the colour sense of the majority of 
French painters, the dominant tendencies being either towards 
dull, neutral tints, or to crude and vulgar brilliancy. They 
will soon be no longer able to boast that over and above being 
the greatest artists, they are also the greatest painters of Europe. 
This pre-eminence has been, and in a modified degree still is, 
theirs, but, as we have said above, there are signs that the 
Gallic supremacy is waning rapidly towards disappearance. 
Hitherto the French artists have undeniably ranked first in the 
great quality of form. Their draughtsmanship has beyond doubt 
been superior to that of artists of other nationalities, and their 
design has been in the main worthy of the great traditions in 
which they were trained. But now so rapid is the decadence 
of art in France, that fine design is comparatively rare, while 
weakly, inefficient draughtsmanship is becoming more and more 
characteristic of the productions of the younger men. 

There is one noticeable improvement at the great Parisian 
exhibition. There are fewer horrors and indecencies; the latter, 
indeed, are almost non-existent, for those which savour of un- 
pleasantness are so poorly drawn and painted, and so lacking 
in attraction, that they are passed by with a shrug of indifference. 
Violence and sudden death are, of course, represented, but 
neither so vulgarly nor so multifariously as of yore. There is 
poisoning on an imperial scale, and imperial murder; there is 
suicide; there are bloodthirsty Gauls and Huns, and massacres 
galore; there are hospital operations ; there is a ghastly ‘‘ Flood,” 
which the artist seems to have painted in a nightmare; there 
are imprisoned wretches dying of famine; and there is a view 
of Count Ugolino in his tower, surrounded by the three 
dead bodies—founded on that terrible passage in the thirty- 
third canto of the Inferno, with which all readers of Dante 
are familiar. But there are only two pictures which, from their 
brutality, have no right to be on the walls of the Salon—one 
because it is fit for nothing save a butcher’s shop, and the other 
because it is an outrage upon humanity. The first is a small 
picture by M. Achille-Cesbron, and represents, with a naturalness 
which is astonishing, the bleeding heart, liver, and lungs of an 
ox; one’s only feeling, after that of disgust, is that the pity is 
great so much skill should be put to such use. It should be 
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purchased for the abattoirs in the north of Paris; it would be 
appreciated there. Fortunately, it is hung in an obscure corner. 
The other picture to which I referred is Amand Gautier’s Le 
Choléra Morbus. The scene is the interior of a rough and ready 
hospital; upon the beds are poor wretches in the throes of 
agony and death. To the left one raises himself, nude and hag- 
gard, from the clothes, and howls with insane vehemence ; beside 
him another grows blue and rigid as a medical attendant hurries 
to his side with a bowl of soup. On the floor in the foreground 
stoops another attendant beside tubs and other utensils. The 
whole thing is disgusting to the spectator, and degrading in 
itself; the horrors of loathsome diseases are not fit subjects for 
art, any more than small-pox and cancer are proper subjects 
for lyrical description. Among pictures of the nude the most 
noteworthy examples are Chaplin’s ‘‘ Dans les reves’ and Carolus- 
Duran’s “‘ Andromeda.” The former is a brilliant and masterly 
production, painted with great skill and effect; regarded from a 
non-professional point of view it has more in common with the 
debased art of M. Jan Van Beers, than with that of Titian 
and Tintoret. If the ‘‘ Androméde” in Salle 19 had been painted 
by a new or little-known artist, it would have attracted no 
notice. But a nude figure is a novel venture for M. Carolus- 
Duran, and consequently his ‘‘ Andromeda” has been much dis- 
cussed. It is, I fancy, pretty generally admitted that the eminent 
portrait painter has failed; his Greek girl is simply a stoutly- 
built well-to-do Frenchwoman, and is as impressive as might be 
expected. She leans against a rock, and looks with apparent 
indifference at nothing in particular. It can easily do duty 
again as “‘A Nymph,” or as a “Girl waiting for the Tide to 
come in,” or as ‘‘ Too Chilly To-day,” and the like. 

Among seascapes there is nothing very striking; Mesdag, Masure, 
Maillard, and Bellenger are well represented, and Antoine Vollon 
has a brilliant though somewhat too enamel-like view of the Bay 
of Marseilles. Visitors to recent Salons will miss the large sea- 
scapes of the American artist, Alexander Harrison, whose ‘“ La 
Vague” and “‘Le Crépuscule”” were so much admired in the exhi- 
bitions of 1884 and 1885. In landscape L’Hermitte takes a high 
place with his field-labourers resting at midday; Guignard is 
favourably represented by his fine ‘‘ La Lande”; and Beauverie, 
Damoye, and Japy, Adrien Demont, Flahaut, and Lacroix all 
contribute able and delightful pictures. Jules Bréton, most poetic 
of French landscape-painters, is hardly seen to advantage in his 
‘‘A Travers Champs” and “ La Fin du Travail,’ fine as these 
eminently characteristic canvases are. 


With his large and imposing “ Le Soir,” conspicuously hung in 
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the Salle d’Honneur (better known as the Salon Carré, or Twelfth 
Gallery), Ernest Duez challenges attention both as a seascapist 
and landscapist. Many of his crities consider that he always 
paints his grass and herbage too green; the artist maintains that 
he is right, and probably he is so—though I confess the grass 
seemed to me too emerald-hued for the early twilight. Two or 
three cows are sitting or standing on a cliff-pasture overlooking the 
ocean, above whose horizon the full moon has risen about an 
hour. Duez has certainly caught the spirit of the scene. Although 
primarily an animal painting, one of the most charming land- 
scapes in the exhibition is Vuillefroy’s picture of deer going 
through an open forest in the early morning. Among religious 
pictures I noted nothing of mark save Dudain’s large and 
gorgeously coloured “ Departure of the Prodigal Son,” and the 
German painter Uhde’s “ Holy Supper.” Uhde is a Saxon by 
birth, and a pupil of Munkacsy ; one of the most original of living 
painters, he is one of the very few men who can fairly be called 
spiritual realists. As a matter of course there are numerous 
military pictures, including (equally as a matter of course) various 
likenesses of General Boulanger. The most noteworthy are Roll’s 
huge and ugly but clever “En Avant”; Protais’ ‘“‘ Convoy of the 
Wounded ” ; and E. Beaumetz’s “ Ils ne l’auront pas,” where some 
French soldiers, foreseeing that the spot they are defending will 


in a few minutes be in German possession, make haste to bury the 
flag they have so gallantly defended. Boutigny, Delahaye, Tatte- 
grain, Sinibald, and Neymark, among others, are well represented. 
The military pictures of this year, however, do not seem to me at 
all equal to those of the last few Salons. 

Cabanel’s ‘‘ Cleopatra,’ Ferrier’s Kiff-smokers,” and Roche- 


grosse’s ‘ Death of Julius Cesar’ and “Salome dancing before 
Herod,” are among the ‘ sensations” of the season. In the first 
a beautiful but not very impressive Egyptian woman watches from 
her dais the effects of various poisons upon some unfortunate 
slaves ; in the second there is a strange scene of hemp-smokers in 
various stages of ecstasy and sullen torpor; in the third we see 
Cesar assassinated and done to death with a score of knives. M. 
Rochegrosse’s ‘‘ Salome ” is a curiously apparelled damsel ; one is 
inclined to think that Herod must have been easily fascinated. 
A comparison of this Salon “ sensation” with Mr. Waterhouse’s 
‘‘Mariamne ” at the Academy will not be to the advantage of the 
French artist. 

As examples of splendid colour, the finest pictures at the Salon 
are Henner’s “‘ Salome carrying the Baptist’s Head on a Charger,”’ 
and Benjamin-Constant’s ‘‘ Empress Theodora”; the former is a 
marvellous study in reds, the latter is a not less wonderful but 
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somewhat over-gorgeous mass of gold, jewellery, and rich attire. 
Neither in the ‘“ Hérodiade” nor in the ‘‘ Theodora” is there 
manifest any attempt, certainly not any successful effort, to endow 
the character represented with any passion or even individuality. 
The “Salome” is a familiar model of M. Henner’s, and does 
equally well as a “‘weeping nymph” or as a “ dancing girl.” 
These two pictures are among the most admired. It is suggestive 
to note that two of the leading “‘ successes” of the Salon are, 
while brilliant technical triumphs, as soulless and unimpressive as 
if they were veritable examples of the pseudo-classicism of the 
eighteenth century. 
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Can British trade, manufactures, and agriculture support, in 
decency, a population of thirty-six millions? and if they can at 
present, will they be able to do so a few years hence, seeing that 
our people are increasing, over and above those who emigrate, at 
the rate of some three hundred and forty thousand per annum ? 
These are questions which demand immediate answers. They are 
urgent and will brook of no delay. Whether the answers be in 
the affirmative or in the negative, some action will have to be taken, 
and that promptly; for there can be no question that many of 
the thirty-six millions inhabiting these islands are living, through 
no fault of their own, in anything but a decent fashion. These 
men and women are all being taught to read, to write, and to 
think, and if those of them who are in actual want of the neces- 
saries of life are once impressed with the notion that their condition 
is not inevitable, but is the result of bad social or political arrange- 
ments, it will not be long before they will arise in wrath, and 
make their influence felt in a manner which may possibly be dis- 
agreeable to those whom, rightly or wrongly, they regard as having 
been instrumental in bringing about those social and _ political 
arrangements which, they believe, have meant pain, sickness, and 
even death to them and theirs. If, on the other hand, it can be 
shown these poor sufferers that no injustice has been perpetrated, 
but that they are in misery because mouths have increased in 
this country more rapidly than the means of supplying them with 
food, they will be content to bear their sufferings with greater re- 
signation and fortitude ; but they will doubtless urge their rulers 
to enable them to transfer themselves and families to lands where 
the soil is still in a virgin condition, and is capable of supporting 
in comfort many additional millions of the human race. 

It is possible, and even probable, that the answers to the above 
questions may be partly in the affirmative and partly in the ne- 
gative. It may be shown, that while it is impossible for this 
country to go on indefinitely supporting an increasing population, 
some temporary relief to pressure of population on the means of 
subsistence might be given by home legislation, although in this 
connection it would be well to remember that if all the land in 
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the British Islands were this day divided equally amongst the 
population, each individual could only receive some two acres and 
a fraction of good and bad land, rock, marsh, and heather, and 
that forty acres of average land is, by competent judges, computed 
to be the least upon which, in a northern climate, a family can 
maintain itself in decency and comfort. 

But whatever answers may be given to the questions, of this we 
may be certain, that the present condition of the masses in our 
large towns cannot continue. The malady has reached a crisis, 
and some change will have to occur, either for the better or for 
the worse ; and if for the worse, woe to society! Ifa Social Revo- — 
lution is to be avoided some measures of relief to suffering humanity 
will have to be devised. Let our Legislators see to it that they 
rightly interpret the signs of the times, and are not forced to 
yield to violence that which they have denied to patient entreaty 
and to constitutional action ! 

Lest it be said that the organized bodies of working men are 
responsible for their own sufferings, I will not lay stress on the 
number of the unemployed belonging to these classes, though, from 
the official returns of various local working-men’s associations, it 
could be shown that, in 1885, nearly fifty-nine thousand of these 
workmen were without employment, representing something like 
a quarter of a million men, women, and children without the 
means of subsistence, gradually settling down as a burden on the 
shoulders of the ratepayers. 

But let us look at the unorganized industrial classes, and espe- 
cially at the female portion of them, and see how they are suffer- 
ing. Can it be for ever tolerated that women should have to work 
from morning till night (Sundays included) in order to earn from 
4id. to 133d. a day by making drapers’ card-board boxes, and be 
compelled withal to find their own paste? or that they should 
receive $d. apiece for making shirts for export, and have to pro- 
vide their own thread ? or that 6d. to 8d. a day should be the pay 
which many women receive for a day of fourteen to sixteen hours, 
in the city which boasts itself to be the richest in the world? We 
have heard so often of the miseries of these poor women, the 
“bitter cry”’ has rung so often in our ears, and so little has been 
done, that we are, I fear, some of us, getting actually familiarized 
with the idea of suffering as being the inevitable and natural con- 
dition of the inhabitants of the poorer portion of our large towns. 
There is a real danger of our feelings becoming blunted and actually 
hardened by the frequent repetition of those unspeakable miseries. 
Some of us may even be getting bored, and we know that to some 
minds the dread of being bored is more fearful than the onslaught 
of a wild beast in his wrath. But even with this fear before my 
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‘eyes, I shall venture to quote facts and figures which have been 
supplied me from unimpeachable sources, in order to show that 
it is not only the vicious and the idle who are unable to find 
employment. As personal knowledge of a subject is infinitely 
preferable to that obtained at second hand, however trustworthy 
may be the source whence the information has been obtained, two 
members of the National Association for Promoting State-directed 
‘Colonization visited, in 1883, three of the docks of London, at the 
hour when the gates are opened and the hands engaged for the 
‘day's work. They found large crowds of men besieging the en- 
trance to the docks, eager and anxious to obtain work. The gates 
were opened, the hands required engaged, the gates again shut, 
and seven hundred disappointed, wretched, hungry men were 
turned away to spend another day of enforced idleness and of 
heart-sickening expectancy. Since that date the above statement 
has been corroborated by the Report of the Mansion House Com- 
mittee, appointed to inquire into the cause of distress in the 
metropolis, which has shown that the sight these gentlemen wit- 
nessed was no extraordinary one arising out of exceptional circum- 
stances, but that it represented the ordinary every-day condition 
of affairs outside the dock-gates of London, for the Report states 
that eight thousand men daily apply in vain for work at the dock- 
gates of the metropolis alone. Bear in mind that workmen of this 
class must necessarily live from hand to mouth, that at least half 
of them were probably married men, that we may safely calculate 
a wife and three children to each family, to all of whom the return 
of the breadwinner that day, without money, must have meant 
privation and deep anxiety of mind, if not actual starvation; and 
then see, reader, what a vast abyss of suffering, disease, and 
misery is opening at your feet, of which, up to the present time, 
you may have been unconscious; then, if you can, be astonished 
that hatred of social order (insensate, unreasoning hatred, if you 
will) should sometimes take possession of the minds of these men 
and women, maddened by suffering. 

Do you say that these dock labourers are exceptions to the rule 
of high wages, and are the refuse of the unskilled labour-market? 
Then learn how chains are forged at Cradley Heath by an un- 
organized body of skilled workmen, and what remuneration they 
obtain for their hard labour. 

The following letter, published in the St. James’s Gazette of 
March Ist, 1887, was written by Colonel C. E. Stewart, C.B., late 
Assistant Commissioner in the Afghan Boundary Commission. 

Lord Brabazon having been asked by the chain-makers of Cradley Heath, near 


Birmingham, to send some Members of the Association for Promoting State-directed 
‘Colonization, over which he presides, to them, to explain the aim and objects of the 
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Association, I went there for that purpose, accompanied by Lieutenant Mansfield 
Smith, R.N. I will say nothing of the Association I represented, except that the 
necessity for State-directed colonization was most forcibly brought home to me by 
what I saw. 

On arrival at Cradley Heath, which is a poor-looking village in Staffordshire, we 
found at least 2,000 chain-makers assembled in a large wooden building which had been 
lent by the Salvation Army for the meeting. On entering, the sight that met our view 
was asad one. The greater portion of the assembly was composed of men; though 
some hundreds of women were present, many with babies in their arms. Such pale, 
wan faces among the women and children, while even the men looked pinched with 
hunger. In spite of the hungry look, they were cheerful, and tried to make the best of 
a very hard lot. While waiting for the proceedings to commence they sang several of 
Moody and Sankey’s hymns in a very effective manner, under the leadership of a Salva-- 
tionist. After the business connected with our Association was finished, I asked for 
information about chain-making and the strike then going on; and was told by Mr. T. 
Horner, the chain-makers’ Secretary, and others, the following facts connected with their 
industry. 

The work is piece-work, the men generally taking the iron to their homes to manu-. 
facture, though some masters have it made up on their own premises; but even then 
the work is paid by the piece. A man working sixty hours in the week, and taking no 
half-holiday on Saturday, can in that time make 7 ewt. of chain, of 4 in. diameter, for 
which he receives at the rate of from 1s. 8d. to 1s. 10d. per ewt. Even at the higher 
figure of ls. 10d. per hundredweight, this would amount to 12s. 10d. Out of this he has. 
to pay a boy as blower 3s. a week, also to pay 3s. 6d. for the small coal called breeze, 
necessarily used in working up this amount of iron, and Is. has to be expended in 
carrying the materials to the master’s place of business. This leaves 5s. 4d. as the 
full wages of a man for hard blacksmith’s work for a week of sixty hours. If two men 
work together, a blower can be hired between them, to whom each man pays 2s. ; and, 
under these circumstances, the net earnings of an able man would amount to 6s. 4d. a 
week. If 8 ewt. of chain were made in the week the earnings would amount to a little 
more; but few men can make this quantity, and that not regularly every week, so 6s. 4d. 
may be considered the full wages that it is possible for an industrious and good workman. 
to earn in a week. 

When the father of a family can by his utmost exertions only earn the above sum, it 
becomes necessary that his wife and daughters, if he have any, should earn their own 
keep ; and women work at the forge at chain-making in very large numbers. Working 
at a forge with men does not seem an occupation fitted for women and girls, and the 
evil effects of this work upon them, both morally and physically, are very evident. 
One woman showed me her hand, which was covered with immense hard corns, produced 
by the constant use of the hammer during so many hours a day, and said ‘‘ Should women 
do work that hurt them like that?” The moral results of young men and young women 
working together at the hot forges, often in the scantiest attire is also lamentable. I 
have heard sad tales of women forging chains up to a very short period of their confine- 
ment. For sixty hours’ hard work, only fit for a strong man, those poor women receive 
about 3s. 6d. clear, after paying for breeze and share of blower’s wages. Imagine a 
wage of 3s. 6d. for a week of such toil. 

At last this state of affairs could be endured no longer: the chain-makers struck for- 
an increase of wages. Several of the most important. masters approved of the strike, 
and I understand some actually contribute money. Much help is being given by the 
Nut and Boltmakers Association, whose Secretary, Mr. Juggins, was present at the 
meeting. Other associations are also helping. As there are 2,000 chain-makers on 
strike, and these men and women have many depending on them, the whole number who. 
have been rendered utterly destitute by this strike is about 8,000. They have no union 
of their own, so it is necessary to raise a considerable sum to give even a little help. 
weekly. They say they worked hard and starved, and now they play and starve. 
This is the twenty-ninth week of the strike, and the sums that have been collected only 
allow of four quartern loaves, worth Is. 4d., and Is. being paid to each family 
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weekly—making a total of 2s. 4d. per family, consisting of a man, his wife, and one 
child. If there are more children, a very small increase is given; but the whole sum 
in bread and money given to a family of ten persons is only 4s. 

These chain-makers ask that a hard-working and efficient man should be able to earn 
about 14s. a week, and a woman 7s. ; though they think if the man earned as much 
as 14s. he could keep his family decently, and the women would not be obliged to 
work at the forges. I was shown a chain such as is used to put over the back of a 
cart-horse and hold up the shafts. The workmen are paid 14d. for making these 
chains ; cost of iron, galvanizing, &c. about 5}d.: total cost 7d. But they are sold in 
retail shops at about 5s. each. The chain-makers ask that out of this enormous profit 
a little more than 14d. should go to them. 


I now appeal to the men and women of England to send help to these starving people. 


I shall very thankfully receive subscriptions of even one shilling in amount, if sent to 
51 Redcliffe Square, South Kensington. 


The courageous daughter of a clergyman of the Church of 
England, living in the East-end of London, inspired by a desire 
to obtain a personal knowledge of the struggle for existence in 
which she saw the members of her own sex engaged around her, 
and with a view to utilize her knowledge hereafter as a means, if 
possible, of alleviating their sufferings, has had the courage to 
disguise herself and to work as a common factory hand at filling 
match-boxes. At the end of a week she was told that for a new 
hand she had done fairly well, and that she had earned some 2s. 3d.! 
She is now engaged in making a most business-like and accurate 
inquiry into the whole question of labour at the East end of Lon- 
don, which, when finished, will be of the greatest value to all who 
are interested in this most important subject. From equally 
trustworthy sources I have obtained the following particulars with 
respect to the wages which are now being paid for female labour 
in the East-end of London. The inadequacy of these wages to. 
support a single woman, much less a family, will be more readily 
seen if we remember that in the same districts the weekly 

Rent of 2 rooms is from 5s. to 6s. ; 
the Rent of 1 room is from 2s. to 3s.; 
the Rent of half a bed is from 1s. 2d. to 2s. 
Marmalade-making. 
8d. a day, 4s. a week, and the empty orange-boxes. 
Brush-drawing. 
Women can earn $d. an hour if they draw scrubbing-brushes. 


At hair-brush drawing they can reckon on making 7d. in 10 
hours. 


Artificial Flowers. 
1d a gross (144) is paid for violets; a woman who sits close. 
at her work can make 7d. a day. 
Matchbox-jilling. 


Though the clergyman’s daughter as a tyro could only make 
2s. 3d. a week, expert hands can earn 4s. a week. 
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Jam and Jute Factories. 
Women can make about 5s. 9d. a week to 8s. 9d. 


Umbrella-covering. 

Tenpence a dozen is given if they are of ordinary size, 1s. 
if of extra size. 

Sack-making. 

Threepence a dozen is paid for these. 

Shirt-finishing. 

Fourpence a dozen can be earned in this trade. There are 
72 button-holes to be made, and 96 buttons to be sewn on for 
the 4d. 

Ladies’ Fur Tippets. 

Ladies fur tippets, which are sold for about £20, have to be 
repaired where the skin is damaged, or where the animal has 
been shot. All has to be done very carefully and well, yet it 
is so badly paid that a woman must work very hard the best 
part of a week in order to earn 3s. The common imitation fur 
trimming, which is sold by the yard, is still worse paid; this is 
sewn together in many little pieces, and a farthing a yard is all 
that is given for it. 

Button-holing. 
Four shillings a week can be earned in this work. 


Better-class Shirts. 

Fivepence a shirt is given for this work. One workwoman 
said, ‘If I work very close, and feel pretty well, I can make 
‘one a day.” 

Trouser-finishing. 
Women can earn about 9d. a day at this work. 


Of course, my object in giving the above facts and figures is to 
show that competition for work is so keen in our large towns that 
unskilled labour, and sometimes even skilled labour, is underpaid, 
and that consequently there exists what lawyers would call a 
“‘case”’ for the discussion and consideration of the best means 
of lightening the pressure of this competition. 

An East End worker remarks: “‘ People will have cheap things, 
and there are such thousands of unskilled labourers of all sorts, 
that they have to be thankful for any work at any wages. If 
you could get rid of the superfluous unskilled labour, say, by 
emigration, or by better technical education, you would raise 
wages, but how else it can be done I do not know. Emigration 
on a very large scale seems what is needed.” 

It is difficult for you, reader, and for me, to appreciate the 
feelings of these men and women, crushed between the upper 
and the nether grindstone of the fierce competition for life. 
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The progress which Socialism has made amongst the working 
classes of the large towns is astonishing, not to say alarming. 
A few years ago Socialism was almost unknown, or confined to 
workmen of foreign origin; now, in the Metropolis alone the 
leaders can muster their thousands, and they are able to support 
a journal of their own, Justice, which has an extended circula- 
tion. Is not this the direct effect of despair, acting on the 
bodies and minds of starved and desperate men and women? 
Let a master mind arise amongst these men, and under favour- 
able circumstances, such as a foreign war, a temporary blockade 
of the shores of England resulting in a straitening of the food 
supplies, or the presence of a weak and vacillating Government, 
who will be so bold as to assert that these dangerous classes might 
not obtain the upper hand for a time, and that the streets of 
London might not witness some of the worst horrors of the French 
Revolution ? 

Do not let us, in our horror at the sentiments expressed by some 
violent fanatics on public platforms and elsewhere, who pose as the 
friends of the ‘‘ unemployed,” fall into the error ascribed by 
Tennyson to his Northern Farmer, and imagine that— 


‘the poor in a loomp is bad.” 


There are many who deserve not scorn, nor neglect, nor oppro- 
brium, nor repression, nor patronage, but honour, such honour as 
would be bestowed on the warrior, who, careless of his own life, 
and conscious of approaching death, had remained at his post, 
true to his duty, and had sacrificed his life for those whom it was 
his greatest pride to protect and cherish. 

If we can do nothing else, let us show them that we have sym- 
pathy for them in their suffering, that we appreciate the valorous, 
patient, uncomplaining struggles of many of them to be burden- 
some to none, that we know if there be some who are unworthy, 
(and there are unworthy in all classes) that there are, amongst 
those who have been stricken in the battle of life, many whose 
wounds are a glory to them. Let us, at all events, endeavour to 
use our greater leisure, instruction, and opportunities, in investi- 
gating the causes of the misery of these unhappy classes, and, if 
God permits us, find some means of extricating them from the 
difficulties which surround them. 

Such a means I believe we possess in the system for enabling 
the poorer population of Great Britain to settle as farmers on the 
unoccupied lands of the Colonies, which is now known as “ State- 
directed Colonization.” Ido not for one moment believe that this 
system can be regarded as a complete remedy as far as Great 
Britain and Ireland are concerned, for the troubles which result 
from over-population, but that it is one remedy I am most firmly 
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persuaded ; and if this be the case, or if there be a remote chance 
that what I say is true, surely the evils are so great, and the 
numbers who suffer so numerous, that a patriot would at all 
events think it worth while to make personal investigation into the 
subject. I trust that many will do this, and, should reason tell 
them that they have found a remedy for some portion of the 
miseries which are crushing the life out of thousands of their 
countrymen, that they will feel impelled to assist those who are 
labouring to build up a public opinion which shall ultimately 
induce the Government of the United Kingdom to take the subject 
of State-directed Colonization into its most serious consideration. 

If the premises are contested upon which this argument is 
founded, and if it be said that there is no over-population, then 1 
reply, ‘‘It cannot be denied that there is misery, great crushing 
misery, which, to put the argument on the lowest level, it would be 
dangerous for the country to ignore ; and if Colonization be objected 
to, then other remedies for this serious state of things must be 
found.” Either way we cannot escape our responsibilities, and we 
cannot avoid the necessity of taking some action in the matter, 
and that with the least delay. 

Now what is this ‘‘system of State-directed Colonization,” 
which it is my desire to bring to your notice? Its details will be 
found in Vol. II. of the ‘‘ State-directed Colonization Series ”’ 
(Stanford, Charing Cross), published by the National Association, 
whose offices are at 84 Palace Chambers, Westminster, S.W. Its 
main features are as follows :— 


1.—Only those to be assisted who are without means, and are physically and morally 
fitted to become good Colonists. 

2.—The Imperial Government to create a permanent Colonization Board, the repre- 
sentatives in London of co-operating Colonies to sit ex officio on the Board. The Colo- 
nization Board to be responsible to H.M. Secretary for the Colonies. 

3.—The Imperial Government to provide the necessary funds, not from rates or 
taxes, but either (a) by securing a public loan at interest; or (4) from the Post Office 
Savings Bank’s deposits. at interest ; or (¢) from the unclaimed Chancery balances, at 
interest. 

4.—The co-operating Colonies to place in the hands of the Colonization Board tracts 
of Government lands for colonization purposes. 

5.—The people proceeding to Colonies to be classed as (a) emigrants ; (>) emigrant 
colonists. Class a (simple emigrants) only to be sent to Colonies where labour is 
admittedly in demand; and class } (emigrant colonists) to be planted on the lands 
placed in the hands of the Colonization Board, 

6.—Pioneer parties of single men emigrants to be despatched under contract to clear 
and prepare lands, erect domiciles, &c., for the emigrant colonists to follow after 
them. An emigrant colonist found, after arrival, to be inexperienced, to be placed for 
a time with a pioneer party. 

7.—The people enabled to proceed to be required to undertake to repay in annual 
instalments the cost of their settlement, together with a fixed rate of interest on the 


principal sum expended on their behalf. A small ‘‘ acceptance fee” to be paid before 
embarcation. 
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8.—The principal sums not to be used for administrative expenses, but exclusively 
for colonization purposes. 


9.—The acceptance fees and the interest on the principal sums to be devoted to (@) 


the cost of administration ; and (b) to a sinking and reserve fund to meet loss by failures 
or delinquencies. 


10.—The Colonial Governments to nominate experienced colonists to act for a certain 
time as resident superintendents of settlements, and to establish in each settlement a 
post office and money receiving house for the reception of the repayments, with power 
to the superintendent and the postmaster to enforce payments due where necessary. 

11.—Food stores, &c., to be provided during the early stages of the settlement, under 


the superintendent ; fortnightly advances to be made to the settlers until arrival and sale 
of first crops. 


12.—The Colonial Governments to reserve to themselves belts of land in the heart of 
each settlement for sale as sites for public buildings and business premises. 


13.—No persons to be sent without the approval of the representatives of the colony 
concerned. 


14.—The colonization not to be placed in the hands of the Local Government Board, 
and to be kept distinct from pauperism and boards of guardians. 


15.—Colonies wishing for labour only to be invited to make special arrangements 
with the Colonization Board. 


16.—Existing shipping or other arrangements by individual Colonies not to be inter- 
fered with, but each Colony to be invited by the Home Government to work in con- 
junction and in harmony with the Colonization Board. 


It will be seen that the above system will in no way interfere with 
voluntary self-supporting emigration and colonization, inasmuch 
as only those who are without the means of transporting them- 
selves across the seas will receive assistance. On the other hand, 
the payment of an acceptance fee of £2 10s. by the emigrant 
before assistance is given him will encourage self-help, will stimu- 
late charitable effort to render assistance in emigrating the poor, 
will be a guarantee of payment of interest on the £100 advanced, 
and will diminish the probability of fraud or dishonesty on the part 
of the settler. 

it will be noticed that the ‘‘ system” is one of “ colonization” 
and not of “emigration.” The latter is only contemplated by the 
Association when emigrants are specially invited, by the Colonies 
to meet an undoubted lack of labour in some special department of 
work, or in the case of children, and in this connection it would be 
well to mention that Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P., who has taken 
great interest in the question of the emigration of children, has 
calculated that a total expenditure of £25 per head is sufficient to 
partially train and plant out a child in Canada, whereas each child 
in our workhouses costs about five times that amount, and is then 
turned out without any practical knowledge of the world, to in- 
crease, in all probability, the rates which are raised for the main- 
tenance of jails and workhouses, not to mention the money spent 
on hospitals and penitentiaries. From Reports recently furnished 
by the Dominion Government on children sent out to Canada by 
Boards of Guardians during the last few years, 1883-86, it would 
appear that out of 888 children visited by the Immigration officers, 
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only forty-two cases were not satisfactory, and of these forty-two 
many of them failed not so much in consequence of their own 
fault as that they had been sent to unsuitable homes. Of actual 
failures there would appear to have been not more than 4 or 5 per 
cent. Many of the children were adopted by the farmers with 
whom they had been placed, and nearly all expressed themselves 
as contented with their position. The majority of the children 
seem to have been sent from London, Liverpool, Stoke-upon-Trent, 
and other large towns at a cost to the rates of about £10 per 
child. 

It is a fact that some of the working classes, both at home and 
in the colonies, though, for different reasons, are opposed to 
*‘ emigration,” or, as they usually designate it, ‘‘ transportation ” ; 
but they will welcome ‘‘ colonization,” and possibly ‘‘ child emigra- 
tion,” when they come thoroughly to grasp the meaning of the 
terms. The word ‘ emigration” is not infrequently associated in 
the minds of the working classes at home with a supposed desire on 
the part of the rich to get rid of those who may become a burden 
on them, and also with certain shameful proceedings of bogus land 
companies and speculators to enrich themselves at the expense of 
the poor. The colonial working-men, again, are apt to look upon 
“emigration” as an attempt on the part of the capitalist to 
diminish their present high rate of wages by introducing fresh 
competitors with themselves into the Colonial labour markets. 

The truth, however, is that Colonization, by placing families on 
the land of our Colonies will be of advantage to working-men both 
at home and abroad. 

It is well known that trade follows the flag, and that whilst the 
German purchases English goods at the rate of 8s., the Frenchman 
of 9s. 3d., the American 10s. per head, the Canadian buys £2, the 
South African £3 1s., and the Australian £8 worth of British goods 
per annum. 

Now, the only means by which Great Britain is able to support 
its enormous population is through its manufactures, and the trade 
occasioned thereby. If the demand for British-made goods were 
to fail large numbers of our country people would have to starve or 
be supported by charity. 

As the population, notwithstanding the large voluntary emigra- 
tion, increases at the rate of 340,000 per annum (and as even if 
State-directed Colonization were established we should not expect, 
at all events for many years to come, such a large increase as this 
to be dealt with by the Imperial Board of Colonization), it is 
imperative that Great Britain should increase the number of her 
customers, and no means would seem to be more effectual than to 
turn men who threaten in this country to become a burden on the 
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rates, into landholders, capitalists, and purchasers of British 
goods on the other side of the ocean. 

Mr. Arnold White, in his Problems of a Great City, gives a 
startling instance of the money value to the mother country of a 
successful Colonist, as expressed in £s.d. He says: ‘‘ There was 
a married couple named Cawood, who went, in 1820, to the Cape 
Colony, in the ship John, in Hazelhurst’s party. There are now 
500 descendants of the original Cawoods in the Cape Colony, con- 
suming to the amount of £1,500 to £1,600 a year of British 
products.” 

The Colonial, as well as the British working-man, would benefit 
by colonization; for every farmer placed upon the land of our 
dependencies, would, in a short time, increase the demand for 
labour. He would require the services of trades-people, artizans, 
and labourers to clothe him and his family, to build his house and 
homesteads, to make and mend his tools and implements, to assist 
him in the cultivation of his land, and in the tending of his flocks. 
and herds. 

State-directed Colonization is no new idea. As there are some 
whose cautious natures always require the production of a precedent 
before they venture into action, I would remind such that two pre- 
cedents for the State-direction of colonization exist, and that both 
were successful. In 1819 the Government sent out to Algoa Bay, 
at the Cape, a body of 4,000 Colonists in twenty-three ships, at 
an expense of £50,000 ; and again, in 1857, after the Crimean War, 
the soldiers of the German Legion (their services being no longer 
required), were placed near King William’s Town, at the Cape, as 
military settlers, on free grant lands. In both instances these settlers 
have proved of use to the Colony, by acting as bulwarks against 
native aggression, and as supporters of British authority ; and had 
this policy been continued, there can be little doubt that the 
eighteen millions spent in wars at the Cape would, toa large 
extent, have been spared our country. This is the opinion of no 
less an authority in military matters than Viscount Wolseley, who 
has given strong expression of his views on this point in a letter 
addressed to me, which, with his permission, has been published 
in the Times. 

State-directed Colonization has been twice the subject of debate 
in Parliament. In 1884 the Earl of Carnarvon, and in 1886 the 
Earl of Harrowby, brought the matter to the notice of the House of 
Lords, and three influential deputations have waited on the Govern- 
ment of the day. On the last occasion Lord Salisbury expressed 
himself in thorough sympathy with the objects of the Association, 
but doubted whether the House of Commons would consent to 
guarantee interest on the large sums of money which he considered 
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would be required in order to carry out their plans. Lord 
Salisbury appeared to imagine that some one hundred and sixty 
millions would be necessary, but the deputation pointed out to his 
Lordship that the scheme of colonization advocated by the Asso- 
ciation had already been practically carried out with fair success 
by private individuals on a small scale, and that it had been found 
that from £100 to £120 per family was sufficient to place father, 
mother, and three children on the lands of Manitoba or the Cape, 
to build them log-houses, to provide them with seeds and imple- 
ments, and to maintain them until the arrival of their crops. 

The settlers composing these three colonizing expeditions were 
drawn from different parts of Great Britain and from different 
classes. Lady Gordon Cathcart sent out to Manitoba crofters from 
the Highlands of Scotland; Mr. Arnold White, through the 
generosity of a noble lady, has been enabled to found with settlers of 
English blood the Colony of Wolseley at the Cape, and the East 
London Colonization Aid Society has sent out to Manitoba nineteen 
families drawn from the City population of the East-end of the 
Metropolis, none of whom had probably any previous knowledge of 
agriculture, or had ever handled a spade or plough. The Bishop 
of Bedford stated, on the occasion of the deputation to Lord 
Salisbury, that of these nineteen families, seventeen had held their 
own, and only two had failed; and these two would probably have 
failed anywhere, as the head of one family was a drunkard, and 
the head of the other an idler. It is most satisfactory to know 
that it is possible for so large a proportion of a purely city popula- 
tion to succeed as colonizers; but it would be rash to suppose that 
so large a proportion of city-dwellers as the above might always be 
counted upon as likely to make successful colonists. 

Mr. Arnold White, whose means of informing himself upon the 
subject have been exceptional, says, in his Problems of a Great 
City: “During the winter of 1884-85 I happened to be brought 
closely in contact with about 6,000 unemployed men in the East- 
end, and I have no hesitation in expressing my conviction that not 
more than 44 per cent. of their number were eligible for a new life 
in the Colonies.” 

These unemployed classes are being annually recruited and 
augmented by the influx of from 50,000 to 60,000 agricultural 
labourers into the towns. 

Now, if the flow of this stream of strong healthy life could be 
diverted to the Colonies before it had become polluted by contact 
and mixture with the foul cesspools of the city, not only would 
these men be saved from misery, vice, and demoralization, taxation 
be consequently the lighter, the Empire be the stronger, the home 
manufacturer and artizan find a market for their goods; but the 
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unemployed at home would be actually benefited, as there would 
be less competition, and consequently a greater chance of obtaining 
work, and of wages being raised. If it be said that the success of 
the private colonization ventures I have mentioned, only shows 
that the intervention of the State is unnecessary, I would reply 
that to my mind these instances prove the exact reverse, for the 
three expeditions have only been able to place less than 100 
families on the soil of the Colonies in the course of several years. 
The truth is that the work is too large for any private individual 
or association to grapple with, and the experience of the past 
proves this, for from investigations made in 1885 it appears that 
the twenty-five associations which undertake the work of voluntary 
emigration from this country have unitedly only been able to raise 
an annual sum of £13,000 for the emigration of 3,000 persons. 

In a country like Great Britain where the popular will is supreme, 
it is not only necessary to show that a reform is desirable and 
practicable, but that it is in accordance with the wishes of a majority 
of the voters of the country; it is therefore satisfactory to know 
that the working-class representatives of between 60 and 70 
trades unions, consisting of some 200,000 workmen, have expressed 
their approval of the principle of State Colonization promulgated 
by the National Association. This approval has been endorsed by 
eminent men like the late and present Archbishops of Canterbury, 
Cardinal Manning, the Earls of Rosebery, Carnarvon, and Har- 
rowby, Professor Seeley, Professor Tyndall, Mr. J. A. Froude, the 
Revs. C. H. Spurgeon, Newman Hall, and G. 8. Reaney, the 
Bishops of Carlisle, Manchester, Newcastle, Gloucester and Bristol, 
Truro, Ripon and Bedford, Sir Theodore Martin, 127 members on 
both sides of the House of Commons, and men eminent in various 
lines of thought and action. Committees have been formed to 
formulate and carry out united action in regard to this question 
within the walls of both Houses of Parliament, and some 150 
Peers and Members of Parliament have joined. 

The subject of State-directed Colonization has made greater 
progress within the last twelve months, than in any previous 
period since the Association was formed at a meeting of represen- 
tative workmen in 1883. Several important meetings have been 
held within the last few months, numerous petitions have been 
presented to Parliament; and as friends and funds increase, the 
advocates of State-directed Colonization have every reason to 
believe that they will, within no very distant date, be supported by 
a public opinion which it will be unwise for any Government to 
oppose. 
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Nornine more attests the vitality of a Church than the great 
missions in which it engages. The Founder of Christianity told 
His disciples that they themselves should make disciples in all the 
world; and on this the Duke of Wellington, though no commen- 
tator, once made a famous comment: ‘“‘ These are the marching 
orders of the Church.” ‘ Christianity,” says Max Miller, “ is a 
missionary religion: in its nature connecting, advancing, aggres- 
sive, encompassing the world.” The Church of England is the 
Church of Great Missions. In no Church of the world has such 
energy and sacrifice been manifested. Missions in modern times, 
as in Medieval days, have mainly been the work of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. 

In no time of her history has the missionary spirit been more 
active and effective than at this present time in foreign heathen 
lands. If it be objected that charity begins at home, the answer 
is that it does not end there. And those who have been most 
conspicuous in home work, like the lamented and honoured Con- 
servative Earls, the Earl of Shaftesbury, Earl Cairns, and the 
Karl of Chichester, are those who take the deepest interest in the 
missionary field abroad. The Church of England has many 
missions: missions among her crowded populations at home, 
missions among sailors and soldiers, missions among colonists and 
emigrants; and there are specially its great missions in heathen 
lands. Our empire prevails over one-sixth of the world’s surface, 
and one-fifth of its population; and it is both our Imperial and 
Christian duty to win it to religion and Christian civilization. 

This is the great work of the Church of England, to be the 
Mother of Churches as she is the Mother of Nations. She sends 
forth her Church colonies into all the world. She organizes a 
national Church life among the races where she plants the stan- 
dard of the Cross. We have every sympathy with the vast efforts 
that are made to circulate the Scriptures in every known language 
of the earth, and with the pious sporadic attempts of individuals 
to be missioners on their own account. The great effort of the 
Church of England missions is to plant the Church of God in all 
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its full life and organization. In training the human spirit of the 
child, it is necessary that there should be the home and the dis- 
cipline, the teaching of the lip and eye, the personal love and care: 
so in dealing with races in their spiritual and mental childhood, 
it is the personal living ministry of the Church, the tender sedu- 
lous pastoral care, the oral instruction, the living example that are 
necessary to found and edify a church. Frequently enough such 
efforts do not make much visible progress. But the seed grows 
secretly. Years may pass by, and the missionary himself may 
despair, and the friends of the mission deplore the unavailing cost. 
But at last the tide turns; at last the clouds roll by. Promising 
Christian Churches are founded, and expand, and the horizon be- 
comes brilliant with glad and illimitable hopes. The whole is the 
development of the germ of the Church, when a brotherhood of 
faithful men are gathered beneath the presidency of a bishop. 
It is to be observed that the modern missionary bishop does not 
act with autocratic power, but always in combination with the 
Synod, in which also is a fair representation of the laity. 

What may be called the philosophy of missions, is well worthy 
of sympathy and appreciation from those who only regard them in 
their relationship to the progress of human civilization. Ever 
since England was brought by missions into the family of Chris- 
tian nations, it has been her honour and privilege to carry onward 
the kindled torch of Sacred Truth. The English branches may 
well thankfully pause before the monument, in Mainz Cathedral, 
of the great English missionary, St. Boniface, who carried Chris- 
tianity to so large a part of Germany. The genesis and develop- 
ment of missionary work may be easily described. First of all 
comes the Evangelist, carrying his life in his hands, and frequently, 
even in these modern days, surrendering that life in acts of 
martyrdom. Then comes the man of science, extending the limit 
of human knowledge, classifying facts, and deducing laws. Then 
comes the trader, opening up fresh markets for commerce, and 
introducing industrial pursuits and useful knowledge. Then we 
have the statesman, building up the solidarity of empire, and 
adding the choicest jewels to the regalia of Christian crowns. 

We may count up some of the vast gains to humanity that have 
accrued by reason of Christian missions. We see the everflowing 
wounds of humanity staunched, the lakes of blood filled up, in- 
fanticide and the Suttee abolished, slavery and torture mitigated 
and subdued, the dark places of the earth illuminated by the epi- 
phany of Supernature. We recall the words of the Hebrew prophet 
how “ the wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad thereof, 
and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose,” when we 
recognize how, wherever the emblem of the Cross is raised, all 
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harmful things have a tendency to die away and yield the place to 
the flowers and fruits of the divine life. 

In these pages we are necessarily limiting our view to the ope- 
rations of the Church of England, which, in the last quarter of a 
century, has raised ten millions of money for missionary purposes 
and has sacrificed many noble lives in the sacred cause. But we 
must also take a glance at the cause of Christian missions con- 
sidered as a whole. In this country we raise, upon the whole, some 
£1,300,000 a year for missions to the heathen. America, the 
daughter country, follows with some £600,000 a year. Every 
Protestant country in Europe follows with contributions, more or 
less. The Roman Propaganda is supposed to raise about one-tenth 
of what is obtained in Great Britain. The Greek Church does 
some little, but not much. It would be easy to show, from the 
fiscal point of view, that the Church of England does far more 
than any other Society. We may have to speak of other countries 
and Churches, but there is every reason why we should specially 
realise the work of our own Church. 

That venerable Society, the 8S. P. C. K., occupies the place of 
honour in the history of Anglican Missions. This Society was 
started so far back as the year 1698. It commenced its work, 
which it has prosperously carried on to the present day, by help- 
ing schools and circulating books of a religious and useful charac- 
ter. It also carried on a direct missionary work in ‘‘ His Majesty's 
plantations,” and among “ negroes or native Indians.” It sent 
missionaries to the Scilly Isles, off our own coast, which seem to 
have been much neglected ; it sent out a printing press to India, 
and translated the Scriptures and our Liturgy into various orien- 
tal languages. It especially took India under its fostering wing, 
and the illustrious missionary, Swartz, was their agent. Two 
years after its formation, the S. P. C. K. separated into two bodies, 
the second one constituting the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts. The 8. P. C. K. still continued 
some missionary operations until, in 1844, it handed over its 
missions to the §. P. G. Up to the present day it has continued 
to evince practical sympathy towards missionaries by making 
grants of books, and paying the expenses of their voyages. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, taking up so 
speedily the work of the 8. P. C. K. have done a most remarkable 
work in enlarging the borders of the Church of England. The 
original idea was to deal with the plantations and colonies of the 
Crown, and to this idea they have always steadfastly adhered. The 
British emigrant, forced by the narrow inexorable limits of the 
home country to seek another home beyond the seas, finds the 
Church of his forefathers prepared to greet him beside strange 
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streams and beneath strange stars. This great Society has 
mapped out the whole of our English colonies by division and 
subdivision, with dioceses of the Church. Im such dioceses the 
Society has always included the heathen population within its 
borders. Beyond this it has done very much for the heathen 
population of the globe. The time would fail us to recount the 
Gesta Dei that have been achieved all over the world by this 
great historical Christian Society. It should be said that each 
diocese created by this Society has become a centre of mis- 
sionary effort, the mass of which it is hardly possible to classify 
and sum up. The great work which it did in America has been 
overpaid by America in every portion of the world. The 
‘** American Missionary” is now a factor in every land where the 
English or American flag is recognized and “in regions beyond.” 
The 8. P. G. has given bishops and clergy to Upper, Lower, and 
North-West Canada, Newfoundland, and Nova Scotia. It created 
churches and dioceses in the West Indies, and when the evil 
days of disendowment came they have helped their brethren. It 
is an interesting fact that the Church people of Barbados now 
send out a mission of their own in the Rio Pongas country in 
Western Africa. In the North of South America, Guiana 
is attached to the West Indian interests, and there are mis- 
sionary efforts among the native races. As soon as the 8.P.G. 
had been liberated from the care of America the new continent 
of Australia claimed its energies, together with New Zealand 
and Tasmania. The Australian Episcopate now numbers thirteen 
bishops, with a perfect system of diocesan and provincial 
synods. Christianity is the only power that has been able to 
improve the physical and moral condition of the Aboriginal 
tribes of Australia. The Church of England in New Zealand 
has achieved a mighty work, mainly by the exertions of the 
illustrious Selwyn, who hoped that the soil ‘‘ may hereafter be 
traversed by the feet of many bishops, better shod, and far less 
ragged than myself.” The native churches have had their own 
martyrs, and the native Maories, a fast-declining race, are now 
all nominally Christian, build their own churches and form 
endowments for their own clergy. The Church of England 
missions, identified with the S. P. G. in Melanesia and the 
Pacific, are mainly due to the illustrious Bishops Coleridge and 
Patteson. The S. P. G. has done a mighty work in South Africa, 
and Bishop Gray was constituted first Bishop of Cape Town in 
1847. Despite the painful controversies associated with his 
name, he did a great work both in the home and the heathen 
populations. At an immense expense the 8. P.G. did a great 
work amongst natives of Kaffraria. We are accustomed to 
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speak of Natal as an English settlement, but it is rather “a 
native State, with wide fields of missionary work.” It is to be 
hoped that the great schism, promoted by Bishop Colenso in 
Zululand, is now being tided over. Although the British Govern- 
ment has abandoned the territory of the Orange River, the 
British Church has been true to her mission, and with the 
German missionaries are doing a noble and successful work. 
The work of the 8. P. G. in India will best be separately con- 
sidered. About a dozen years ago the Society established its 
missions in North China. This is only a rapid summary of the 
operations of this great Anglican Society, which has maintained 
the great traditions of the Church, and, more than any other 
society, has made the spiritual expansion coincident with the 
territorial expansion of the Empire. 

Let us now turn to the work of the Church Missionary Society. 
It was founded in the last year of the last century, at a very 
dark period in the history of our country. It was founded by 
the old and famous chiefs of the great Evangelical party— 
Scott, Simeon, Venn, Newton, Pratt, Thornton and Charles 
Grant. They needed an organization even vaster than that of 
the 8. P.G., a society that should not be limited by the British 
Empire, but should be conterminous with the world itself. At 
this time there was no English missionary either in Asia or 
Africa. Although the Church Missionary Society was formed, 
years passed away before any English missionary went forward 
to the East. At that era England borrowed both her music and 
her missionaries from Germany. It was very slowly indeed that 
the English bishops were brought to co-operate in the vast design ; 
at the present time it would be difficult to find any bishop that does 
not belong to the C. M.S. The Society has now sent forth more 
than a thousand missionaries from England, not to mention their 
wives and their families, and the immense number of ordained 
natives. The first field occupied by the Society was in West Africa. 
They concentrated their efforts on Sierra Leone, which had become 
a depot for negro slaves rescued from slave ships by the British 
cruisers. It was here that Zachary Macaulay, the father of the 
great historian, did his famous work. It was up-hill work, indeed. 
Three bishops died within three years of their consecration, and 
within twenty years, fifty-three missionaries and their wives. The 
place was popularly spoken of as the white man’s grave. The 
results that have been achieved are of the most remarkable 
character. The native church is now settled on its own basis, its 
own churches, pastors and schools, and carrying on its own mis- 
sionary operations in outlying districts. The population of native 
Christians is more than 40,000, most of whom are members of the 
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‘Church of England. At Yoruba, at Abcokata and Lagos, there are 
now prosperous churches and Church institutions. The Niger 
Mission has its own bishop, a negro episcopally ordained in 
Westminster Abbey. In Liberia there are now two bishops of 
African race, though this experiment of an African republic does 
not appear to succeed very well. A missionary steamer, the 
Henry Venn, now explores the great river’s tributary waters. 
Various languages and dialects of West Africa have been reduced to 
grammar and vocabulary. The great wars which the English have 
waged in Africa, north, south, east and west, the Cape, the Soudan, 
Abyssinia, Commassie, have passed away with little visible result. 
Unlike the Romans, who at least left roads, bridges, temples, 
villas, we have left little but heaps of empty beer-bottles. The 
sole redeeming point has been the missions of the Church have 
found some space amid the scenes of war and desolation. It is 
interesting to notice one of the papers put forth by this Society as 
early as 1818, showing the high philanthropic aims which have 
always been associated with the religious teaching :— 

Where, then, is our love to our fellow-creatures, if we do not rise to communicate 
to them that unspeakable? blessing, which first visited us that it may be sent 
on to others? Where is our humanity, our benevolence, our compassion, if we 
spring not forth in this office of grace? What, shall the unhappy widow still perish on 
the funeral pile; shall the helpless infant still sink under the hand of its parent; shall 
the deformed orgies of Juggernaut continue to prevail, and the bones of the wretched 
pilgrim whiten its plains ; shall the horrid rites of cannibalism yet subsist, and temples 
for the worship of devils be openly reared ; shall the disgusting ceremonies of impurity 
and blood remain in undiminished force; shall ignorance and vice and despair brood 
over the fairest portion of the globe, and the prostrate understanding and savage 
passions of man bind him a slave to earth? And shall Britain hesitate to convey to the 
several sufferers the knowledge and grace and life of an eternal redemption ? 

Those who are able to make a comparison between the state of 
India at this date and at the present date will understand what 
great gains have accrued to suffering humanity through missionary 
exertions. 

It would take too much space to go through the list of some 
sixty missions catalogued by this great society. In Eastern Africa 
the journeys of their earlier missionaries Krapf and Redman led 
to all subsequent geographical and missionary enterprise in East 
Africa. A map proposed by these missionaries, showing from 
native information a great inland sea two months’ journey from 
the coast, led, directly or indirectly, to the travels of Burton, 
Speke, Grant, Livingstone, Stanley, Cameron. The Society has 
its Mediterranean mission, and in Palestine Canon Tristram 
reports that it is ‘saturating the country with gospel teaching.” 
There is a mission to Egypt with the intention of reviving the 
Coptic Church. There is a preparatory mission in Persia, which 
extends to Bagdad in the Turkish dominions. The work of the 
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Society in India is of a most extensive and extraordinary kind.. 
The Saturday Review inquired the other day whether a single case 
of Mussulman conversion had ever been known. If the writer of 
the article in question had been conversant with missionary topics, 
he would have known that the C. M. 8. give a long series of such 
conversions. As soon as the Punjab was annexed a mission was. 
started in the country, and there is now annually a meeting of the 
Punjab Native Church Council, comprising the native clergy, and 
lay delegates, converts from Hinduism, Mahommedanism, and 
Sikhism. There are various missionary stations on the Affghan 
frontier established under the auspices of Sir Herbert Edwardes. 
All the native churches are trained to become self-supporting, self- 
governing, self-extending. The time would fail us to enumerate 
the missions in all the Indian provinces, in New Zealand, North 
America, China, Japan. In point of income this Society is far 
away the greatest of all. 

A vast field, unoccupied by the two great Societies, has been 
taken up by the South American Society, whose operations extend 
to various localities in the South American Continent. It was 
originally the Patagonian mission, and its most interesting work, 
and most striking triumphs are still exhibited in Patagonia. In 
the wild inhospitable region of Tierra del Fuego may now be seen 
the Christian village, with its church, schools, and civilized ways. 
Tierra del Fuego had almost passed into a byword for extreme 
barbarism, and it was more than doubted whether its people could 
be considered to belong to the race Adamique. A few years ago 
there was an importation of some members of a tribe for exhibition 
at the Jardin d’Acclimatization in Paris, and all Paris flocked to 
see people who were more like brutes and fishes than rational 
beings. The late Charles Darwin, who visited this region in the 
memorable voyage of the Beagle, declared that it was utterly 
impossible that the Fuegians could ever receive civilization and 
Christianity, and that all the missionaries in the world could not 
teach them common honesty. Darwin, however, afterwards wrote 
to friends: ‘‘ The success of the Tierra del Fuego mission is most 
wonderful, and charms me, as I always prophesied perfect failure. 
. . . The success of the missionary establishment proves that I took 
a very erroneous view of the nature and capabilities of the 
Fuegians.” 

The pitiable story was known all over the world how Allen 
Gardiner, the first missionary, with his six companions, died of 
slow starvation on that harsh desolate strand. Their tents plun- 
dered, their boats wrecked, they had long waited hopelessly for a 
passing sail. For a time the friends of the mission were utterly 
discouraged, and the whole project appeared to be wrecked. Their 
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journals were afterwards marvellously recovered by Admiral Moor- 
head, and it was seen that the intrepid missionary in his last hour 
not only charged his friends to persevere, but sketched out the 
complete plan of the present operations of the South American 
Society. His dying memoranda mentioned (1) missionary work 
among the heathen ; (2) ministerial work among his own country- 
men living in different parts of South America, and evangelistic 
work generally among the population. In each of these depart- 
ments great progress has been made. The former tragedy was 
repeated when all the crew of the mission steamer Allen Gardiner,. 
with one exception, were massacred on one of the islands. Fresh 
volunteers pressed forward. The present bishop, Dr. Sterling, 
passed seven months in a small wooden hut, among the natives, 
trusting his life in their hands. Another Allen Gardiner steam- 
ship has been fitted out. There are many thousand British 
subjects in South America, who, since the abolition of con- 
sular chaplaincies, would be quite neglected save for the help 
given by this Society. In many places it has set up chaplain- 
cies, or given grants in aid, and there are still many places 
that are petitioning for such chaplaincies. It may almost be said 
that in this direction at the present time lies the main work of 
the South American Society. It should be said that except in 
Peru there is now almost universal toleration in South America 
for Anglican missions; and the Argentine Republic, which at one 
time resented, now gives a cordial welcome to their efforts. 
In one district they found an Italian colony of Waldenses, who 
co-operated with them in the most cordial manner. The Christian 
village of Ooshooia in Patagonia is a centre of light of which none 
dare define the circumference. The Admiralty notices have pro- 
claimed to mariners the existence of this Christian settlement, 
and there has been much good indirectly wrought by it. Ship- 
wrecked mariners, who expected nothing less than extermination 
by hostile natives, have been hospitably received and guided to 
Christian abodes. Castaway members of an Argentine exploration 
have been thus succoured, and, the crew of an Italian vessel being 
saved by them, the King of Italy caused a gold medal to be struck 
and presented to the Society, with the appropriate legend, 
** Demersus equore nautis attilit Religio salutem.” 

The history of another modern Mission, which, like the South 
American Mission, has run a course of a quarter of a century, is 
deeply interesting, and touches many of the most important problems 
of modern times. To Livingstone, to use his own words, ‘“ the 
end of the geographical feat is the beginning of the Missionary 
enterprise.” He himself was a Presbyterian and the son of a 
Presbyterian, and for many years a servant of that great Noncon- 
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formist Association the London Missionary Society. Nevertheless, 
he looked upon Oxford and Cambridge as the great training grounds 
of a Missionary clergy, and believed that the problem of the 
future of Africa would best be solved by the Church of England. 
He believed that Missionary effort alone could heal the great open 
sore of slavery in Africa. ‘I know,” said Livingstone, “‘I shall 
be cut off in a few years in that country which is now open; do 
not let it be shut again. I go back to Africa to try to make open 
a path for commerce and Christianity ; do you carry out the work 
which I have begun. I leave it with you.” Such were Living- 
stone’s words addressed to the University men who thronged to 
hear him. A Mission was formed for Central Africa in the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, to which afterwards the 
Universities of Dublin and Durham acceded. Henry Mackenzie 
was the first martyr bishop of that strange African settlement, 
and its story is best read in Bishop Harvey Goodwin’s Life of 
Bishop Mackenzie, and the narration of Mr. Henry Rowley, one of 
the survivors. Their wanderings on the Zambesi and Shiré might 
well compare with any narratives in Hakluyt. The Missionaries 
were obliged to fight to preserve the children of the Mission from 
being carried away as slaves. The writer of these pages had the 
privilege of spending Livingstone’s last evening in England with 
him, and well remembers how entirely he endorsed and approved 
of the conduct of the Mission. That amount of difficulty and 
disappointment which generally attends the first experimental 
stages of Missionary effort was acutely felt. Everything that 
could be experienced in the way of bad seasons, malaria, sickness, 
hostility of natives, disappointment of supplies, failure, disease 
and death. After Mackenzie’s death, Dr. Tozer went out as bishop, 
and, not without vivid disappointment to many, fixed the seat of 
his operations at Zanzibar. The work done at Zanzibar was most 
effective of its kind. It is one of the triumphs of the religion and 
civilization of our time that the original slave mart at Zanzibar 
has become the head-quarters of the Oxford and Cambridge 
mission. ‘The Missionary attempts to combat the evils of slavery 
had the zealous co-operation of Sir Bartle Frere and Sir John Kirk. 
Dr. Stere reduced the Swahili language, the dialect of a part of 
the country opposite Zanzibar, to grammar and dictionary, which 
he printed with his own hands and the help of negro boys attached 
to the Mission. 


From the base of Zanzibar many efforts were made for the 


amelioration of Africa. Through the depths of the huge silent 


forests the Bishop and his small train moved on towards the shores 
of the Nyanza. Under Bishop Smythies and his staff the work is 
vigorously carried on in a variety of stations on the main; and 
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Livingstone’s aspiration for a great Anglican work, under the 
auspicies of the Universities is increasingly in the course of being 
verified. Those who think lightly of Mission work will do well to 
observe the tone and temper and conduct and the privations of 
our Missionary clergy. Bishop Stere, who was as truly a martyr 
as Mackenzie before him, says:—‘‘A Missionary priest may well 
return and take up work at home; often it will be his duty to do 
so, but if he accept the office of a bishop it should be for life ; he 
may often do more from his arm-chair than a new man who does 
not know the country ; and if it should be necessary to resign, a 
bishop should be the servant of all, and can therefore be the 
servant of a successor. England may be the easiest place in which to 
live, but Africa is just as good to die in, and his death at his post 
may do much more than his life. What England wants and what 
Africa wants, are many such deaths. Why should it be thought 
so great a thing to die in the best of services?’’ The good bishop 
who made this remark, verified it in his own end. 

There is another very remarkable feature about the Missionaries 
of this Society, which illustrates their poverty and self-denial, and 
dissipates many ungenerous statements about the pay and comforts 
of the Missionary clergy. It has been a rule from the very begin- 
ning with this Society to supply their Missionaries with the 
absolute necessaries of life, but not to pay them any stipend. No 
Missionary draws any money except a small sum for clothes and 
other necessaries. Bishop and clergy all meet at the same plain 
table; and there is no mention, no knowledge of comparative 
wealth or poverty. They live as brethren and have all things in 
common. Many of them do not drawa single sixpence. One year 
the Missionaries themselves contributed a thousand pounds to the 
Mission. The work which is done at a cost of £18,000 a year 
would cost £30,000 if the staff of missionaries were a paid staff. 
The Society presents, without any fluctuation, the pleasing 
spectacle of a steadily increasing income, which even these hard 
times have been powerless to prevent. 

It is impossible not to form bright auguries for the future of 
Africa from the practical results that are now witnessed. There 
are places that have the appearance of quiet English parishes. 
There are now schools and colleges ; agriculture and all industrial 
pursuits are followed; and a native clergy are being trained up. 
Ten years ago Mr. H. M. Stanley, the explorer, was able to write 
of the Missionary Bishop of the Society: ‘‘ He has visited Lake 
Nyassa and established a Mission halfway. He keeps a watchful 
eye over the Mission House established among the Shambolas; 
and at the head-quarters or home at Mbweni he superintends and 
instructs lads and young men as printers, carpenters, blacksmiths, 
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and in the practical knowledge of other useful trades. His quarters 
represent almost every industrial trade useful in life, as occupa- 
tions for members of the lower classes, and are in the truest sense 
an industrial and religious establishment for the moral and 
material welfare of a class of unfortunates (liberated slaves), who 
deserve our utmost assistance and sympathy. With all my soul I 
wish it and him success.” Since that time there has been consider- 
able progress and expansion. The Congress of the greater Western 
powers for devising an International Association for opening up 
Africa for political and mercantile purposes would recognize the 
type of the fulfilment of the highest purposes. From the shores of 
Nyassa Livingstone once wrote a despairing letter, full of sorrow 
for the death of Mackenzie, and the departure of those who were 
with him from the Shiré river, and bidding a long farewell to any 
hopes of improving the condition of the natives. And now for the 
last seven years the whole district has been mapped out by intrepid 
priests, and there are eight missionaries from the Society alone 
working on its borders with a well-found steamship and small 
yacht. At the same time a Mercantile Association has an active 
business all about the Lakes, and on the western shore the Scottish 
missionaries have their well-found stations. 

Akin to the Universities’ Mission are some similar smaller insti- 
tutions. There is the Oxford Mission to Calcutta, University men 
living together as a brotherhood in the native quarter of the city, 
addressing themselves to educated natives, and setting before them 
an example of Christian life. There is the Cambridge Mission to 
Delhi in connection with the 8. P.G., whose members seek an 
addition to Evangelistic labours, to undertake literary work, pro- 
mote higher education in school and college, and thus reach the 
more educated and thoughtful heathen. The Indian Church Aid 
Association was formed so late as 1880, with the much-needed 
design of attending to\the religous and educational needs of the 
European population, and putting the European working-man and 
his children on the same level of advantage with his brothers at 
home. In Africa we have the Mackenzie Memorial Mission in the 
Diocese of Zululand, the Maritzburg Mission, and the Transvaal 
Mission. 

A peculiar interest attaches to the Melanesian Mission. It was 
founded by Bishop Selwyn of New Zealand and Lichfield, and the 
bishopric, since the martyrdom of John Coleman Patteson is now 
held by his son. The Bishop passes in his vessel “‘ from island to 
island at the gateway ofthe day.” The object is to establish 
schools on the islands, and to bring scholars to a central school, 
where they may be prepared to exercise a ministry among their 
countrymen in the islands of the sea. Norfolk Island, with its 
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tragic history of the old convict days, is now the central quarters 
of the Mission, with its central school and memorial chapel to 
Bishop Patteson. It is an open secret that very large supplies for 
the Mission are obtained through the popular writings of Miss 
Yonge, who generously devoted the profits of her novels to the 
cause. 

The Church of England Zenana Missionary Society, though so 
recent in its inception as 1880, is doing a great work, and is offer- 
ing a beneficent career to many pious and energetic English- 
women. The work is entirely women’s work, all agents and 
officials being ladies. It was itself an offshoot of the Indian 
Female Normal School and Instruction Society, and since 1883 
has also extended its operations to China. This Society has no 
less than 557 Associations in connection with it in England, 
Ireland, Normandy, the South of France, Australia, Canada, &c. 
Those who take an interest in the rights and privilegs of women, 
may point with just pride to this mighty organization of Christian 
ladies, and to the great results which it hasachieved. The pitiable 
details of Zenana life have aroused the indignation of Christian 
womanhood. The seclusion of the Zenana is often a living death. 
Sir Charles Napier tells us how he found in the Zenanas of Scinde 
the metal whips wherewith the unfortunate women were punished. 
The pictures of the luxurious indolence and insipid pleasures of 
harem life has a terrible obverse of cruelty and violence. Women 
are the only possible missionaries to women in Mohammedan 
countries. European ladies, by their powers of tenderness and 
sympathy, seem to win their way easily to the hearts of their dusky 
sisters. The moral and material good go hand in hand. One 
very interesting matter is the way in which the different religious 
societies co-operate with one another. If there has in time past 
been a tendency to party feeling in the religious societies, in the 
face of common objects and common dangers, the ties of Christian 
fellowship have been drawn closer. Thus the S. P. C. K. have their 
Ordained Missionary Fund, which gives grants of passage-money 
and of books. The Bible Society multiply these translations in 
every known language, and sometimes the language does not exist 
as a written language until the translators have reduced it to 
form. The Religious Tract Society, that has some smaller tract 
societies in its train, has a profusion of useful and religious litera- 
ture, extending now to most human dialects, to help the missionary 
in every department of his work. We are glad to see that the 
Church Missionary Society undertakes the education of the children 
of missionaries, and makes provision for their widows. We cannot 
help thinking that it would be good for the influence of the Church 
of England if many clergymen served for a term in the foreign 
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work of the Church, and in any well-considered plans of Church 
Reform it would be well if some position of honour and compara- 
tive ease were reserved for returned missionaries. 

In giving a retrospective glance at the missionary field it is 
beyond all doubt India that should chiefly attract the work and 
good influences of the Church of England. The inhabitants of 
Hindoostan are our fellow-subjects, and in a thousand ways their 
moral and material interests are interwoven with our own. The 
false religions of India, entrenched, except in Buddhism, within the 
iron walls of caste, are welded into compact masses, and appear 
to offer an impregnable resistance. In Southern India a kind of 
devil-worship prevails, the mass of the people ascribing every evil 
to the anger of devils, which they seek to deprecate. Neverthe- 
less the brightest of hopes have emerged in this darkest of regions. 
Some years ago there was an immense accession of converts, both 
in the §.P.G. and C.M.S. districts, through the indirect effects of 
the Famine Relief Funds. ‘‘ The conviction prevailed,” wrote 
Bishop Caldwell, ‘that while Hinduism had left the famine- 
stricken to die, Christianity had slipped in like an angel from 
heaven, to comfort them with its sympathy and cheer them with its 
effectual succour.” Village after village has been brought over to 
Christianity, and raised funds for the sustentation of their own 
Churches. Many a Church throughout India has a noble and 
heroic interest attached to it. Yet it must be admitted that the 
mass of heathendom is overwhelming, and that the direct Chris- 
tian agencies are in comparison sporadic and ineffectual. 

The late Bishop Douglas (of Bombay) suggested that we should 
have an army of celibate missionaries ready, at a moment’s notice, 
to go anywhere and do anything. It should be observed, how- 
ever, that the married clergy are not without their uses in India. 
They exhibit the influence and example of pure domestic life. 
The wives of missionaries are able to do a work among the women 
and children of the Zenana that a priesthood is unable to do. More- 
over the Church of England is fully alive to the advantages of a 
celibate brotherhood of priests under certain conditions, though 
it sees very good reason not to endorse the system absolutely, 
but to promote the beneficent influences of religious family life. 
It is unnecessary to attach exclusive value to either method of 
work. 

There are many signs that throughout India there is an up- 
heaval; a great break-up and a great reconstruction. The theism 
of the Brahmo Somaj involves the decline and fall of Hinduism, 
but the vital question is whether Christianity will be the substi- 
tute for deism. The Oriental intellect seems to take to sceptical 
writings as its natural food. The introduction of western litera- 
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ture and learning, the iron rail, the electric wire, the influences 
of travel and society, have gone far to undermine and disintegrate 
the fabric of heathenism. It is to be regretted that there are 
great and special hindrances to Church growth in India, which it 
is to be hoped Lord Salisbury’s Government will consider and 
remove. The present episcopate is limited, and there are no 
powers of free expansion. The whole clerical body is supposed to con- 
sist of the chaplains of the East India Company. These chap- 
lains do their official work well, and they also frequently labour 
among the heathen population belonging to their stations. But 
what is wanted is a larger organization that would fully recognize 
the missionary and native clergy, and permit the creation of 
fresh dioceses and the full development of Church life. 

It is during the last century, most especially during the last 
generation, that this immense missionary impulse has been lent to 
the Church. It is melancholy to know that Sydney Smith attacked 
the infant missions with virulence and wit; he was nobly 
answered by Sankey, and lived to regret what he had done. A 
Bishop of our Church once declared in the House of Lords that 
Missions could only belong to the miraculous era of the first 
Apostles. When William Carey, the immortal shoemaker, first 
originated the Baptist Mission, an elderly divine thundered out to 
him, ‘“‘ Young man, sit down! When God pleases to convert the 
heathen He will do it, without your aid or mine.” We even find 
a Lutheran pastor in Denmark was ordered to leave the Kingdom 
for having preached ‘‘the damnable heresy that by God’s grace 
even heathen might be saved.” Going farther back, it is curious 
that none of the reformers, whether Lutheran or Calvinistic, 
grasped the duty and ideal of Missions. The question before the 
mind of all lovers of Missions is whether the Evangelization of 
the whole world will ever be accomplished. No doubt there is a 
large extent both of patent and latent scepticism on the subject. 
Yet there are some considerations which seem to give a high degree 
of probability to the idea. In early days of Christianity none of 
the Fathers, if we except Origen in a solitary passage, thought it 
possible that the conversion of the Roman Empire could be 
achieved. Bishop Lightfoot points out that Christian life bore a 
far less proportion to heathen life than it does at the present day. 
The daring hope which Origen indulged respecting the known 
world then, may be indulged by ourselves in our full knowledge of 
the compass of the world. It all depends on the faith and energy 
of Christendom. There is a small community of Christians, the 
Moravians, or Unitas Fratrum, who, not more in number than 
some 10,000, have sent out 262 missionaries, and have made 57,000: 
converts. It has been truly said that, “if all Protestant Churches 
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had been equally devoted, equally enterprising, for the last century 
and a half, not an unevangelized man or woman would now remain 
on earth.” We do not now discuss the theological question, but 
there are repeated declarations in the Scriptures of Truth that the 
Gospel shall be preached to ali nations. 

Indeed, it is not difficult to see that in the natural order of 
things the knowledge of the Gospel must be brought within the 
range of all the families of the earth. We have spoken of direct 
missionary efforts, but there is also an unconscious missionary 
agency of vast and growing extent, which is incessantly at work. 
There are seventy millions of English-speaking and European 
races scattered about the world, who teach, however roughly and 
rudely, the elements at least of Christian civilization and religion. 
It is computed that the present population of the globe is about 
fourteen hundred millions, of whom one thousand millions are 
heathen, and four hundred millions are nominally Christian. 
Yet Mr. Giffen, in the Jubilee volume of the Statistical 
Society, looks forward to a time, not very remote, when these 
numbers will be reversed; when, at the present rate of progres- 
sion, the Christian population will be a thousand millions, and 
the heathen will be in a constantly decreasing minority. De 
Candotte holds that English will be the universal language of 
mankind, as it is already the universal language of commerce, 
and holds that at the present rate the English-speaking race 
will increase from 77 to 860 millions. Many of the heathen 
races are constantly dying off before the European, and it is a 
remarkable fact that only when Christianity is accepted by a 
heathen race is there any real chance of resisting the disintegrating 
influences. Mr. Giffen points out that the English-speaking races 
multiply nearly as much as the Germans and Russians combined. 
Of the some one hundred Missionary Societies in existence, 
seventy-five belong to Great Britain and the United States. The 
foremost Missionary agency in Great Britain is without controversy 
our own Church. It is very interesting to watch the mode in 
which the Church of England grasps each opportunity afforded by 
the progress of our race. When Burmah was recently ceded to 
our dominion, the C.M.S. immediately devoted ten thousand 
pounds to their mission over there. When the central lakes of 
Africa were thrown open they devoted forty thousand pounds to 
the Lake mission, to which belongs the martyrdom of the heroic 
Hannington. When the Union Pacific Railway was _ projected 
through the Hudson Bay Company territory—then considered as 
poor and now found to be as rich as Siberia—the Church at once 
planned new dioceses to deal with the extraordinary immigration. 
When in the far East Borneo was broken up, and it was also 
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‘discovered that the fishing village of Singapore would become a 
vast city, then an English diocese was formed and an English 
cathedral raised, “‘ trusting in God,” said Sir Stamford Raffles, 
“that this building may be the means of civilizing and bettering 
the conditions of millions.” When the Emancipation Act of 1833 
set free the West India slaves, the 8. P. G. devoted one hundred 
and seventy thousand pounds to the education of the enfranchised 
race. In our own day when the immigration of the Chinese coolies 
is constantly assuming a larger extent, special efforts have been 
made to give them Christian teaching, and it is hoped that many 
of these Chinese may yet become missionaries to their countrymen 
at home. When the Australian cities, in consequence of the 
gold discoveries, sprang like gourds from the ground, the Church 
rose to the occasion with its sacrifices, its exertions, and its or- 
ganization. When countries long sealed up—China, Japan, 
Madagascar — remove their ancient barriers, the soldiers of the 
Cross press forward to take up their positions. There are con- 
stantly in our Missionary centres men whose eyes and whose 
minds and whose ears are alert to seize each opening for the 
extension of the Church. The drawback is the need of intenser 
sympathy, the necessity of more help and more means. The 
great national political need of our country at the present time 
is a system of confederation, which will come very near to rea- 
lising the poet’s line “the parliament of man, the federation of 
the world.” In the accomplishment of that federal idea it will 
be seen what a mighty instrument has been the agency of the 
National Church in preparing the way for the great national 
federation. 

We may thankfully recognize the great work which our Church 
is achieving in loving obedience to the command of her Divine 
Head. She has grown with the growth and strengthened with 
the strength of the Empire, or rather she has given to the 
Empire the true elements of stability and strength. In these 
dark distant regions she has worthily upheld both the English 
and the Christian name, and earned fresh titles to the love and 
devotion of her children. Surely the nations will unceasingly 
recognize how worthily the Church of England is the Church of 
England indeed ; and her sons, regarding her as their spiritual Zion, 
will pray that ‘“‘ peace may be within her walls and plenteousness 
within her palaces.” 


FREDERICK ARNOLD. 
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Tue variety of the subjects which in turn monopolize the country’s 
attention would seem to show that our new democracy has no sense 
of proportion. The champions of those permanent national 
interests which are none the less vital because it has become the 
practice to neglect them, are but too often ranked in the public 
mind with doctrinaires or reactionaries. There is, indeed, a flatter- 
ing and therefore a popular doctrine abroad, to the effect that 
England’s interests vary with the subjects which are fortunate 
enough to interest the people of England. The latter have 
apparently inherited the prerogative of the monarch of old, who 
acknowledged no rank at his Court save that of the man whom he 
ennobled for a minute by speaking tohim. It is evident that such 
a condition of things gives the largest opportunities to those 
waiters upon providence who form so powerful.an element in all 
our political parties. When such men have satisfied themselves 
that a particular public mischief is likely to be committed, or that, 
at any rate, its opponents will incur unpopularity, they dignify that 
mischief with the name of “the Inevitable.” Their next step is 
to throw open the doors to the importunate stranger as though he 
were a long-lost son of the house. The welcome given as publicly 
as possible, they retire to wash their hands (in strict privacy) of 
the consequences. 

We are not blind to the difficulties which beset those who would 
pursue a different course. To disentangle the true from the false, 
the permanent from the temporary interests of the country is no 
easy task, requiring as it does a breadth of view, an indifference to 
clamour, and a habit of plain speaking which are not calculated, in 
existing circumstances, to make their possessor a popular politician. 
But there are new and special reasons for hoping that the minds of 
the new electors have been shocked out of habitual selfishness 
and self-complacency. The true bearing of the lrish Home Rule 
question on the Imperial fortunes has been brought home to them 
with unlooked-for and unprecedented success. The process of 
conviction has involved many unpalatable reflections for them. It 
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may possibly induce them to give serious thought to subjects which 
lie outside the orbit of their personal wants and desires, and to 
form patriotic resolves whenever a grave public question arises for 
decision. But such a course of thought cannot become habitual 
unless the people learn to value strength of character and single- 
mindedness above irresponsible talent in the public men to whom 
they look for guidance. 

Of the permanent interests to which we have alluded, none is 
more vitally important than our position—naval and military— 
in the Mediterranean: nor is there one whose advocates are 
more likely to be taxed with holding professional or unpractical 
views. When the prophets of laissez aller abroad—their heads hot 
with some fever of domestic faction—have asked, contemptuously, 
‘Why, who threatens us in the Mediterranean?” they are too 
commonly held to have confounded the questioner. But much more 
grave and authoritative statements have been made in the same 
sense. Two years ago, Lord Salisbury, when moving the vote of 
censure on Mr. Gladstone’s abandonment of the Sudan, uttered 
the following most remarkable words: ‘‘ With Mediterranean 
politics, as such, we have no great reason to concern ourselves. 
France may be mistress in Algeria and Tunis; Morocco and 
Tripoli may go their own way; but Egypt stands in a peculiar 
position.”* This disclaimer of general interest in the Mediter- 
ranean—uttered by one who was actually engaged in denouncing the 
shameful neglect of England’s duties on its south-eastern shores— 
conflicts with the enduring lessons of Nelson’s life and policy, 
and the unbroken practice of subsequent English statesmen. 
And we shall show presently that the rival or hostile in- 
fluences arrayed against England in the Mediterranean have a 
constant tendency to increase. For this purpose a brief retrospect 
will be necessary. 

At the close of the great war with France, and for many 
years afterwards, England was the undisputed mistress of the 
Mediterranean. She had ousted the French from Syria, Egypt, 
Sardinia, Naples, Sicily, and Spain, and her name was above 
every name in Tripoli, Tunis, Algeria, and Marocco. An idea 
of the respect and admiration for her beneficent and unselfish 
might which then pervaded the Eastern world, may be gathered 
from books like Kinglake’s Kothen. Credite Posteri! The 
first revival of anti-English activity in the Mediterranean was 
shown in the French occupation of Algeria in 1830. This was fol- 
lowed up by the patronage extended by the same country to 
Mehemet Ali’s usurped power in Egypt from the year 1831. The 
flood of Frenchmen who then entered Egypt in various official or 
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professional capacities, soon exercised an influence which went far 
to repair the havoc which the victories of Baird and Abercromby 
had dealt to their national prestige thirty years earlier. The 
seizure of Algeria led in time to an armed rising of the natives 
under Abd-el-kadr, and that rising to his defeat and flight into 
Marocco in 1844. <A new country, and one nearer Gibraltar, 
now came into contact with France. In 1844 the Moors were 
drawn into the circle of her African operations by the Prince 
de Joinville’s bombardment of Tangier and Mogador, and by Bu- 
geaud’s defeat of the Sultan Abd-er-rahman, at Isly. The next 
foreign interference with Marocco was in 1859-60, when the 
claims of Spain to domination in that country were asserted by 
O’Donnell’s victory near Tetuan. The large indemnity which was sub- 
sequently imposed om the Moors was partly commuted for a Spanish 
control of their customs and the cession of points on their coasts. 
To return to Egypt, the growth of Mehemet Ali’s power soon 
led him to break with the Porte, and to declare himself indepen- 
dent ruler of Syria and Egypt. England and France, as allies of 
his sovereign, were bound to interpose their veto, since two 
disastrous wars with Russia had exhausted the resources of Turkey. 
England did so at once, but France hung back to await the turn of 
events. Guizot, like Thiers after him, had no dearer wish than 
to undo the work of Trafalgar and Waterloo. His objects here 
were to give advertisement to the newly-recovered strength of 
France, and to secure for her a separate alliance and scope 
for separate action in the East. Consequently his intrigues, first 
with the Porte and then with Mehemet Ali and Ibrahim Pasha, 
were such as to produce a dangerous tension in French relations 
with England. But Guizot was check-mated for the time by Lord 
Palmerston’s formation of a quadruple alliance with Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia to do the work declined by France. When 
the allied armament appeared before Acre and Beirut in 1840 
to punish Mehemet Ali’s contumacy, the British fleet at least 
was in complete uncertainty as to whether its guns might not, 
eventually, be fired at French ships instead of Syrian forts. As 
is well known, England dispensed with the signature of France to 
the treaty of peace signed at London in the same year. When 
England and France again met on the Syrian coast, a change 
of dynasty in the latter country had produced a superficial change 
for the better in its relations with England. The entente cordiale 
of Napoleon III., a misnomer for England’s forgiveness of the 
murderous iniquities of his coup d’état, had once more labelled 
the two Powers as allies. They had fought together in the Crimea 
against Russia, and the necessities of French policy had prema- 
turely concluded the war, and left its work half done. 
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The massacres in the Lebanon in 1860 were followed by another 
joint interference: the two allies, according to their invariable 
custom, watching each other at least as much as their common 
enemy. It is certain that France succeeded in recovering much 
of her lost prestige in Syria. From the date of the ‘‘ Settlement 
of the Lebanon ” of 1860, she has acted as supreme protectress of 
the Catholic Maronites, and has exercised an active political pro- 
paganda through her missionaries. Nine years later the opening 
of the Suez Canal by her efforts, and under her auspices, testified 
to the undying energy with which she pursued the task of regaining 
the Eastern influence which she had forfeited to England. Even 
more remarkable was the tenacity with which, subsequently, in 
the agony of defeat and dismemberment in the West, she kept her 
eyes on the East. The whole machinery of the International 
Courts in Egypt, constructed between 1870 and 1875, was nearly 
destroyed at the moment of completion by the adherence of France 
to the principle of Consular Jurisdiction. Her resistance failed ; 
but she did not go away empty, as every limb and feature of the 
new legal structure was derived from a French model. The subse- 
quent Anglo-French control in Egypt, the manner in which the 
Khedive Ismail played off his rival patrons against one another, 
his deposition, and the English occupation which crushed Arabi’s 
rebellion against his son—all these things are too recent to need 
more than a passing mention. But there is necessity for insisting 
on the lessons to be drawn therefrom. The Control, like the 
earlier joint action in Syria, only served to place in relief the 
incompatibility of the English and French positions. For eighty 
years France has protested a grands cris against the adverse facts 
of history. While England, with those facts on her side, has too 
often acted as though they had given to France, and not to herself, 
the Empire of the East, and its approaches. She has too often, to 
her own great harm, treated her rival’s natural desire to retrieve 
ancient defeats, and recover ancient influence, as an innocent and 
legitimate interest, in virtue of which English needs and English 
objects might fairly be limited, or remain wholly unsatisfied. The 
latest news from Constantinople—whatever the inaccuracies in 
detail—seems to show that the same unhappy misconception of 
England’s rights is still in the ascendant. 

Sir Drummond Wolff has, the newspapers tell us, agreed to a 
British evacuation of Egypt within three years, subject to certain 
restrictive conditions as to the military safety of the operation at 
the time. If the position repeatedly maintained by our Foreign 
Office, that a stable native Government must have been erected 
before such an evacuation becomes possible, is still to hold good, 
the new Convention can only figure as a platitude. If it is assumed 
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that such a Government can be produced in three years in the face 
of a certain recrudescence of French intrigue, and of the still- 
born character which must adhere to every future act of a British 
administration, which is doomed to death then, and in that case, 
it is a bad joke made at our own expense. Lastly, if the idea of 
establishing a stable native Government before the evacuation has 
been abandoned, we should have to assume that Lord Salisbury’s 
Government believed that the English people had renounced all 
idea of receiving a return for the blood and money which they 
have poured out so liberally in Egypt. But this we cannot and 
we do not assume. We have had Lord Salisbury’s word for it 
that ‘‘ Egypt stands in a peculiar position,” a position which 
exempts it from the general rule by which England may dismiss 
Mediterranean politics as unpractical and foreign to her true 
interests. We have not however forgotten, on the other hand, 
the debate in the House of Commons last February, on Mr. 
Cremer’s motion for the evacuation of Egypt.* It is true that the 
motion was rejected. But the debate abounded with material for 
mortification. We had indignant disclaimers of the idea that 
England should ever act with the avowed purpose of safeguarding 
her separate interests abroad. We had one expression after 
another of virtuous horror at the suggestion that thousands of 
English and Egyptian deaths, and 35 millions of English money 
had given England any influence in Egypt paramount to that of 
Europe collectively. It is only if these things were untruly or 
academically spoken that we can expect that our Government will 
have a free hand when the question of our evacuating the country 
is again raised. 

Our remarks on the Egyptian position have carried us far from the 
consideration of French activity in other parts of the Mediterranean 
in and after the year 1881. In April 1881 France ended a long and 
acrimonious dispute with the Bey of Tunis by landing an army on 
his coasts. In May a treaty was signed whereby Tunis, whatever 
the formal limitations of the document, was added to the African 
seaboard of France. Only Marocco now remained unsubdued 
between Cape Bon and Cape Spartel. With the rights and wrongs 
of the Franco-Tunisian question, with the existence or non-exist- 
ance of the Krumir brigands, we have not to concern ourselves. 
We have to deal only with accomplished facts and their influence 
on England’s position as a Mediterranean Power. The seizure of 
Tunis by the owners of Algeria sent a shock throughout the peoples 
of North Africa, and created a specially painful expectancy in 
Tripoli and Marocco. Certain it is, too, that the prestige of Eng- 
and sank even more than that of France was raised. Europe 
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saw with amazement eleven thousand British subjects passing 
from British to French jurisdiction. Such was the end of a fran- 
chise which they had enjoyed since Blake’s guns thundered Crom- 
well’s orders into the Bey’s ears. This was the immediate and 
more sentimental damage to our reputation. But another and a 
worse remained. France had at last thrust herself between the 
British strongholds of Malta and Gibraltar. From the Goletta 
Harbour at Tunis, which Charles V. named the “Key of 
Africa’”’ in his dying hours, she had acquired the power to 
harass every British ship bound to or from Malta and the East. 

It is worth mentioning that when the question of British juris- 
diction at Tunis was raised in the House of Lords, the weightiest 
speakers were loud in their praises of the prospective impartiality 
of the French Courts to their new British Justiciables. Perhaps 
this language was wise, on the principle that it is of no use to cry 
over spilt milk. 

There is, probably, little doubt that the general tension between 
England and France was much increased by Lord Beaconsfield’s 
action against Russia in 1878. Our rejection of the Treaty of San 
Stefano, the passage of our fleet up the Dardanelles, the car- 
riage of Indian troops to Malta, the Asia Minor Protectorate and 
the cession of Cyprus—all these things seemed to herald a 
resumption of England’s former strong self-reliance in the Medi- 
terranean. Some years earlier Mr. Gladstone’s inauguration of 
his disastrous career as a diminisher of the British Empire 
by the cession of the Ionian Islands, had produced the deepest 
impression on England’s friends and foes. Those who now took 
note of our revived activity little thought that the Government 
which had done these things would be hurled from power two 
years later, or that the Treaty of Berlin would soon, according 
to the American phrase, resemble ‘‘the thin end of nothing 
whittled down to a point.” It is to her temporary belief in the 
revival of England, and to her discovery that even Mr. Gladstone’s 
eager unwisdom could not entirely reverse his predecessor’s policy, 
that we must attribute the counter-blow delivered by France in 
Tunis, the ill-humoured denial of her co-operation in Egypt in 
1882, and her Minister’s attempt to seize Marocco in 1884, as 
it were from under the guns of Gibraltar. As regards the last 
point, the successes of France in Tunis had stimulated her agents 
in Tripoli and Marocco to redoubled efforts, in defiance of Italy in 
the one case, and of England in the other. Tripoli was left to 
the care of those who had already secured Tunis. In Marocco, 
M. Ordega, the French Representative, hatched an elaborate 
conspiracy against the Sultan, which might well have succeeded 
but for his own truculent imprudence and the Chinese embar- 
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rassments of his Government. We gave a detailed account 
of his proceedings in this Review two years ago.* His object was, 
briefly, to replace the Sultan by the Sherif of Wazan, a protégé 
of his own, under a French protectorate of the country. His 
failure has made it easy to tax with exaggeration the accounts 
which have been given of his near approach to success. It is true 
that M. Ordega was recalled, and that a more suave though equally 
determined agent was substituted in the person of M. Féraud. But 
French “interests” in Marocco have been consistently maintained at 
the level to which he raised them, and which he sought to perpetuate 
by a coup d’état. Movements of French troops on the Algerian 
frontier had been the unfailing accompaniments of French diplo- 
matic pressure. The voice is the voice of Féraud, but the hands 
are the hands of Ordega. So well aware is the latter that his 
transfer to Bucharest was an act of policy, and not of blame, that 
he has lately re-stated his objects and claimed the national 
approval of them in the pages of the Journal des Débatst: ‘“‘ Je 
ne me dérobe pas aux critiques, et j’ai soutenu, j’en conviens, une 
lutte assez vive contre les adversaires déclarés de notre influence 
en Afrique. Mais,” he continues, “si j’ai encouru les rancunes. 
de quelques organes de la presse anglaise, c’est une bonne fortune 
que je partage avec d’autres a qui les journaux gallophobes ne 
ménagent pas leurs invectives.” 

But it is not with France alone that England has to deal in a 
country so vitally important to her as a fighting and trading 
nation. Spain has never been diverted by her internal miseries 
from her “ civilizing mission” in the country of her ancient 
masters. Germany has covered the Moorish coasts with trading- 
establishments, and her Minister is constantly summoned to Berlin 
upon questions of the international status of Marocco, or German 
relations with the Court of Fez. Italy has not been idle, were it 
only for her hatred of France, and her ambition to display herself 
in her new character as a naval and a would-be colonizing Power. 
It is with all these rivals that we, the owners of Gibraltar and the 
former owners of Tangier, have to deal. And the question of 
Moorish independence or internationalization will surely be com- 
prehended in the great scheme for the redistribution of power in 
Europe which is upon us. 

These, then, are some of the difficulties which surround England 
in the Mediterranean. On the north and south seaboard, and by our 
side in Egypt, we have a sleeplessly-active antagonist in France, 
who consoles herself for every German humiliation by a fresh 
worry of English interests in some part of the world. In Italy 
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we have, perhaps, not an enemy, but certainly a rival. Spain is. 
so little disposed to second our views, that she has resented the: 
recent laying of an English cable from Gibraltar to Tangier as 
an insult and injury to herself. Farther East, we have the claims, 
now shadowy perhaps, but anon to be real enough, of Austria that 
already sails the Mediterranean, and of Russia that is straining 
to enter it through the Dardanelles. What do we oppose to these 
influences? The answer is ready enough: Gibraltar, Malta, 
Cyprus, and the temporary occupation of Egypt. A goodly array 
as far as possibilities go; but how is it when we come to facts? 
It is notorious among soldiers that the armaments of Gibraltar: 
and Malta are antiquated both as regards guns and fortifications, 
and that an enormous outlay would be required to make either of 
them defensible against a first-class enemy. ‘If the nation,” 
wrote a leading Gibraltar merchant last April, ‘‘ wishes to preserve: 
Gibraltar, the sooner it attends to the fortifications the better.”* 
Cyprus, again, is practically a civil colony only. It is notorious 
among sailors that the smallness of our fleet would necessitate a 
concentration of the bulk of it on the shores of the mother 
country, should they be threatened. Our Mediterranean positions. 
would, in that case, have to rely mainly on their own resources, 
despite the fact that Gibraltar, at least in its present condition, 
would not be long defensible without a large co-operating fleet. 
Furthermore, should our forces be actually withdrawn from Egypt— 
our strongholds, cut off from their friendly support in the East, 
will be but waifs on a hostile sea. 

But the military difficulties are complicated by others, which 
may gravely affect the free use of Gibraltar and Malta for Imperial 
purposes. In each place there is a kind of Home Rule movement 
which, unless it be solved consistently with the interests of the 
Empire as a whole, and in defiance of local clamour, may loosen 
our military grasp of the path to India. The inhabitants it seems 
are, in different degrees, tired of military rule, and wish to doff 
their armour, or at least to have a suit of ‘‘mufti’’ as well. We 
will take the Gibraltar case for Home Rule first. It is framed on 
the Maltese model, to the mischievous results of which we shall 
presently refer, and has the support of the Exchange Committee, 
which represents the trade of the place. Now we have the 
greatest belief in the loyalty of these subjects of Her Majesty, but 
we are not less confident that their success would entail results from 
which they would be the first to suffer. A local Spanish papert stated 
their views—perhaps in a somewhat exaggerated form—more than 
two years ago. It was this, that Gibraltar, in spite of an eminently. 
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loyal population, was more strictly governed than any other place 
in the British Empire, being, in fact, in a perpetual state of siege. 
That, further, such measures were adopted, not for the military 
necessities of the garrison, but on account of unfounded suspicions 
of the popular loyalty. ‘‘ Close to us,” continued the writer, “ we 
have Malta, whose inhabitants are advancing their claims to the 
extent of demanding that the Italian language shall supplant the 
English in official documents, and are yet considered loyal subjects 
in England, whereas we are termed ‘treacherous Spaniards,’ 
having only a handful of Spaniards amongst us.” Accordingly it 
is urged that the present supreme authority of the Governor shall 
cease, and that he shall deal with military matters only. It is 
evident that such demands are the natural consequence of the 
Order in Council whereby, in the last generation, Gibraltar was 
constituted a ‘‘Colony,” with all the administrative apparatus 
involved thereby. 

The wisdom of treating as a Colony the inhabitants of a rock 
three miles long and incapable of expansion in any direction, is at 
least doubtful. The bad effects of swelling the number of civilians 
within these limits by all the inducements of trade, legitimate and 
contraband, are not doubtful at all. The civilians now amount to 
19,000, or six times the number of those who so much hampered 
the efforts of the garrison during the great siege. The town of 
Gibraltar is packed like a sardine case, and the cry is still ‘‘ They 
come!” All efforts to restrict the growth of the population have 
failed before the parallel encouragements given by the acquired 
Colonial character of the place. Were it possible to consider the 
local wishes apart from the needs of the whole Empire, apart from 
the Imperial functions of Gibraltar as a garrison, a coaling-station 
and a starting-point for expeditions, the claims to a separate 
civilian organization might, perhaps, be partly conceded. But the 
fact is, that the civilian inhabitants have increased and multiplied 


-on sufferance, and on a tenure somewhat analogous to that of the 


dwellers in Torre del Greco below Vesuvius. In time of war the 
garrison ceases to represent the local military element, and con- 
stitutes in fact as well as in theory an Imperial outpost. In this 
capacity it must be used with unrestricted liberty of action, and its 
commanders cannot fairly or wisely be hampered by a large multi- 
tude of non-combatants obeying a separate jurisdiction, and taking, 
perhaps, unenthusiastic views of the beauty of holding out. As it 
is, even were Gibraltar armed and fortified on modern principles, 
the bulk of the inhabitants would have to be shipped off elsewhere 
before a siege. The civic rights conceded in time of peace would 
thus die a violent death, as far as they were concerned. It is 
mainly in view of their increased numbers that the civilians have 
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put forth their claims. But, apart from the certainty of a 
diminution of their numbers in time of war, the simple measure 
of imposing an equivalent duty on the tobacco now landed free 
into Gibraltar and smuggled into Spain would effect a large 
decrease. 

Our Gibraltar paper referred with somewhat excessive confidence 
to the reputation for loyalty enjoyed by the Maltese Home Rulers. 
It is with this question that we now proceed to deal. Sir Lintorn 
Simmons, the Governor of the Island, has recently been in England 
to make his report on certain grave difficulties which have long 
hampered his government, and have now produced anarchy. 
These difficulties were exhaustively stated in some letters addressed 
to the Times last autumn, by a Cambridge undergraduate, Count 
Strickland della Catena. He has collected these and much other 
matter in a pamphlet to which we shall refer.* The points at 
issue call in question the whole of the relations between England 
and Malta. The “‘ Nationalist” party assert, among other things, 
that the existing Government is corrupt and scandalous, that 
England has no rights other than the right of defending Malta, 
that all domestic matters should be managed as seems good to the 
elected representatives of the Maltese people, and that, finally, 
Malta has a perfect right to withdraw her loyalty from England 
if these demands are refused. That some of them may, in fact, be 
conceded with the effect of rendering the position of an Englishman, 
whether soldier, official, or civilian, even more unpleasant than it 
often is now, we have some reason to fear. 

But we must return to Count Strickland’s pamphlet. His 
honesty of purpose and his strong belief in Maltese wrongs are 
no less apparent than his utter unconsciousness of the peculiar 
position which he owes to his birth, age, and training, and which 
utterly unfit him to take the measure of the strange allies with 
whom he works. The son of an English officer, the bearer of a 
name once famous in England, and still illustrious in Malta, he is 
wholly unaware how little the feelings due to his English blood 
and education are shared by the Maltese Babudom, which finds 
convenient tools in his youth and energy. His allies aim solely 
at the abolition or curtailment of English authority in Malta, 
and think mighty little of ‘“‘ upholding the standard of England.” + 
But they are very willing to accept the help of a loyalist, who is 
professedly working with them rather than for them, with the full 
intention of thrusting him aside when they have done with him, or 
when he refuses to advance farther. We are not a little amazed 
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that he has failed to comprehend his own clear admission* that “ it 
is authoritatively stated that the extreme Radical English-hating 
party prefer to be under Russia to having anything short of com- 
plete and absolute control of local affairs.” It is true that he says 
elsewhere + that this party is ‘‘ small and unimportant,” and that 
he will “ oppose and extinguish them as opportunity offers.” But 
he must pardon us if we decline to stake the good government of a 
principal British stronghold on the accuracy of his opinion, or on 
the extent of his influence. We are perfectly confident that he 
would stand aghast at the wild work to which, in case of success, 
he would become an accessory. As is natural in one of his 
name, he believes in blood and rank, and has provided for 
the representation of nobility and property in his reformed 
Legislative Assembly.{ But how long would they carry weight in 
an assembly which is even in its present ‘military and bureau- 
cratic ” form, practically controlled by mushroom agitators. Some 
startling evidence of that control will be given presently. 

The difficulties to which we have already alluded arose out of con- 
flicts in the Governor’s Council, composed, as is usual in Crown 
Colonies, of elective and official members. That the system has every- 
where worked well we should be slowto affirm. But it is difficult to 
consider with much patience claims for reform, which draw so 
excessively on our belief in the rights of the Maltese to special 
treatment, as do the demands of the “ Nationalist” party. No- 
thing, indeed, is more remarkable than the oblivion to which has 
been relegated the fact that Malta owes everything to its position 
as a part of the British Empire. It appears, on the contrary, that 
Malta proposes to work by threats of the consequences of disaffec- 
tion. It would almost seem that the loyalty vowed in 1814, Magnae 
et invictae Britanniae,§ and which has been rewarded by seventy 
years of unparalleled prosperity is after all a transferable commodity 
to be enjoyed during the good behaviour of the sovereign power.. 
This claim has, as the Saturday Revicw suggests,|| somewhat of the 
ring of Massa ’Pollo’s speech on the relations between the ’Badians 
and George III., but it contains the germ of serious evil. As a 
fortress of the British Empire, Malta is not entitled to a single 
institution or privilege which would hamper its free use in 
a purely military sense for defence or offence. Nay, further, 
it is the duty of every English Government to maintain and 
enforce any restrictions or limitations of local autonomy 
which may be necessary in the general interests of that. 


* The 7imes, 20th November 1886. 

Correspondence, §c. p. 89. 

Ibid. p. 88. 

§ From the inscription over the Main Guard Gate at Valletta. 
|| Saturday Review, 26th September 1886, 
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empire of which the Mediterranean forms a main artery. There 
should be few complaints on this score from an island in which, 
even under a “ military bureaucracy,” it can be said with truth 
that ‘‘ the only English officials are the Governor, the Chief Secre- 
tary, and the Superintendent of the Ports. All other officials and 
all the judges and magistrates are Maltese. Of the members of 
the Council, three (one elected) besides the Governor are English, 
the other fourteen are Maltese.”* We did not come to Malta to 
trade, but to cut again the chain of French aggression, already cut 
at Gibraltar. Its annexation constituted the island a sentry-box 
on our road to the East. Those who claim for the island the treat- 
ment not merely of an autonomous civilian colony, but that of an 
allied power which has been good enough to throw in its lot with 
ours, lose sight of the fact that when we landed we rescued a help- 
less prey from the French Republic. This fact is unaffected by 
controversies as to the temporary distress or defeat by Maltese 
hands of an individual French garrison. Malta is, as we have 
already said, in the first instance an Imperial sentry-box, and it 
has only become a great commercial centre by the operation of the 
ruling British principle, that trade follows the Flag. 

It would be unfair not to admit that Count Strickland does 
remember Imperial interests in the draft constitution of which he 
and Dr. Mizzi, the leader of the ultra-Radical party, are joint 
authors; he excludes all military and naval questions affecting 
Malta from the control of the new Legislative Assembly.t But 
there is nothing to show that he has any hold over the party 
whose cry is “ Malta for the Maltese, away with the foreigner.” 
This party at the last election of members to the Governor’s 
Council, deliberately secured the election of one candidate who was 
known to be an infamous criminal, and of another who was an 
organ-grinder. These two exploits are claimed even by Count 
Strickland as convincing proofs that the Maltese constitution 
should be so altered as to throw political power yet more into the 
hands of those who can do so much already. 

To us it seems that a very different conclusion should be drawn. 
Nine-tenths of the electors did not take the trouble to vote at all. 
The remaining tenth obeyed the ‘‘ Nationalist’ wire-pullers. On 
the one hand we have entire indifference to the elections, on the 
other we have the best possible evidence of the free hand en- 
joyed by the ringleaders of a graceless minority. A certain 
noble duke is said to have threatened to return his footman to the 
House of Commons, but he was not sufficiently spiteful or unpatriotic 
todoso. The “ Nationalist” party in Malta had no such scruples. 


* Correspondence, &c. p. 23. Letter from ‘Tancredi de’ Baroni Sceberras. 
¢ Ibid. p. 88. 
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“It was done,” says a leading local journal,* ‘coolly and delibe- 
rately, after due notice given by the so-called Nationalist papers.” 
As regards the organ-grinder—however objectionable his return 
—he has probably done less mischief than the hungry, local 
agitators, who make a profession of patriotism with a Government 
berth in view. To us this specimen of the electioneering power 
of the ‘‘ Nationalists” seems to show that the military bureaucracy 
denounced alike by Count Strickland and his Sans-culotte allies 
leaves an ample margin for political activity, though one of the 
patriots invites an abolition of the Maltese Council in the confi- 
dence that the said bureaucracy “will be put before history in 
its loathsome nakedness.”’+ 

We have to deal in Malta with an Oriental population of which 
the portion dwelling in the country is absolutely indifferent to 
politics, which knows no European language, and takes no interest 
in political institutions and movements based on French revolu- 
tionary models. In the towns we have a small and exclusive 
aristocracy, mostly, like Count Strickland himself, of foreign origin, 
and without an object or aspiration in common with the Chris- 
tianized Arabs amongst whom it is their lot to dwell. We have 
moreover, a swarming town population with all the Arab excita- 
bility and admiration for a “row.” These passions are bountifully 
pandered to by a small but astute band of Italian-speaking mem- 
bers of the professions. As we have already suggested these 
gentry, in character and methods seem to resemble the Babus who 
return to India with an English university degree. They have 
made the utmost use of the enactment whereby, eighty-six years 
since,{ Malta was, for the first time, constituted “ part of Europe 
for all purposes,”’ an enactment which it was considered necessary 
to repeat less than eleven years ago.§ ‘‘ Europe and Malta”’ was 
the old phrase. Nor have they failed to profit by the geographical 
neighbourhood of the Island to Italy, and the unhappy acquiescence 
of the Home Government in the establishment as a quasi-national 
language of Italian, which is, in fact, an unknown tongue to nine- 
tenths of the people. 

Having these grounds whereon to base claims to the European 
genus and the Italian species, the Maltese “ nationalists” find no 
difficulty in claiming the rights of European British subjects and 
in raising cries of “ Fuori lo Straniero,” after the fashion of the 
Italia Irredenta party. It would puzzle less ingenious brains to 
explain how a convenience clause in an Act of Parliament can 


* Malta Times, 2nd October 1886. 

+ Mr. Benoit Xuereb to the Malta Standard, 27th November 1886. 
t 41 Geo. ITI. c. 103, s. 3. 

§ 39 & 40 Vict. c. 36, s. 164. 
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affect the blood and pedigree of the bulk of the Maltese population, 
and why the Italian spoken by part of the social and commercial 
classes should be given parity with, and almost precedence over, 
English and Maltese, the language of the dominant power and the 
language of the subject race. 

Such are the difficulties which beset us in Gibraltar and Malta, 
the two corner-stones of our influence in the Mediterranean. On 
the external dangers arising from the increased and increasing 
activity of foreign Powers we have before commented. If we would 
yet build up the many breaches of our Zion, and not perish in the 
great conflagration, the materials for which are heaped up all around 
us, we must act betimes. We must take stock of our position. 
This is not the morrow of Trafalgar and Waterloo. It is the 
morrow of many small wars; some disastrous, some ended by 
hardly-won victories, often neutralized by subsequent inaction or 
a positive reversal of policy. It is a day in which public men 
are inclined to attitudinize over their own patriotic resolve not 
to allow the Empire to be dismembered, as though the decision 
were one which entitled them to undying fame, instead of being 
the plain discharge of a duty the neglect of which would entail 
infamy. This temper is, we believe, one of many manifestations 
of that fixed pessimism in the view taken of the march of public 
affairs, which is the moral disease of the day. In the department 
of foreign policy this pessimism has been erected into a system 
which becomes applicable whenever despatches and notes have 
done their utmost and the sword alone can avert discomfiture. 

It is, we have little doubt, the private conviction of our mili- 
tary impotence that disinclines so many of our Ministers, how- 
ever personally patriotic, to resist aggressive claims by foreign 
Powers. This conviction is fortified by two others, for which, 
unfortunately, there is only too much ground. The first is 
this: that the British public, in its present fathomless igno- 
rance of the military requirements of that Empire, of which 
it is slowly learning the commercial value, will not listen to 
demands of men and money, which shall be really adequate 
to the need. The supporters of this view are generally ready 
to admit that such demands would have to be quadrupled in 
amount when the first shot had been fired in the next European 
war. This war it is not, of course, within England’s power to fix 
at a date or to restrain within limits personally convenient to 
herself. The second conviction—and it is one which does exces- 
sive honour to the public prescience—is that England has counted 
beforehand the cost of deliberate unpreparedness, and is perfectly 
ready to pour out many millions whenever her previous unwilling- 
ness to spend one million in safeguards shall have been proved to 
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be disastrous folly. It was, we believe, Lord Randolph Churchill 
who lately proclaimed this as the authorized scheme of national 
defence. But what a poor figure do these complacent theories cut 
by the side of recent Continental wars? The lightning rapidity 
of modern hostilities—the scant room for preparation after the 
declaration of war—the worthlessness of improvised troops, how- 
ever numerous—are not these things written in the chronicles of 
French and Austrian defeat ? And is not every Continental Power 
striving so to prepare itself as not to be found among the foolish 
virgins at the next summons? But the bulk of our public men 
are still convinced that, right or wrong, ‘ the people will have it 
so,” and some of them discern a present financial advantage in the 
system of leaving everything to the last minute—which may turn 
out to be the last minute of the national independence. Our very 
officers still occasionally perform the same unhappy trick. The 
General praising the Army at the Mansion House, and the same 
General unshipping the whole military machine to provide a small 
expeditionary force, differ more than Philip drunk from Philip 
sober. 

We have written these lines with the full consciousness that it 
would be ungracious and unpatriotic to ignore the difficulties of 
a Government struggling, like the present one, with a ‘ whirlwind 
of obstruction.” Moreover, we have entered the era of sharp 
crises and short-lived Cabinets, which have small opportunities for 
inaugurating a new policy. But in this Mediterranean question, 
England has not to strike out a new path, but to adhere to the 
best traditions of her past. 


Harotp Artour Perry. 
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ANoTHER month has been spent by the House of Commons in 
demonstrating the incompatibility of absolute and unlimited. 
latitude of discussion, on which the British Parliament has for so 
many generations prided itself, with the new Plan of Campaign 
invented and adopted by a Minority of the Representatives of the 
People for preventing the passing of any laws to which they are 
opposed. The Criminal Law Amendment Bill has practically 
made no advance since we last addressed the readers of the 
National Review, although its principles have been affirmed and 
re-affirmed in division after division by majorities ranging from a 
hundred to a hundred and thirty. Ini old days, one such division 
would have settled the fate of a Measure; and after a few diffe- 
rences of opinion as to the wording of some of its clauses, it would 
have quickly passed through the House of Commons, and been 
sent up to the House of Lords. No amount of divisions in favour 
of the Bill, and no majorities, however imposing, avail to induce 
the Opposition led by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell to desist from 
resisting its advance. What possible excuse or pretext have they 
for this extraordinary and unprecedented course? They cannot, 
and they do not, allege that the country, consulted so recently on 
the question whether law and order are to be upheld in Ireland, 
did not pronounce with unmistakeable and overwhelming voice 
against them. They cannot, and they do not, pretend that the 
House of Commons has wavered in its intention, agreeing with its 
original mandate, to suppress in Ireland the forces of faction and 
rapine. They cannot, and they do not, plead that the Liberal 
Unionists, who constitute the flower of the Liberal Party, have 
exhibited any indication of departing from their resolve to co- 
operate with the Government in this special task. Finally, 
they cannot, and they do not, argue that the country has changed 
its mind since last year, or now hestitates in its previous conviction. 
that the vindication of authority in the sister island must take. 
precedence of all other remedial measures. All the arts of plat- 
form oratory, all the devices of epistolary exhortation, all the 
VOL. IX. 37 
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resources of inflammatory language, have been employed by the 
Separatist leaders and their rank and file to persuade the nation 
that Lord Hartington and Mr. Bright have entered into a conspiracy 
with Lord Salisbury and Mr. Smith to deprive the Irish people 
of their liberties, and subject them to the oppressive fetters of a 
Tory-Whig Alliance. Their alleged facts, their hollow arguments, 
and their passionate perorations, have fallen absolutely flat on 
the ears of a sceptical and contemptuous community. That Sir 
William Harcourt should joke and gibe in vain; that Mr. Morley 
should theorize abundantly about the principles of Government 
from the depths of his intimacy with the ideas of the French Revo- 
lution without exciting more than a good-natured curiosity from a 
‘ tolerant community ; that Mr. Labouchere should alternately rant 
and grin amid the jocular cheers of audiences not averse from the 
ridiculous even in the most serious seasons; these are things, 
these are indications of popular sentiment, that need surprise no 
one who knows these unsatisfactory heroes, and the real temper 
of the English nation. But that the popularity of Mr. Gladstone, 
the growth of years of splendid talents and sensational achieve- 
ments, should no longer move the “ great heart” of the country; 
that his rhetoric, as voluble, as musical, and apparently as earnest 
as ever, should pass by the multitude like the idle wind ; this surely 
is a surprising and a welcome omen, and should encourage us to 
persist in believing that charlatanism, even when tinged with 
genius, and passionate egotism masquerading as patriotic enthu- 
siasm, is, in the long run, set down at its real value by the sterling 
sense of a masculine people. 

But neither the reiterated judgment of Parliament, the cogent 
reasoning of the Press, nor the manifest disposition of the People, 
suffices to deter the Opposition from labouring to prevent the 
House of Commons from performing its natural functions. One 
amendment disposed of, another amendment is forthwith pro- 
posed; and the two brothers who bear the honoured name of 
Healy would of themselves suffice to keep the Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill in an elementary condition till the end of the 
present century. 

You break the web of sophistry in vain : 
The creature ’s at his dirty work again. 

But even this par nobile fratrum, these twin Hibernian Obstruc- 
tionists, would labour at their factious barricades without avail, 
were it not that they are incited and cheered to the work by a 
man who has twice been Prime Minister of England. Mr. Glad- 
tone has had many odd clients in his time; but few persons 
would have imagined that he would have constituted and pro- 
elaimed himself from the house-tops the Patron of Obstruction. 
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Such, however, is the fact. He has publicly announced that if 
the Government will so modify their Bill as to make it no longer 
their Bill, but his Bill, he will allow it to pass in the course of 
the now well-advanced Session. In default of their compliance 
with this magnanimous proposal, he will avail himself of the 
Parliamentary machinery originally devised for other purposes, in 
order to render the machine itself utterly useless. 

What should be the answer to an avowal so shameless, and what 
the expedients against tactics so devoid of scruple? We are now 
in the middle of the Whitsuntide Holidays, and in another week 
the House of Commons will re-assemble, nominally for the trans- 
action of business. Is no business still to be transacted, and is 
the period between May and August to prove as barren of result 
as the period between February and May? Are the impertinences 
of Mr. Labouchere, the vulgarities of Doctor Tanner, and a num- 
ber of wearisome and unprofitable divisions, to be all that is 
‘shown as the result of six months’ sitting of Parliament ? We do 
not blame the Government or the Leader of the House of Com- 
mons for the indulgence so far extended to the tricks of the 
‘Obstructionists. In order that the country may thoroughly under- 
stand that Mr. Gladstone and his confederates are striving to 
reduce Parliament to a condition of unqualified incompetency, it 
was indispensable that they should be allowed a certain time 
in which to provide ample and conclusive proofs of their dis- 
loyal purposes. Had the Government resorted to all the ‘‘resources 
of civilization” before everybody was convinced that civilization 
is in danger, the Separatists would have been able, with much 
profit to themselves, to raise the cry of tyranny and to pose as 
the champions of freedom of speech. But the proof is now 
complete; not a link is wanting in the chain of demonstration 
that uncontrolled liberty of speech is to be used for the pur- 
pose of discrediting Parliament, baffling the Executive, and giving 
free play to the anarchic and plundering forces still rampant in 
Ireland. 

Therefore, when Parliament meets afresh, it will be incumbent 
on the Cabinet, and indeed its first duty, to announce that, by a 
certain date, the Criminal Law Amendment Bill must be read a 
third time in the House of Commons. To shrink from taking this 
step would convict the Government of a cowardice and an in- 
capacity more michievous even than the factious weapons against 
which they have to fight. 

An unusual number of striking speeches outside the walls of 
Parliament have been made by leading politicians during the past 
month; mainly, no doubt, because of the silence conscientious 
politicians impose on themselves within Parliament itself, lest by 
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speech they should involuntarily aid and abet the artifices of 
Obstruction. No one has stigmatized with such telling epigram- 
matic terseness, suffused with scornful humour, the devices of the 
Obstructionists, as the Prime Minister in his short but highly- 
finished after-dinner speech delivered in the City in the middle of 
the month. No one has addressed to the political conscience of 
intellectual Conservatism so fresh and forcible an exhortation as. 
that pronounced with infinite earnestness by Mr. Goschen at the 
Dinner at Willis’s Rooms, where he was the guest of the Cecil 
Club. The Cecil Club was founded about the same time as this 
Review, and its objects were supposed to be somewhat similar. 
Hitherto, however, it has not enjoyed a like amount of success 
and popular favour, probably from some defect in its organization, 
which it would now seem is likely to be cured. The speeches 
delivered at the Dinner of which we have spoken—those of Mr. 
Goschen and of Lord Lytton, the President, more especially—have 
attracted much attention ; and the Club will do wisely to have an 
annual banquet, at which some conspicuous Statesman may be 
heard on topics reaching a higher level than the ordinary ques- 
tions of the platform. There could be no greater mistake than to 
suppose that, because the Electoral Body is now counted by 
millions, intellect is out of place in practical politics. On the 
contrary, the People admire intellect, even when they only par- 
tially understand it, far more than do Monarchs or an Oligarchy. 
Conservatism destitute of ideas, beggared of imagination, and 
devoid of elevation of aim, would not long retain its hold upon 
the masses. But, as Mr. Goschen so well said to the members of 
the Cecil Club, the quality of qualities that, even from the vulgarest 
point of view, in the long run pays best of all is disinterested 
courage. Tenacity of conviction, equability of temper, unselfish 
intrepidity, these are the weapons with which to pierce the shield 
of the sophist and parry the thrusts of the adventurer. 

It is not till the month on which we are about to enter that the 
main and central celebrations of the Jubilee Year of Her Majesty’s 
Accession to the throne will be held. But already both Parliament 
and the People have manifested their keen sympathy with the 
interesting occasion ; and the Queen has learnt by innumerable 
evidences how deep is the affection with which she is regarded, 
and how intense the loyalty with which she is encompassed, in 
every corner of the land, and every quarter of the Empire. No 
Royal Progress recorded in history was ever so touching as the 
visit of the Queen to the East End to open the People’s Palace; 
and of this, as of all kindred ceremonies during the year of 
Victorian Jubilee, we may well say— 

These are Imperial works, and worthy Kings. 
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The feverish condition of the Continent, whether we turn our 
eyes towards France and Germany, or cast our gaze to the East of 
Europe, does not in any degree abate. But before we estimate the 
chances of the maintenance of peace, still trembling in the balance, 
we must give precedence to a matter that comes more directly home 
to the English people, and affects more intimately the policy of 
England and the interests of the British Empire. At the moment 
at which we write, the Anglo-Turkish Convention, though signed 
at Constantinople by the English and Turkish plenipotentiaries, 
has not been formally laid before the public; and more than one 
influential organ in the daily press has, it seems to us, criticized 
its reported clauses with a certain mixture of prejudice and precipi- 
tation. It is even more difficult to get leading newspapers to allow 
that they may have in some degree been mistaken, whether in 
their news or in their judgments, than it is to extort an avowal of 
error from an individual; and having over and over again urged 
that no date should be assigned for the withdrawal of our troops 
from Egypt, they seem to imagine they are bound, for the sake 
of their own credit and consistency, to go on preaching sermons on 
this text, even though a patient and careful diplomacy has taken 
pains to surround the naming of a date for evacuation with all the 
qualifications and reservations that render it practically unobjec- 
tionable. It should never be forgotten that an ideally perfect 
course, though it may be urged with ease by irresponsible lookers- 
on, can rarely be pursued by statesmen who have charge of public 
affairs. A number of conflicting interests have to be reconciled, as 
best a compromising statesmanship can reconcile them. We 
suppose no one who is entitled to be listened to on this subject is 
unaware that Turkey has long been most anxious that we should 
name a date for the departure of our troops, and that one of the 
consequences of our refusal to do so has been that our Ambassador 
at Constantinople has experienced the greatest difficulty in prevent- 
ing the Sultan from abetting the intrigues of Russia in Bulgaria, and 
that consequently M. de Nelidoff enjoyed for some time a monopoly 
of his Majesty's ear. It ought not to be necessary to point out how 
injurious and embarrassing to English policy was such a condition 
of things, and that it was worth while to endeavour to rescue Turkey 
from these malefic influences, if this could be accomplished without 
inflicting greater damage on English influence and English interests 
elsewhere. Neither ought it to be necessary to remind any well- 
informed person that the French Government has been seconding 
Russia in imbuing the mind of the Sultan with the worst suspicions 
as to the real aims of English policy. To disarm France, to baffle 
Russia, and to conciliate Turkey, without really surrendering our 
priority of interest in Egypt or abandoning that country to the 
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chapter of accidents, are objects surely not unworthy of the 
energies of the best and most practical statesmanship. 

Will the Anglo-Turkish Convention attain those important ends. 
without serious detriment either to Egypt or to England? We 
are strongly disposed to think it will. It is unnecessary to 
show that Turkey is gratified by the Convention, for that is 
notorious; or, to prove that, if Turkey be gratified, Russia will 
lose influence with the Sultan as against ourselves, and that 
France will have both less reagon and less power to intrigue 
against us at Constantinople, for this is self-evident. All, there- 
fore, of which it is necessary to convince ourselves is, that due 
precautions have been taken in the Convention against Egypt 
lapsing into anarchy, against any other Power interfering with its 
affairs, and finally against our being precluded from returning to 
Egypt by right, in the event of our presence, in a military sense, 
being again required there. We already know enough of the 
terms of the Convention to be aware that not only have these 
precautions been taken, but that further reservations have been. 
made against our departure at the end of three years. In the 
event of the internal condition of Egypt being unsettled, and 
equally in the-event of Egypt being threatened with danger from 
without, England reserves to itself the right of not withdrawing 
its troops; and if they should be withdrawn, they may be sent 
back, if the condition of Egypt calls for their return. It is 
true the Sultan may, in that case, also send troops there; but 
the whole world knows, or ought to know the value of that 
proviso; and it is stipulated that England need not wait for 
Turkey before despatching soldiers to the scene. Is it necessary 
to say that our troops would arrive long before Turkey had made 
up its mind to move a regiment or a ship? Meanwhile, the 
Egyptian Army is to be officered, in large measure, by English 
and by Turkish officers; an arrangement, again, that secures for 
us all the influence and precedence we require. Nor should it 
be overlooked that, if the consent of the Powers be withheld from 
these arrangements, the Convention will fall to the ground; and 
we shall then be forced, by no fault of our own, to remain in. 
Egypt indefinitely. On the other terms of the Convention we do: 
not comment at present. But we think we have said enough to 
show that only an obstinate parti pris can cause a politician to 
regard the Convention as a surrender of our position in Egypt, and 
that it would be far more reasonable to maintain that our position 
there has been strengthened and enlarged. 

The abstention of Turkey, which has issued another Circular 
Note on the subject, from seconding the persistently cynical 
policy of Russia in Bulgaria, though as yet it may not have been 
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attended with any visible or positive results, has at any rate 
enabled the Regency to hold its ground, and the Bulgarians to 
maintain their independence. But Russia continues to refuse to 
co-operate with Europe in providing the Principality with a regular 
Ruler ; and this indefinite prolongation of the provisional condition 
of things must necessarily militate against the welfare of the 
country. There is reason, however, to hope that the Regency has 
at length succeeded in obtaining a Loan from a Syndicate of 
Viennese Bankers; and should these financial negotiations be 
carried to a successful issue, Bulgaria can afford to “learn to be 
patient.” 

In the course of the month no little excitement was caused 
among the uninitiated by the assertion of certain journals draw- 
ing inspiration from Berlin, that, previously to the last Russo- 
Turkish War, the neutrality of Austria-Hungary had been 
secured, without the intervention of Germany, by Prince Gort- 
schakoff agreeing that, in certain contingencies, Austria might. 
occupy Bosnia and Herzegovina without challenge from Russia. 
In reality, the arrangement, as far as Austria was concerned, 
was as simple and blameless as it was natural; and Herr 
Tisza, in the Hungarian Diet, had no difficulty in exonerating 
the Cabinet of Vienna from all reproach. Austria strove to dis- 
suade Russia from assailing Turkey; but as the Czar advanced, 
as a pretext for his aggression, the condition of the Christian sub- 
jects of the Sultan, Austria, like England, experienced some diffi- 
culty in absolutely forbidding the campaign. All that remained was. 
to protect the interests of Austria, without involving Austria in war. 
The understanding about Bosnia and Herzegovina was the best 
means of attaining this end. But Russia, by the preliminaries of San 
Stefano, went far beyond anything she had originally sketched out 
in her pourparlers with Austria, and the consequence was that. 
Austria, in concert with England, protested, and the Treaty of 
Berlin revised those preliminaries. Still, as Russia had carried out. 
as much of its scheme as was originally contemplated, M. Gort- 
schakoff’s hands were tied when, at the Congress, it was proposed 
Austria should occupy the two Provinces. It is unnecessary to 
inquire what object Prince Bismarck had in making these revela- 
tions. It is enough to know that they could not have been in- 
tended to injure Austria, any more than they can have been 
intended to benefit Russia. The suggestion that Prince Bismarck 
is afraid lest Austria should again come to terms with Russia will 
not hold water for a moment. ‘To stipulate for compensation 
against Russia acquiring fresh influence over the Slavonic popu- 
lations of the Balkan Peninsula, by drawing the sword on their 
behalf, is one thing. To accept a bribe for allowing Russia to 
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draw the sword against the liberties of Bulgaria, would be another 
thing altogether, and is not to be thought of. The spirited lan- 
guage employed by the Emperor of Austria in closing the Session 
of the Hungarian Diet shows how determined is the Ruler of the 
Dual Empire to enter into no further compact with his restless and 
untrustworthy neighbour. 

The relations of Germany and France remain in precisely the 
same condition in which they were when we wrote last. The 
Schnaebélé incident was arranged without any serious conse- 
quences ; but the instability of French Ministries and the alleged 
popularity of General Boulanger provide fresh material for public 
excitement and anxiety. The Chamber of Deputies, with incredible 
levity, overthrew the Cabinet of M. Goblet, nominally on the question 
of Finance, but in reality from pure wantonness and a passion for 
destroying ; and poor M. Grévy has since been vainly engaged in 
the effort to persuade some other statesmen to get together a new 
Ministry. That a fresh Cabinet will be formed, is a matter of 
course; but the prolonged Crisis has once more shown the utter 
chaos into which France, politically and constitutionally, has fallen. 
Only the fear of Germany, and the desire to be strong as against 
Germany, prevent the various French factions from flying at each 
other’s throats. Even as it is, the Executive appears not to con- 
sider itself possessed of sufficient authority and stability to 
dispense with the services of one particular General, because, 
though deemed to be dangerous, he is known to be popular. No 
man ever achieved notoriety so cheaply as General Boulanger, for 
even his friends can allege nothing more in his favour than that 
he rides a handsome black charger, and has made barrack life 
more comfortable. But in the Republic of the blind, one-eyed 
people are persons of mark; and General Boulanger has become 
an embarrassment to his country, only in consequence of the 
insignificance of his countrymen. 


May 28th. 
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{N.B.- The appearance of a letter in the National Review in no way implies approval 
of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review is reserved 
for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers which have 
been published in the National Review, or for letters upon such other subjects as 
the Editors may think deserving of discussion.] 


The English Temperament in its Relation to Music. 


To tue Eprrors or THE Nationa Review.” 

‘GENTLEMEN, 

The recent discussion of music in your pages by two writers who 
differ very considerably in their views of its actual condition in this 
country, while consenting to look hopefully towards a near or a remote 
future, was suggestive. Mr. F. J. Crowest, in the April number of the 
National Review, deplored our lack of native genius, the unoriginality 
of our composers, the absence of a national musical style, the welcome 
accorded to foreign compositions, artists and professors to the exclusion 
-of deserving Englishmen and English art. So long as we were imita- 
tive and permeated by foreign influence, he contended, so long would we 
remain what we now are—the feeble reflection, musically speaking, of 
peoples who have surged so far ahead of us that it seems desperate to 
follow them. Mr. Crowest insisted, moreover, on the policy of excluding 
foreign influence by banishing foreign classics from our concert-rooms 
and theatres, by listening to none but native performers, and by 
exclusively employing native professors. Such was his remedy for the 
evil. 
In the May number of this Review, Mr. Charles L. Graves, while 
admitting our present lack of first-class genius, maintained that we 
were in a healthy musical state. If not supremely original, we were 
permeated by the spirit of the classics, which are of no nationality; if 
we had no distinctive national style, we bade fair to possess one shortly ; 
and if we welcomed foreigners, we did so on the principle of utilizing 
-all available talent, whether of home growth or imported. And as to 
foreign music, we did well to hear, perform, and use for purposes of 
culture, all the best music that had been written in the world, without 
regard to nationality. He finally repudiated with much force and 
common sense the idea that an extension of the principle of ‘ boy- 
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cotting ” to the province of music would prove other than disastrous and. 
immediately prohibitive of the end in view. 

The net result of the discussion, which must have drawn the interest 
of a very large community, went to show that we are conscious of being 
greatly unoriginal in music, but that our prospects are still fairly good ; 
our musicians are now competently trained at home, but continue to 
derive advantage from going into the densely musical atmosphere of 
other countries for a time. It was shown that there are plenty of 
opportunities for native talent to distinguish itself, and that should a 
great composer arise in our midst to-morrow, he might count upon 
securing all furtherance for a genuinely creative talent. Mr. Graves 
expressed himself with discernment and undoubted knowledge; and it 
will appear to candid observers that he spoke the sober truth. 

But when we have emerged from the smoke of dialectic encounter, 
the main issue is apt to present itself in new distinctness. And this 
it does in the present case. The old question arises, Are we, or are we 
not, a musical nation? And measuring by the standard obtaining in 
Europe, we have to answer—Relatively, not. It is useless to deny that. 
hitherto we have produced no composer of the first class. The names 
of Purcell, Arne and Bishop, of Balfe and Sterndale Bennett, in the 
past; of Sullivan, Mackenzie, Cowen, Stanford, Goring Thomas, in 
the present, have a thin sound when opposed to names like Cherubini, 
Scarlatti, Rossini, and even Verdi; or to Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Mendelssohn and Wagner; or to Berlioz, Hérold, Gounod, 
and even Bizet. That is, of course, undisputed; but it is as well 
to clear the ground. The names of Purcell and of Bishop, advanced 
by Mr. Crowest as names of composers in an English style, would, it is 
very safe to say, have sunk into complete oblivion in any country but 
our own. Sterndale Bennett survives as a charming and talented 
writer of the second class, who was generously treated by the bene- 
volent Schumann in the Neue Zeitschrift, and may still be heard with 
edifying pleasure. Yet here we shall do well to remember that no one 
so tinged with a single influence as Sterndale Bennett was, can pretend 
to that epoch-making quality which is alone the distinctive characteristic 
ofa master. And now, to-day, we have most cultivated musicians, to 
whom we invariably listen with pleasure, and often with much admi- 
ration, it is evident they are the recipients of a classical heritage ; the 
science of orchestration in their hands displays its last developments, 
its crowning richness and fulness, its most modern delicacy of colouring 
and subtlety of combination. We miss, however, amid this excellence, 
the stamp of directness of appeal, of simplicity with utmost art, of the 
loftiness, nobility and grandeur, which, often compounded of but slight 
material, overwhelm us with a sense of something that transcends mere 
music, and suspend the faculty of criticism by carrying us on farther 
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to a consideration of the bearing of such music upon life and the highest 
problems of our being. These sentiments are naturally evoked by 
none but the very finest music; and it is even rare to receive such 
experience from any but the crowning achievements of genius; the 
intermediate works, of less powerful calibre, informed by a less absolute 
freedom and mastery of expression, leave us pleased, delighted, refreshed 
and satisfied—but never impressed to the degree that we are unable 
to dismiss the thought that the music has some profound ulterior 
meaning, dimly and instinctively apprehended, but defying all analysis. 
It is by this supreme test that we recognize the higher music. More- 
over, it is probable that there is no composer now actively producing 
in the world who has touched this highest mark. 

Descending from the consideration of a supreme excellence manifested 
alone in countries which have reached a higher stage of musical deve- 
lopment than our own, let us turn aside to view the actual musical 
state of the English people as a whole. And we observe an everywhere 
augmenting love of the mysterious art. Putting fashionable society 
out of the question—and we may safely leave it to the witty pen of Mr. 
Graves,—musical progress in this country is mainly, if not exclusively,. 
furthered by the middle classes, lower and upper. The masses have 
as yet but the most rudimentary perception of the beauties of the higher 
music ; it will take generations of culture to bring them level with the 
German public in this respect, with whom concert-going is quite as 
popular as is play-going with us. Our middle classes throng in ever- 
increasing numbers to the popular concerts in St. James’s Hall, to the 
orchestral concerts at the Crystal Palace, to the concerts of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, to the oratorios in the Albert Hall, and even to the 
Promenade Concerts in Covent Garden—as an institution, serving for 
a useful compromise. At home, a million pianos repeat the composi- 
tions thus heard, and with ever-widening influence. A higher degree of 
amateur proficiency begins to mark off this age from the earlier Victorian 
age, until there will shortly be no ground of comparison between them. 
And yet this truly musical class is a class apart, immeasurably less. 
comprehensive than the play-going class. Of drawing-room “ balladry 
—to use old Purcell’s happy epithet,—of brilliant or unbrilliant 
fantasia-playing, it is not now the question. The genuinely musical 
class, however large, however augmented, is infinitely disproportionate 
to the population. The atmosphere of England, it is idle to conceal, is. 
not musical in the sense in which that of Germany, that of France, and 
that of Italy are musical. In the two last-named countries the musical 
atmosphere is, perhaps, of somewhat light quality ; but in the first, to- 
go amongst the middle classes is to realise the apt conditions which pro- 
duce so many artists. The sonata, the concerto, the adapted symphony;. 
and even the unadapted quartett, quintett, and the other chamber forms,. 
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are there domesticated, and a usual evening amusement and delight. 
‘The tradesman plays in the town-orchestra when it is augumented for 
symphonic purposes, and this most commonly, as the present writer has 
had opportunities for observing. No spark of real musical talent is 
allowed to waste itself upon poor fuel, but is fanned busily into profitable 
or refining flame. It is not until good music shall become thus familiar in 
England that we shall rise to the dignity of a musical nation: that 
creative talent whose absence we deplore with Mr. Crowest—though 
hardly subscribing to his utterly unscientific, not to say waggish, pre- 
scription for a remedy—will not present itself, the final outcome of the 
national spirit, even as a great literary masterpiece is the voice of its 
age, until the entire sluggish depths of unmusical England shall have 
been stirred and warmed to sympathy with the higher productions of 
the most emotional of arts. 

It is customary, in these days of social science, to trace social 
phenomena or characteristics to their psychological cause. How are we 
to account for the fact that Englishmen, who are constitutionally averse 
to the emotional expression of their feelings, have yet produced some of 
the finest emotional literature the world possesses? Of poets we have 
certainly had no lack: the impressionable, imaginative temperament is 
amply represented in our roll of famous names. But we must remember 
that poetry is not directly emotional in its expression; it is emotion 
remembered or imagined, and then intellectually expressed in an imita- 
tive and largely traditional form. ‘ Poetry is an imitative art,” said 
Shelley, speaking of the garb of poetry. And so to some extent is music ; 
but to a far less extent. And at all times music is directly emotional : 
the very voice and accent of emotion as it wells up uncontrolled by the 
exigencies and limitations of language. It is independent of language, 
and majestically soars above the highest language that was ever allied 
with it. If it does not transcend the higher poetry in its own domain, it 
effectually annuls its rival’s proper eloquence when the two are heard 
together. And the reason of this probably is that music is directly and 
generally emotional ; poetry indirectly and particularly emotional.* In 
other words, music is emotion expressed directly in sound ; while poetry 
is the artificial reproduction of emotional states through memory. To 
@ traditional reproduction of emotional states, an Englishman would 
readily lend himself: to the immediate expression of his emotion—not 
so readily. And this habit of immediate reticence once formed, pre- 
served through centuries, would sufficiently account for his natural 
unresponsiveness to forms of direct emotional expression, his inability 
to yield himself up unreservedly to the strength of feelings in which he 

* See Beethoven, by Richard Wagner, in Mr. Edward Dannreuther’s excellent 


translation: Supplement IL, pp. 167-172, being a translation of an extract from 
Schopenhauer’s Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung. 
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is yet in no respect deficient. The suggestion is advanced with all 
deference to higher and philosophic authority; perhaps it may contain 
a germ of truth. That some such explanation is necessary few will be 
inclined to doubt. 

The philosophy which taught us to recognize in feeling and its expres- 
sion an immense and augmenting factor in the sum of progressive force, 
has indirectly paved the way to the assumption that music will hold a 
relatively higher position in the future. Among the arts it is held by 
some to be the highest, as being the direct outcome of man’s con-. 
sciousness, embodied in a form which owes nothing to material com- 
binations previously existent in nature. From crude and barren sound. 
this mighty structure has been raised; to what heights and to what 
significance it may attain is wholly beyond computation. Certain it is. 
that England, if now in her musical nonage—and we fully concur with 
Mr. Graves in thinking it a healthy nonage,—will inevitably assimilate- 
this later influence, as she has all others, and will adopt the marvellous 
universal language of emotion as her own in common with her neigh- 
bours. She now shows every mark of being in the preparatory and 
imitative stage that immediately precedes originality with nations as 
with individual men. She is somewhat in the position of Germany 
during her period of servility to Italian models before the advent of the 
truly remarkable reformer Haydn. But with a difference. Music has 
progressed since then from infancy to some degree of maturity. This. 
maturity is before us: we are free to draw every advantage from the 
spectacle. The pace of civilization has increased, and with it the facili- 
ties conducive to the attainment of an equalized European average. 
capacity in art, as well as in philosophy and letters. Already European 
thought has ceased to bear the stamp of very marked national charac- 
teristics. The masterpiece of one country is found to be the expression 
of another’s inmost feeling with regard to interests long possessed in 
common. The philosophic work, the poem, and the moral essay, no less: 
than the painting, the statue, and the musical composition, appeal alike 
to every polite nation, where they bear the mark of special excellence. 
Thus we cannot fail to abate in reserve where we already have the: 
sensibility; the tide of international influence has long since swept 
away the barrier. And in proportion as our national repugnance to the: 
direct and untrammelled expression of feeling subsides, so English 
music, it is here submitted, will rise to the international standard of 
excellence; and England’s latest artistic glory may be, perhaps, her 
purely original and adequate music. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
Carry.. 
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The History of an Old English Family. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHE ‘‘ Nationa Review.” 
“GENTLEMEN, 

In your April number just issued there is an interesting and 
picturesquely written notice of Professor Burrowes’ ‘‘ House of Brocas.” 
‘The reviewer, Mr. T. E. Kebbel, (who, by the way, seems thoroughly 
to appreciate the attractions of Rockingham Forest and its neighbour- 
hood to a sportsman, in contradistinction to a man who only hunts to 
ride,) will, I hope, forgive me if, by your permission, I correct him in 
one point, and differ from him in another. He states that one of the 
possessions of the Brocas family early in the seventeenth century was 
Rockingham Castle. The Castle never belonged to the Brocas family, 
but was a Royal Castle until the time of Charles I., in whose reign my 
ancestor Sir Lewis Watson, whose family had for a considerable period 
held it from the Crown, was entitled to it, and was created Lord Rock- 
ingham. Sir Lewis acquired the manor called Hunter’s Manor in the 
parish of Little Weldon from the Brocas family, which manor carried 
with it the Mastership of the Royal Buckhounds, the Master being bound 
to keep not less than a fixed number of hounds, for which he was 
allowed £60 per annum, to be paid by the Sheriff of Surrey, who, to 
judge from a letter in my possession, seems not to have been over 
punctual in his payments. 

Again, Mr. Kebbel says, about the Bocase stone, that there can 
hardly be a doubt that the word is really Brocas. But the tradition 
of the Forest is against him, and from my intimate knowledge of the 
site of the stone and of its neighbourhood I have many reasons, too 
many to enter into now, for agreeing with the local opinion that the 
name is connected with archery. Pace Professor Burrowes, is it too 
far-fetched an idea that one of those great oaks stood there, as they 
still stand, and have stood for centuries in many parts of the Forest, 
hollow all but the outside skin, an admirable shelter for bows and other 
paraphernalia in wet weather? I have trespassed too far upon your 
space and patience, but perhaps, as the matters I have alluded to are 
of some antiquarian interest, you may do me the favour to insert this 
jetter among your correspondence. 

I am, Sirs, 
Your Obedient Servant, 

Rockingham Castle Gzorce L. Watson. 

April 1887, 
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The Working Man and the Crisis. 


To rae Eprrors or tae Nationat Review.” 
‘GENTLEMEN, 

In a letter in the National Review of May 1886 I remarked “ that 
it may be the intention of Mr. Gladstone to summon the new electors 
to the support of his policy, by the threat, expressed or implied, of 
‘deferred class legislation.” Mr. Gladstone’s efforts in this direction 
have lately been emphasized. Not all Dissent is honest. There is a 
portion of it which, heedless of the interests of the Empire, would 
barter its political conscience for that which it believes to be the 
interests of its class. Happily the correspondence in the papers has 
‘shown that the rank and file, the backbone of Dissent, is able to 
consider the question of Ireland on its own merits. 

But this is not the only false issue which is being diligently propa- 
gated. Sir George Trevelyan still imagines that Liberals are better 
than their neighbours; that the persuasive and coercive influence of 
class is being largely used to obscure and frighten the masses into 
political subserviency. Surely we have had enough of this nonsense. 
Does Sir George really believe that Conservatives alone use all the 
legitimate influence which they can bring to bear to induce men to 
follow their opinions ? 

One other false issue. Throughout the country Gladstonians are 
actively engaged every night in the year in hectoring and lecturing the 
people. They go into highways and by-ways and compel them to come 
in ; and I should be the very last man to condemn them for so doing— 
I only wish with all my heart we had sense enough to do the same. 
But what is the subject of their lectures? Not the present crisis; not 
the present position of political affairs; but a dishonest attempt (let 
Sir George look at home) to obscure the present position of their Party 
‘by the merest retrospect of the past when Liberals were formally at 
least united. Night after night throughout our villages the rustics are 
taught in lecture-rooms and public-houses the same old tale of Corn 
Laws and Education Acts; and when at the evening’s end the 
triumphant vote is carried, Hodge retires to bed blessing himself that 
he belongs to a Party which has done so much for him (though how 
he scarcely knows), quite ignorant of the fact that Bright and Glad- 
stone no longer fight side by side, as in those glorious battles of the 
past with whose history he has been entertained. 

Now, I cannot but think it is high time for Conservatives and Liberal 
Unionists to be up throughout the country, placing in every village the 
real state of Parties and the real issues before the people. 
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It is well-nigh impossible for members of the Government to imitate 
the admirable example in this respect of Mr. Chamberlain ; but I am 
talking of that constant, ceaseless energy and activity whicli should 
ever pervade every portion of the country, and for which we require 
merely the assistance as often as possible of distinguished public men 
at great centres. We, the rank and file, must do the work. Lord 
Salisbury has given us the cue; Mr. Chamberlain has pointed its 
direction. Why is it that from every Conservative and Liberal Unionist 
Association, from every village political meeting throughout the country, 
there does not rise night after night a determined protest against the 
present contemptible state of affairs in the House of Commons ? 

It is high time for the country to wake up, to insist on work, to insist 
that its will shall be carried out; that, if necessary, the cobwebs which= 
hold the Government in shall be swept aside by some short and sharp 
method, so that the House of Commons may be no longer the 


laughing-stock of the world. ‘ 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your faithful Servant, 
TIpoatpects. 
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